@ of Labor has great faith.” 
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No Opinion 
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Head 
City Bank Urges 
Branch Extensio 
Mr. Mitchell Tells House 

Committee No Reasonable 


Objection Can Be Found 
To Some Expansion 


NO. 86 











State Lines Criticized | 
As Limitation Basis 





Small Unit Banks of Rural 
Districts Have Outrun Their 
Exclusive Popularity, He 
Declares 





Legislation permitting an extension of 
tranches by national banks to a some- 
what larger field than at present in the 


immediate vicinity of cities. allowing 


this experience to be the guide in future 
legislation, was urged June 11 before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
by Charles E. Mitchell, chairman, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

“No reasonable objection,” he stated, 
“from the standpoint of public interest 
can be offered to the extension of the 
branch banking privilege for State and 
national banks alike beyond the present 
restricted areas.” He urged, however, 
that Congress go slow in removing the 
limitations on this type of banking. 

The trade area limit he described as 
too broad in its scope at present. On the 
other hand, State lines, in his opinion, do 
not offer any logical basis for limitation. 
“My one suggestion would be.” he told 
the Committee, “that legislation should 
be such that under the carefully given 
permits of the Comptroller’s Office the 
limitations of branch banking be ex- 
tended to a somewhat larger field in the 
immediate vicinity of our cities, allow- 
ing the experience of this extension to 
be the guide in future legislation.” 

(A prepared siatement which Mr. 
Mitchell read will be found in full text on 
page 12.) 

Bank Reserves Opinion 

Institutionally, the National City Bank 
head said, no firm position has been 
taken by the bank on the various types 
of banking, but it recognizes the trend 
away from unit banking as a sole sys- 
: itself to develop- 


tem, and will adapt t ¢ 
ments as time goes on. No banking 
trend should be forced by precipitate 


legislation, either permissive or restric- 
tive, in his opinion. “It would seem 
clear,” he continued, “that the small unit 
banks for the outlying and rural dis- 
tricts have as a system outrun their ex- 
clusive position of popularity.” Other 
systems are gradually taking their 
places alongside of the unit system, he 
declared. Group banking he described as 
“playing a most important role in what 
may be a real trend from unit bankiig 
at the one pole to widely practiced 
branch banking at the other.” 
Following the reading of a prepared 
statement to the Committee, Mr. Mitchell 
was questioned by Members. Represent- 
ative Dunbar (Rep.), of Indiana, asked 
Mr. Mitchell if he were the man who 
offered to loan $25,000,000 over night “in 


order to furnish means to prevent a 
panic in the stock market,” to which the 
witness replied that he was the Man 


“there has been so much talk about.” 


Bulletin Editorial Quoted 


“The monthly bulletin of the National 
City Bank that followed that action,” 
said Mr. Dunbar, “had an editorial giv- 
ing advice to the public that was won- 
derfully wise and good—that if the 
frenzy of speculation would be discon- 
tinued, and if those who were speculat- 
ing would gradually reduce the amount 
of their loans, we would experience an 
era of prosperity never exceeded in the 
United States. Whereas if such action 
were not taken, there was no telling 
what might be the result.” As a result 
of the relief which his offered loan pro- 
vided and the warning which followed it, 
Mr. Dunbar said that Mr. Mitchell had 
been advertised throughout the country 
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Support of Measures 
For Infants Is Asked 





President Is Urged to Endorse 
’ ad * 7 . 
Legislation Now Pending 





President Hoover was urged on June 
11 by a delegation representing 13 na- 
tional women’s organizations, who con- 
ferred with him at @he White House, 
to support pending legislation to con-! 
tinue the infancy and maternity work 
begun under the, Sheppard-Towner Act, 
now expired. 

Following their conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover Mrs. Robert K. Noble, of 
Washington, D. C., representing the Serv- 
ice Star Legion, stated orally that the 
President gave permission to say on his 
behalf that he favored the Cooper bill 
which provides for continuing the activi- 
ties under the Sheppard-Towner Act as 
well as other activities. 

Mrs. Glen L. Swigrgett, of Washington, 
D. C., legislative chairman of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
who acted as spokesman for the group, 
specified the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor “‘as the only accept- 
able admjnistrative agency for continu- 
ing this Federal program for the hygiene 
of mothers and children.” 

The delegation presented a letter from 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, urging ‘“immedi- 
ate enactment of legislation to continue 
the principle of infancy and maternity 
welfare work under the Children’s Bu- 

au in which the American Federation 
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On Activities of Church Board 





n Objections of Prelate to Describing Personal Activities in 


Political Campaigns Are Repeated at Hearing | 
Before Lobby Investigators 





@TATING he “intended no discourtesy 
“to the Senate or the members of the 
Senate Committee } » retiring as a volun- 
tary witness” from the hearing of the 
j diciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying June 5, Bishop James Cannon 


Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal Church | 


South, appeared before the committee 
again June 11 as a voluntary witness. 

Bishop Cannon told the committee he 
had came “to give any additional infor- 
mation concerning the activities of the 
Board of Temperance and Social Service.” 
He continued, however, to decline to 
answer any questions relating to his 
volitical activities. 

“Should any member of the commit- 
tee desire to ask questions concerning 
my political activities in the anti-Smith 
campaign, I respectfully request that a 
committee consider my objections 
which I raised to the answering of such 
questions on Tuesday morning, June 3,” 
the bishop said. 

The committee did not press the wit- 
ness to answer such questions, though 
eo 


Retail Trade Centers 
In St. Louis Area 
Report Improvement 








Substantial April Increase in 
That Business Not Shared 
By Other Lines, Federal 
Reserve Bank Says 





St. Louis, Mo., June 11.—Retail trace 
showed a substantial gain in the eighth 
Federal reserve district during April over 
a vear ago, according to the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, but virtually all other lines 
investigated showed recessionary ten- 
dencies. The moderate betterment re- 
ported by the bank for April failed to 
continue. The summary follows in full 
text: 


The troderate betterment in trade and? 


industry, noted in the preceding issue 
of this report, failed to continue during 
the past 30 days. With the exception 
of retail trade in the chief centers of 
population, which showed a substantial 
gain over a year ago, virtually all lines 
investigated showed recessionary tenden- 
cies. Output of most manufacturing 
lines was smaller in April than in March, 
and this curtailment extended to cer- 
tain lines which ordinarily increase their 
production at this particular time of year. 
Reports covering the first half of May 
reflect little, if any betterment over the 
average daily rate prevailing in April. 
Extreme conservatism is the rule in pur- 
chasing, both by the public and mer- 
chants. As a result of this policy, man- 
ufacturers are holding down their oper- 
ations, and are making up only such 
goods as they are able to apply on orders 
actually booked or for which there 
definite inquiry. 


is 


Wholesale Totals Lower 

In large majority of wholesaling 
lines investigated, April sales were 
sharply below those of the same month 
in 1929, also under those of the preced- 
ing month this vear. A _ considerable 
part of the decrease in the yearly com- 
parison was accounted for by smaller ad- 
vance saies, Dry goods, millinery, 
clothing and boot and shoe interests at- 
volume of sales 
partly to price uncertainty and to un- 
seasonable weather. In the country pur- 
chasing has been held down by the de- 


a 


pression in values of wheat, corn, cotton | 


and other agricultural products. As an 
indication of the disposition to purchase 
only for immediate requirements, whole- 
salers cite the unusually large number 
of mail orders received, also the numer- 
ous orders transmitted through the usual 
channels which specify immediate deliv- 
ery. While retail stocks are universally 
small, merchants are hesitant about re- 


plenishing and completing their full 
lines, 

An important factor in the gain in 
department stores sales in April over 


those a year ago was the fact that Easter 
was unusually late, and much shopping 
ordinarily done in March was carried 
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Trained Speakers for Radio | 





they were asked him during the course 
of the hearing. Chairman Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, stated orally after | 
the hearing the committee expected to 
take action before the hearing June 12, 
when Bishop Cannon was instructed to 
return, as to whether the witness will} 
be requested to answer questions about 
his political activities. 

All five members of the committee 
were present at the opening of the hear- 
ing, Senator Sorah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
leaving later to attend another commit- 
tee meeting. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
called to the attention of the witness the 
testimony of E. C. Jameson, New York 
capitalist, before the committee to the | 
effect that he had contributed $65,300 to 
Bishop Cannon for use in the anti-Smith 
Democrats in 1928 and that all but 
$7,300 had been given before December, 
1928. None of the contributions were in- 
cluded in reports filed by the anti-Smith 
Democrats with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives in October and No- 
vember, 1928, nor in the report of Janu- 
ary, 1929, but $17,000 had been reported 
in February, 1929, the Montana Senator 
pointed out. | 

Position Reiterated | 


oO 





Upon Senator Walsh asking the wit- 
ness if he cared to make any statement 
as to how these contributigns were lett 
out of the reports, Senator Robinson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, interposed that he did 
not see that the matter related to lobby- 
ing. Bishop Cannon said he considered 
it a “method of indirection” to get him 
to answer questions which he previously 
had refused to answer, and asked that 
the committee pass first upon his ob- 
jections, 

Bishop Cannon refused also to answer 


Trea 


of National Bishop Cannon Offers to Testify | Tron Ore Search 


Being Extended 





Pending Steel Mergers Cited 
As Basis of Activity in 
Minnesota 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, June 11. 

ENDING consolidations of steel 

concerns and the desire of the va- 
rious companies to secure adequate 
future supplies of iron ore are be- 
lieved by the State mine superintend- 
ent, F. A. Wildes, to have been re- 
sponsible for the receipt on June 9 of 
the largest number of prospecting bids 
the State has received since 1921, he 
stated orally. 

Thirteen bids were received, as com- 
pared with one last year. Awarding 
of prospecting permits was postponed 
to June 18, Mr. Wildes said, when it 
was found that two bids had offered 
the same figure, the minimum, on one 


plot. All the bids ranged from 12 to 
12'. cents royalty per ton. 
Under the State law, Mr. Wildes 


explained, bidders must make offers of 
the royalties they will pay if they lo- 
cate ore on the lands. Bids are on 
the basis of ore containing 25 per 
cent iron, wth a 5 per cent increase for 


each 1 per cent of richer ore pro- 
duced, The successful bidders are al- 
lowed one year to prospect, and if 


they locate ore they may sign leases 
on the property. No extensions of 
prospecting permits are allowed, and 
bidders therefore must either lease at 
the end of the year or abandon their 
rights. 





sury Certificates 
Are Oversubseribed 


By $1.997,000,000 





questions put by Senator Blaine (Rep.), Total Bids for June Issue 


of Wisconsin, as to his political activi- 
ties, | 

At the opening of the hearing Senator 
Caraway announced that he understood | 
that Bishop Cannon was in the room | 
and had a statement to present to the| 
Committee. The bishop then took the 


witness chair and read the following 
statement: 

“I desire to say that, when I with- 
drew from the hearing on Thursday, 


dune 5, I made a statement, the pur- 
pose of which was to indicate that I was 
not on the stand any longer as a volun- 
tary witness, and I stated that I should 
retire from further hearings of the 


Among Largest Ever Re- 
ceived, Proportionately, 
Department Says 





Subscriptions aggregating $2,397,000,- 
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House Committee _ 


Hears Arguments 


On Labor Bills 


William Green Tells Judi- 
ciary Group That Number 
of Idle at Present Is Near 
January Peak 








Manufacturers Group 


| las, 
Swarthmore 


| 


| to 


Opposed to Measures 





Executive of Group Asserts 
That Proposal Will Tend to 
Excite Friction Rather Than 
Cooperation 





Witnesses were heard favoring and 
opposing proposed legislation pending 
before the House Committee on Judiciary 
designed to relieve the unemployment 


‘situation in this country before the Com- 


mittee June 11. 

William Green, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Miss 
Frances Perkins, commissioner of 
for the State of New York, were among 


labor | 


those who favored the legislation, while | 


James A. Emery, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
the United States, was the only witness 
opposing it. 

Among the other witnesses urging pas- 
sage were William T. Foster, economist 
and author, of New York; Hawley Doug- 
of the economic department of 
College, and Samuel Jo- 
sephs, professor of economics of the City 
College of New York. Others in opposi- 
tion to the proposed legislation were to 
be heard June 12, according to an an- 
nouncemeht of the Committee. 
Declaring that unemployment is nearly 
great as it was at the peak in Jan- 
uary, and that seasonal recovery is much 
slower than it was in the two previous 
years, Mr. Green urged passage of the 
measures. 

Saying that he knew of no opposition 
the Wagner bill (S. 38059), to pro- 


as 


| vide for systematic planning of public 


works as a relief in times of depres- 


1000 were received by the Department of sion, Mr, Green gave most of his at- 


the Treasury for its June issue of cer-| tention to the Wagner bill (S. 3060) 


to 


jtificates of indebtedness which was for | establish a national employment service 


Committee ugless a subpoena was issued, | 


“I thought that, as { had volunteered 
to appear before the Committee to give 
information concerning the activities of 
the Board of Temperance and Social 
Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, I had the right to retire 
if I so desired unless a subpoena was is- 
sued. | 

“Furthermore, as there had never been 
a quorum of the Committee present and 
the objections which I had raised to! 
questioning me concerning my political | 
activities had never been passed upon 
by the Committee, I thought it was un 
fair and illegal to continue to question | 
me on my political activities until answer 
had been given to my objections. 

“In taking this action it never occurred 
to me that I would be charged with show- 
ing contempt for the Senate, for I cer- 
tainly had no such intention, but I un- 
derstand from statements in the press 
that some members of the Committee 
consider that my action was in open con- 
tempt of the Senate. Whatever may be 
the real technical status on that point, 
I desire to state now before the Commit- | 
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Action Deferred on Suit 
Over Coal Trade Mark, 


Indianapolis, Ind. June 11.—Judge 
Robert C. Baltzell, in the district court 
for the southern district of Indiana, has 
deferred action until after June 30 on 
the suit of the American Coal Company | 
and 22 associated producers of Poca- 
hontas coal for an injunction to restrain 
17 Indianapolis coal dealers from using 
the name Pocahontas in advertising o: 
sale of allegedly inferior coal. 

A hearing on the complaint was held 
June 6 and 7 and time was allowed for 
filing briefs. The plaintiffs also ask that 
the defendant companies be required to 
pay to the American Coal Company prof- 
its derived from use of the name Poca- 
hontas. 
mr 


Said to Be National Problem 








Low Temperature 
Retards Vegetation 


, F 
Cool Weather Delays Crops 
East of Rockies 


v 
EMPERATURES too cool for 
best growth of vegetation’ pre- 

vailed rather generally duning the 
past week east of the Rocky Moun- 
tain., except in the northeastern 
States, the Weather Bureau stated 
on June 11. 

(The Bureau's statement will be 
found in full text on page 6). 

Drought in the Atlantic area was 
ended by favorable and generous 
rains, said the Bureau, but the pre- 
cipitation did not extend to other 
sections of the country, with the 
exception of the lower Missouri 
Valley. 





+ 
Educational Factor De- 


scribed as Important by 
Federal Agency 





HE rapid development of radio in 


the United States has brought with 
it the problem of preparing speakers 
for effective broadcasting, the Federal 
Office of Education declared in a state- 
ment made public June 11 by the De- 
partment of the Interior, in which fun- 
damental principles of training are 
recommended. 

Now that over 500 broadcasting sta- 
tions are operating in the country, of 
which 77 are owned and operated by 
colleges and universities, in addition 
to a large number of others used by 
80 similar institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the statement declares that radio 
has taken its place as a medium for 
the dissemination of educational ma- 
terial. To be effective, it is pointed 
out, the broadcaster should possess a 
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offerings. 


lof 


| 


| 


$400,000,000, the total 
therefore, was among the largest pro- 
portionately that ever has been received. 
The Department announced that books 
were closed on the issue as of the close 
of business June 9, 

There was no doubt among the offi- 
cials as to the success of the issue when 
it was announced according to an oral 
statement by the Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, who explained 
that the interest rate of 27% per cent 
was considered to be in line with the 
money market although much lower than 
any recent certificate issue. The last 
offering of Treasury bills, the securities 
which are sold on a discount basis, sup- 
plied the Treasury with money at a few 
points under 8 per cent, but the rate on 
those was higher than the current 
tificate 


her 


é cer- 
issue, 

Increase Evident 

While the Treasury has no complete 
figures respecting the distribution of the 
new securities between banks and_in- 


| dividuals, it was stated in behalf of the 


department that there was “a consider- 
able increase” in the individual subscrip- 
tion to this issue over any of the recent 
The easy money market was 
said to have left many individuals, as 
well as banks and holders of trust funds, 


with idle money which they desired to} 


place even though the return from the 
investment would be small. 

In this connection, it was pointed out 
that the certificates, although having a 
vear before maturity, constitute liquid 
paper that can be turned loose without 


difficulty at any time or can be employed | 


as collateral in borrowings by the holders. 
They are, therefore, an obligation that 
serves many purposes for the investor if 
the need arises. The full text of thé De- 
partment’s announcement respecting the 
subscriptions and allotments follows: 
Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 
scriptions for the issue of Treasury cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, dated June 16, 
1930, series TJ-1931, 27% per cent, ma- 
turing June 15, 1931, closed at the close 
of business on June 9, 1930. The reports 
received from the 12 Federal reserve 
banks show that for the offering, which 
was for $400,000,000, or thereabouts 
tal subscriptions aggregate some $2,397,- 
000,000. Of these subscriptions, about 
$265,000,000 represent subscriptions for 
which 47, per cent Treasury certificates 
indebtedness of series TJ-1930, ma- 
16, 1930, were tendered in 
which about $150,000,000 


turing June 
payment, of 
were accented, 

Allotments on other subs¢riptions were 
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Department Store 
Sales Remain Level 








May Total Near That of 1929, 
Federal Reserve Reports 





Preliminary reports to the Federal re- 
serve system show department store sales 
in May to have been about equal to those 
in the corresponding month of 1929, ac- 
cording to an announcement June 11 by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Board rec- 
ords revea) that there was no change 
last month from the volume of business 
reported by the department stores in 
May, 1928. 

The reports showed that for the first 
five months of the current year, or to 
May 31, the department store sales had 
heen 3 per cent below the corresponding 
five months of 1929, but a fraction of a 
per cent above the first five months of 
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to- | 


subscribed, |b} cooperation between the Federal Gov- 


ernment and the States. 
Answers Senator Bingham 
Mr. Green opposed recent arguments 


of Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- | 


cut, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers against the proposed 
measure, 

(The full text of an address on the 


subject by Senator Bingham was printed 
in the issue of June 9, and the full text 
of a brief by the National Association 
ot Manufacturers was printed in the is- 
sues of April 9 and 10.) 

President Hoover’s support for the 
Wagner measures was solicited on June 
11 by a group representing the commit- 
tee for employment legislation. A state- 
ment in behalf of the delegation and in 
favor of the bills was made by Dr, Ar- 
thur J. Brown, of New York City. A 
petition from the same organization was 
presented to the House Judiciary Com- 


mittee by Henry A. Atkinson, of New 
York City, president of the Church 
Peace Union. 


Says Agencies Are Needed 


“Unemployment,” said Dr. Brown at 
|the White House, “is so widespread, 
passes so rapidly from State to State, 


jand affects so seriously the social and 





industrial life of the whole country, thal 
there should be such Federal agencies 
as the Wagner bills provide. The deputa- 
tion feels that the problem of unemploy- 
ment has never been comprehensively 
and adequately dealt with in America as 
it has been in some other countries.” 


In his statement before the House 
Judiciary Committee, President Green 
|said that the American Federation of 


Labor has repeatedly endorsed the prin- 


| ciples of deferred programs for construc- 


tion of public works, and their initiation 


|“when there is need to meet unemploy- 


ment arising from cyclical business de- 
pressions.” He gave the Federation's en- 
dorsement to the bill (S. 3059) providing 
a way to work out the principle, 
Indorsing the bill (S. 3060) for a na- 
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Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


On Rail Mergers 





Resolution of Senator Couz- 
ens Would Empower 
Thorough Investigation 





SENATOR COUZENS (Rep.), of 

Michigan, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee,  intro- 
duced in the Senate June 11, a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 290) designed to em- 
power his Committee to make a thor- 


x 


ough investigation of railroad con- 
solidations and unifications. 
The resolution, which would make 


$5.000 available for the inquiry. was 
referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. It follows in full text: 

“Resolved, that for the purpose of 
obtaining information as a basis for 
legislation, the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make a study of 
and to investigate the matter of con- 
solidation and unification of railroad 
properties and the effect of such con- 
solidations and unifications upoa the 
public interest. 

“The Committee shall report to the 
Senate the results of its studies and 
investigation, including such recom- 
mendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable. 

“For the purposes of this resolution, 
the Committee, or any subcommittee 
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House to Consider 


Vestal Copyright and 
Retail Price Bills 


Measures to Be Taken Up 
June 12 Under Special 
Rules With Possibility of 
Reaching Vote 








The House is to consider and may 
vote, June 12, on two measures for which 
special rules were reported June 11. 

One measure (H. R. 11), the Kelly re- 
sale price bill, designed to 
trade mark owners by providing that re- 
sales must be made at stipuldted prices. 


Is 


placed at their head.” 


President of the United States, 


protect | 


O inform the minds of the 
people and to follow their 
is the chief duty of those 


—Thomas Jefferson, 


1801—1809 
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Inquiry Sought | Advance Is Made ; 


Toward Practical 
Use of Television 





Mr. Lafount, of Radio Com- 
mission, Says Economic 
Operation Has Not Yet 
Been Reached 





Life-sized pictures 
Shown in Experiment 





System Evolved to Transmit 
Both Voice and Photograph 
By Means of Wire Lines En- 
tering Home, He Says 





Recent developments within the labora- 
tory “denote the rapid strides being 
made toward practical television,” but 
the visual art still remains in the ex- 
perimental state with no present indi- 
cation as to when it actually will “arrive,” 
Federal Radio Commissioner Harold A. 
|Lafount declared orally June 11. 
| Calling attention to the recent suc- 
cessful demonstration of virtual “life- 
size” television at Schenectady, N. Y., 
by the General Electric Company, Com- 
missioner Lafount declared that it was 
one of the most significant advances 
made in the visual art during the past 


few years. Also of imporiance, he de- 
clared, was the first display of “tele- 
visors” or television receiving sets at 


the annual trade show of the radio in- 
dustry at Atlantic City, last week. 
Still Experimental 

“Television is still in the experimental 
category however,” declared the Com- 
missioner. “Engineers themselves who 
are working within the laboratories in 
their endeavor to hasten the arrival of 
the visuai art, will not predict even ap- 
proximaiely, whether it will be months 
or years before it can be offered the 
public.” 

The Federal Radio Commission, he de- 
clared, is doing it; utmost to foster tele- 
vision development from the regulatory 
;side. There are inherent difficulties in 
television by radio, he said, primarily be- 
cause the art requires channels above 
;10 times the width of the channels em- 
ployed for regular voice broadcasting. 


The other measure (H. R. 12549) is License Limitations 
the Vestal copyright revision bill, to | The limited amount of space available 
permit the United States to adhere to in the ether, he pointed out, would ren- 


the International Copyright Union. 

The rules granting preferential con- 
sideration to these measures were pre- 
sented to the House by Representative 
Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., acting 
chairman of the Rules Committee. Two 
hours are allowed for debate on each 


‘measure, 


feign Commerce. 
ject has been considered for a number of 


(A summary of the majority report of 
the House Committee on Patents, favor- 
ing the copyright bill. was published in 
the issue of June 2, and a summary of 
the minority report, against the bill, was 
published in the issue of June 9.) 

The Kelly bill is designed by its spon- 
sors to prevent so-called “cut-throat com- 
petition” and to place small local dealers 


more nearly on a competitive basis with ! 


chain stores and other business combina- 
tions, according to the report of the 
House Committee on "nterstate and For- 
Legislation on the sub- 


years. 

According to its sponsors, it “specially 
guards against agreements as to selling 
prices between producers, or wholesalers, 
or retailers, and restores liberty of con- 
tract.” 

“In brief,” says the report, “the bill 
permits a contract between vendor and 
vendee, in special classes of commodities, 
that the vendee will not resell the com- 
modity specified in the contract except 
at a stipulated price. 

“It guards the rights of other retail 
dealers in the same town, and also per- 
mits the vendee to sell at his own price 
to close out his stock when ceasing to 
deal in the commodity specified, or in dis- 
posing of seasonal goods at the end of 
a season. He may also sell freely when 
goods are damaged. 

“The bill is confined to commodities 
sold under a trade mark brand or trade 
name of the producer.” 

Representative Huddleston (Dem.), of 
Birmingham, Ala., filed a minority re- 
port against the bill. 





Law Commission to End Work 


In June, 1931, Say 





s Chairman 





Mr. Wickersham 
Early Completion 


Asserts 


of 


Members 


Task; 


for 


Is 


Are Anxious 
Program Now 


“In Full Movement,”” He Tells House Committee 





THE President’s National Commis- 
ion on Law Observance and En- 
forcement probably will conclude its 
work within the next fiscal year, which 
ends June 380, 1931, its Chairman, 
George W. Wickersham, former At- 
torney General of the United States, 
told the House Committee on Appro- 


priations in testimony made _ public 
June 11. ‘ 

Mr. Wickersham’s testimony was 
given in connection with the second 


deficiency bill, which was reported to 
the House June 11. The bill carries 
a direct appropriation of $66,211,804, 
including more than $29,000,000 for 
public buildings, $10,600,000 for Boul- 
der Dam, and $250,000 for the Com- 
mission on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. (A summary of the report 
is printed on page 2.) 

Mr. Wickersham said his law firm is 
anxious for him to return. “If I 
thought I was going to be kept here an- 
other year, more than a year,” he said, 
“I would have to withdraw from the 
practice of law in New York and come 
here, or else give this up.” 


| 


that 
Commission's 


He said early completion of 
the task is the en- 
deavor of all the Commission members, 
He agreed with Representative Cram- 
ton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., that in 
studying definite accomplishments 
nothing can yet be considered as an 
accomplishment of the Commission 
that is a third or even half completed. 
He said, however, that “now we are 
in full movement.” 

He said the Commission did not 
favor the proposal of Representative 
Andrew (Rep.), of Gloucester, Mass., 
for world surveys o; enforcement and 
said: “We have pretty full informa- 
tion now in our possession as to what 
they are doing in other countries.” He 


said that within the next year “we 
ought to be able .o do much, we have 
finished most of the work we have 


directly undertaken; and should be in 
a position to indicate how work of this 
kind should be carried on in the future, 
whether by an extra official body or 
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[Continued on Puge 2, Column 


der impossible the licensing of any ap- 
preciable number of television transmit- 
ting stations at the present time. It is 
conceivable that future technical develop- 
| ments in the radio art may open new 
ethereal highways, just as has been done 
in the past, he declared, but there are 
no present indications of this. 

| The Commission has set aside five spe- 
cific bands of frequencies in the conti- 
nental short-wave spectrum for television 
experimentation, These spaces, however, 


have been staked off only for experi- 
mentation, 
Each of these television channels is 


100 kilocycles wide, or 10 times the width 
of the ordinary broadcast channel. One 
of them is shared with Canada, pursuant 


to international agreement. The Com- 
mission kas licensed approximately 20 
companies or individuals to carry on 


practical research, he explained. 
Visible to Large Group 

“The Alexanderson experiment at 
Schenectady the other day saw television 
graduate from the peephole stage to be 
flashed on a screen, visible to an entire 
theatrical audience,” he said. 

Because of the limitations in the ether, 
Commissioner Lafount said it was his 
view that when practical television is at- 
tained, it will be transmitted along wire 
lines, entering either the homes or the 
theaters, 

He explained that a system has been 
evolved whereby both voice and picture 
“broadcasting” can be transmitted along 
wire lines entering the home. These 
lines may be either the electric light 
power wires or the telephone lines, 





China Adopts Law 
| For Factory Women 





Child Labor Restricted and 6- 
hour Day Granted Adults 





| The legislative yuan of the national 
government of China has passed a fac- 
tory law restrieting employment of 
women and children and establishing an 
eight-hour day for adults, according to 
!an oral statement June 11 on behalf of 
| the Department of Labor, 

The law prohibits labor by children 
under 14 and that of women and children 
in dangerous or improper work or dure 
|ing specified hours at night or in the 
j carly morning, and provides for holiday: 
land rest periods, minimum wages banal 
'upon local standards of living, equal pay 
for men and women for equal work, reg- 
|ulations regarding the termination of 
contracts, including leave of absence to 
workers to seek new employment, a dis- 
missal wage, and health and safety 
measures, 
| Employers must furnish educational fa- 
|cilities for child workers, apprentices, 
and other employes, and should promote, 
jas far as possible, proper amusements 
{for labor forces and aid them to save 
|money and to belong to cooperative so- 
cieties, it was stated. Provision also is 
|made for profit sharing. 
| Pending the enforcement of social mm- 
| surance laws for workers disabled by ac- 
cident or diseases or ho die in the per- 
| formance of their duty, the factory must 
|meet incidental medical expenses and 
| pay pensions to workers or survivors. One 
chapter of the law deals with the selec- 
|tion, functions, and operation of factory 
councils, upon which employers and 
workers shall have an equal number of 
representatives, while another is devoted 
|to apprenticeship. Violations of the act 
jare punishable by fines ranging from: 
$100 to $500. 

» 
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Item Is Cavtted | 
In Deficiency Bill 
For War Claims 


Direct Appropriations of 
$66.211.804 Cover Pub- 
lic Buildings Allowances 
As Reported to House 








The second deficiency appropriation 
pill, last of the annual supply measures 
for this session of Congress, was re- 
ported to the House, June 11, from the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The bill carries a direct appropriation 
total of $66,211,804, which is $2,854,639 
less than the budget estimates for inclu- 
sion in the bill. 


This total, however, is exclusive of a, 


maximum of $51,341,388 of indefinite ap- 


propriation for satisfying awards which | 


may hereafter be allowed by the War 
Claims Arbiter under the settlement of 
war claims act of 1928 for payment of 
claims of German and Austrian nationals 
on account of ships, patents and radio 
stations seized during the World War. 


Award of War Claims 

That indefinite appropriation—which 
would make a total of $117,553,192 for 
direct and indefinite appropriations com- 
bined—“should be kept in mind in con- 
nection with any statement of the grand 
total carried by the bill,” the Commit- 
tee report says. 

The War Claims Arbiter, James W. 
Remick, announced, June 11, that he had 
found a fair value of $74,243,000 as a 
base for awards for the so-called ship 
claims growing out of war-time seizures 
of German-owned vessels. (The Arbiter’s 
statement, in full text, will be found on 
page 10.) 

Fourth Buiiding Installment 


While the bill contains numerous items 
distributed among various Government 
departments and establishments, a very 
large proportion of the appropriations, 
the Committee says, is caused by the in- 
clusion of the fourth installment of pub- 
lic, buildings and by the initial appropria- 
tion for the commencement of work on 
the Boulder Canyon project. 

Additional appropriations also are in- 
cluded for carrying into effect new laws, 
enacted during the present session of 
Congress, funds for which could not be 
included in the regular annual appropria- 
tion bills. Another class of items con- 
tributing considerably to the total, 
the Committee explains, “includes the 
amounts of judgments of courts, claims 
allowed by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and claims of various kinds adjudi- 
cated under statutes and certified to Con- 
gress for appropriation.” 


Summary of Major Items 


The Committee’s summary of major 
items of specific appropriation contained 
in the bill follows: 

Public buildings, including construc- 
tion, sites, and administrative expenses, 
$29,037,840. 

Boulder Canyon project, $10,660,000. 

Porto Rican relief, roads and bridges, 
$1,000,000. 

United States Veterans’ Bureau, mili- 
tary and naval compensation, $2,200,000. 

Cooperative agricultural extension 
work, $1,000,000, 

Forest roads and t-ails, $3,500,000. 


Payment to the States of Georgia and | 


South Carolina, flood relief for roads 
and bridges destroyed, $1,311,628.50. 

New penitentiary, northeastern section 
of United States, $1,700,000; 
capital fund for prison industries, .$500,- 
600; construction and maintenance, pri- 
son camps, $750,000; new Federal jails, 
$1,000,000. 

Marine Corps, expenses of expedition- 
ary forces, China and Nicaragua, $1,- 
325,000. 


Postal Service, special delivery fees, | 
$1,000,000; contract air-mail service, $1,- | 


709,000. 


Customs Service, additional salaries 
and expenses, $898,480; New Coast Guard 
cutter for Lake Michigan, $450,000. 


Subsistence of the Army, $500,000; 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, $773,520. 

Panama Canal, maintenance and op- 
eratitn, $500,000. 

President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Law Observance, $250,000. 

George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, $362,075. 

American National Red 
ing. $350,000. 

Equipment, new Department of Com- 
merce Building, $200,000. 

Hydraulic laboratory, 
Standards, $350,000. 

All other items in the bill, including 


Build- 


Cross 


Bureau of 


judgments and audited claims, $4,883,- | 


400.55. 


The $29,037,840 recommended in the 


bill for public buildings under the Treas- | 
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Recommendation Withheld 


On Name of Mr. MacNider 


The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on June 11 ordered a report to the 
Senate on the nomination of 
MacNider, to be Minister to Canada, 
“without recommendation.” 


The Committee withheld any expres- | 
Mac- | 


sion of its attitude toward Mr. 
Nider’s name, upon receipt of a written 


protest from Senator Brookhart (Rep.), | 
of Iowa, who said that the former As- | 


sistant Secretary of War is “personally 
offensive” to him, it was explained orally 
by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Com- 
mittee chairman, 

» “The Committee was generally of the 
opinion,” Mr. Borah said, “that the Sen- 
at. should make the decision on 


stances the Committee should take no 


action which would prejudice the case on | 


either side.” 





Senate Committee Favors 


Study of Farm Labor Supply | 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
on June 11 ordered reported favorably 
a resolution (S. J. Res. 86), offered by 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Committee, creating a 
commission to make a study with respect 
to the adequacy of supply of unskilled 
agricultural labor. 

The resolution empowers the President 
to appoint a commission of such number 
as he may determine, “to investigate the 
facts in respect to the adequacy of the 
supply of unskilled agricultural labor 
and the sources from which it is obtain- 
able, and to make report thereon to the 
President, which report he shall trans- 
mit to Congress with his recommenda- 
tions in respect thereto,” 


% 





1168) 


working | 


Hanford | 


the | 
nomination and that under the circum- | 
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Senator Smoot. Is Confident 


Tariff Bill 


Will Be Passed 





Senate Spends June II in 


Debate Devoted Chiefly to 


Criticism of Proposal on Which Vote 
Will Be Taken June 13 





Confidence in the passage of the tariff , 
bill (H. R. 2667) was expressed June 11, 
by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, during a day 
of debate devoted chiefly to criticisms of 
the pending measure by minority and 
“progressive” Senators. The Senate 
votes on the bill at 2 p.m. June 13. 

In a colloquy with Senator Harrison , 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, who called at- 
tention to the reported opposition to the 
measure of the Pennsylvania Senators, 
Reed (Rep.), and Grundy (Rep.), Mr. 
Smoot said that he was “just as sure 
as I live that the majority of the Senate 
| wants the bill passed.” 

“I do not know how the Senate will 
vote,” said the Utah Senator, “but I do 
hope and trust and I believe that there 
will be enough votes to pass the bill.” 

Senator Reed, a Finance Committee 
member who has been reported as doubt- 
ful on which way he would vote, con- 
ferred with President Hoover and tine 
Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, but did not reveal his position. 
Mr. Reed gave notice in the Senate, how- 
ever, that he will speak briefly on the 
tariff June 12. 

“Does the Senator know how the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (Andrew W. 
Mellon) stands on the bill?” asked Sen- 
ator Harrison. 


Mr. Mellon Is Said 
To Have Denied Statement 


“Yes,” replied Mr Smoot. “He denies 
the statement that was made yesterday 
in the press. He is for it, I should 
judge from the statement which has been 
issued today.” 

The majority leader, Senator Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, and the assistant 
majority leader, Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, both said orally they are 
confident the bill will nass the Senate. 

In the longest speech of the day, Sen- 
ator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
criticized the Hawley-Smoot tariff revi- 
sion and laid the responsibility for it on 
President Hoover. 

Senator La Follette, the first speaker 
of the day, pointed out that the pending 
bill is the twenty-first general revision 
of tariff duties in the country’s history. 

“This report levies taxes on a greater 
number of articles at higher rates of 
duty than any tariff bill brought into this 
chamber for approval since Alexander 
Hamilton drafted the first tariff bill of 
| 1789,” he declared. 

“In 141 years since the establishment 
of the protective system the rates pro- 
vided in the pending report have not} 
been equaled nor, except in time of war 
or under abnormal conditions of panie, | 
have they been even nearly approxi- | 
mated. Considering the number of arti- | 
cles included on the dutiable list this re- | 
port erects the highest tariff wall in 
| American history. 

“That is the point at which we have| 
arrived after more than 14 months since | 
consideration of this bill commenced in | 
the Lower House. That is the nature of | 
the legislation we are asked to approve | 
at the end of a session of Congress called 
by President Hoover to fulfill the Repub- | 
lican pledge of a ‘limited revision’ of the | 
tariff, primarily in the interests of agri- 
culture. 


Proposal Subjected 
|To Analysis and Scrutiny 


“IT appreciate the fact that this bill has 
been subjected to analysis and scrutiny 
such as no previous tariff measure has 
received. It is apparent that the sup- 
porters of the bill are impatient to se- 
cure its final enactment and to divert 
the attention of the public to other ques- | 
tions. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
struggle that has been waged here in 
the Senate during the last eight months 
has involved principles that should not 
be brushed lightly aside now, and that 
will survive the passage of this bill. 
I shall not be deterred, therefore, from | 
discussing the conference report in the | 
light of those principles and asserting 
what seems to me to be compelling ob- | 
jections against its adoption by the Sen- 
ate and its approval by the President. 

“I contend that the pending bill is 
a complete betrayal of President 
Hoover’s pledge, solemnly given to the 
American people throughout the 1928 
campaign, that he would favor a “lim-| 
ited revision” of the tariff as a means 
{toward giving agriculture equality with 
industry. 

“In the face of the pledge to give agri- | 
|culture equality with industry made by 
the Republican party in 1924, and by 
both parties in 1928, the pending bill 
places new burdens upon the farmer 
which increase the disparity against | 
him, deny him relief, and leave him with- | 
out hope of sharing in any substantial | 
| benefits of the protective system, 


|Similar Subterfuge 
Charged to Authors 


“IT propose to show further that the 
pending bill, in its general upward re- 
vision of the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
and in the burdens it lays upon business 
and industry and the consumer, goes 
jfar beyond the revision af the Dingley | 
Act consummated in 1909, in the Payne- 
Aldrich Act under the old guard leader- 
| ship of Senators Aldrich, Crane, Penrose, | 
and Smoot. | 

“Finally, I charge that the same sub-| 
terfuge te which the authors of the) 
Payne-Aldrich bill resorted to conceat 
what they did in 1909 is being adopted | 
here today to force this fraud down the} 
throats of the American people.” 

Senator La Follette asserted that Pres- 
ident Hoover was responsible for the 
tariff bill. 

“Mr. President, it is unnecessary to 
review the 1928 campaign in detail to 
| demonstwate conclusively that it was | 
|Mr. Hoover, more than any other politi- | 





|cal leader, who is responsible for the| 
fact that a bill revising the tariff is 
| pending in this body today,” he said. | 

“As the nominee of the Republican | 
party he literally dragged the tariff is-| 
sue into the campaign. In speech after 
speech he emphasized the need of tariff | 
revision. Yielding to the exigencies of 
the gampaign, President Hoover sought 
to perpetuate the tariff as a partisan po- 
litical issue and by his interpretation of 


revision in behalf of agriculture, Mr. 
La Follette contended. The method em- 
ployed by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, he said, to compute the percentage 
of increase in the bill is wholly inac- 
curate. 

“When the Senator from Utah under- 
takes, however, to compute the percent- 
age of increase of the proposed rate over 
the existing rates I reject his method as 
totally inaccurate and assert that it con- 
veys an entirely erroneous understand- 
ing of the increases which are carried in 
this conference report,” he 


leads him to the conclusion that taking 
the ad valorem equivalents of the duties 
for the bill as a whole the proposed bill 
represents an increase of 6.86 per cent 
over the existing law. 

“The fact is, Mr. President, that the 


proposed Hawley-Smoot bill represents | 
/an increase of 20 per cent above the rate 


structure of the existing Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act. This increase is clearly 
shown in the ad valorem equivalents for 
each of the 15 schedules of the bill and 
by a comparison of the computed ad 
valorem duties under the act of 1922 
and the pending bill, estimated on the 
basis of imports for 1928. The Senator 
himself admits in the figures he has pre- 
sented to the Senate that the duties un- 
der the rates of the pending bill are 
estimated at $630,456,280, as compared 
with $522.649,383 under the present law. 
This is an increase of 20 per cent. 


Ad Valorem Equivalents 
Of Duties Are Described 


According to the Senator’s figures the 
ad valorem equivalents of the duties are 
35.22 per cent under the Fordney-Me- 
Cumber Act and 40.80 per cent under the 
Hawley-Smoot bill, This represents an 
increase of the proposed ad valorem rates 
over the existing ad valorem rates of 
20 per cent. The Senator from Utah, 


however, has informed the Senate and! 


the country that it represents an increase 
of 6.86 per cent. 

“The trouble with the Senator’s method 
of figuring is that he has simply sub- 
tracted the present ad valorem rate from 
the proposed ad valorem rate in order to 
calculate the percentage of increase. He 
should have carried his calculation a step 
further. He should have divided the 


figure at which he has arrived, namely, | 


6.86 per cent, by the present ad valorem 
rate, namely, 33.22 per cent, and he 
would have arrived at the correct figure 
showing the percentage of increase in 
the proposed bill over the present law, 
namely, 20 per cent. 

“T have no doubt that the Senator's 
figures are entirely clear to him, and cer- 
tainly they are as persuasive as any 
figures that could be produced here to 
support the claim that this bill is a 
limited revision of the existing law. 

“Unfortunately these figures and the 
method the Senator has employed in ar- 
riving at them are certain to be misun- 
derstood by the country, and so far as 
they furnish a coriparison of the pro- 
posed bill with the existing law they 
underestimate the increase in rates by 
more than two-thirds of the actual in- 
crease, 


“pe 
or 


| Equal Protection 


Is Said to Be Denied 


declared. | 
“The method employed: by the Senator | 


Proper Training 
For Broadcasting 


Termed Problem 


Federal Office of Education’ 





Says Educational Factor 
Has Assumed Important 
Position in Radio 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
resonant voice, faultless diction, dis- 
tinct enunciation and correct pronunci- 
ation, along with a dramatic appeal to 
attract the listener. 

Fundamental Essentials 

Fundamental essentials for broad- 
casting are set forth in the statement, 
which foliows in full text: 

With more than 500 broadcasting 
stations now operating in this country, 
says a statement issued by the United 
States Office of Education, and with 

from one to six announcers at each sta- 
together with the other 


| tion, 


broadeasting has grown very 7apidly; 
too rapidly in fact, for sufficient time to 
properly train radio speakers. 

According to the advisory committee 
on education by radio, in summing up its 


study for the Office of Education, among | 


these 500 radio stations, 77 are owned 
and operated by colleges and universi- 
ties, and 80 other institutions of higher 
learning that do not own their stations 
also broadcast educational matters. 
Eight of these institutions offer some 
form of credit for successful completion 
of radio courses. 


Educational Value 


It can thus be seen that radio, along 
with the school, the library and the 
newspaper, has taken its place as a 
medium for the dissemination of educa- 
tional material. It is manifestly evi- 
dent, says the statement, that in order 
to be most effective, the broadcaster 
should possess a resonant voice, a fault- 
less diction, a distinct enunciation, a cor- 
rect pronunciation, together with the 
subtle ability to stir thought in the 
listener. ‘ 

These qualifications cover a wide field 
of endowment, culture, and education, 
and teachers of education and English 
have opportunity to make a large con- 
tribution to the preparation of broad- 
casters by giving special attention to 
the above-noted essentials, and by stress- 
ing the spoken word equally with that 
of the written word. 

Both commercial and _ educational 
broadcasters are searching tirelessly to 
find what successful broadcasting is, and 
{how it can be measured with certainty 


enough to determine methods and prac-} 
com- | 
in vocal | 


tices. A number of commercial 
panies conduct studio classes 
technique which their announcers are 
required to attend. The American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters has interested 
itself to the extent of offering an annual 
|award for the highest excellence in an- 
nouncing. 
Broadcasting Needs 

It is clear, however, that successful 
| broadcasting, particularly of matter that 
secks educational results, must begin far 
| back of vocal technique, and must go 
|far beyond it. 

Since humanity uses and depends on 
| the sense of sight more than on any of 
|the other senses, and since radio, at 


the sounds made by the radio teacher, 


“An examination of the rates in the|it is most necessary that he put into his 


bill, schedule by schedule, as reported) 
|from conference, | 
‘this legislation falls in providing equal | 


shows how far 


protection for agriculture with industry 
under the protective system. This bill 
increases the ad valorem rates in schedule 
2, earths, earthenware, and glassware, 


to 53.62 per cent, or an increase over| 


existing law of 17 per cent. 


the rates to 46.42 per cent, or an increase | 
|over existing law of 15 per cent. 


“It increases the rates in schedule 


on wool and manufactures 


ing law of 20 per cent. 


|of silk, to 59.13 per cent, or an increase 
lover existing law of 4 per cent. 


short | 


In schedule | 
9, manufactures of cotton, it increases | 


' It increases | tation taken care of under 
{the rates in schedule 12, manufactures | rection. 


voice all the personality and appeal that 
might be expressed in part by his ap- 
pearance and movements were he in the 
| presence of his class. 

| In order to do this, the broadcaster 
; should be well poised and well prepared. 


| He should write his radio talk, thoroughly | 


|/memorize it until every expression 


jsounds spontaneous, and yet every sy!l- 


| expression. 
Having prepared his talk, the broad- 
caster should endeavor to adapt himseif 


11 to the radio medium by having the tech- 
of wool to 


59.83 per cent, or an increase over exist- | 


nicalities of voice placing, diction, ar- 
ticulation, pronunciation, and _ interpre- 
skilled 


Success with the radio can not 


creases the rates in schedule 13, manu-| must be communicated. The public is hua. 
factures of rayon, to 53.62 per cent, or | gry for something worth while. Teaching 


9 


an increase over existing law of 2 per 


cent. 


|of manufacture, upon which many of the 


duties are highly effective and which the 
farmer, along with the mass of the con- 
sumers of the country, must purchase 
as necessaries of life. 

“The pending bill increases the rates in 
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Senators Revising 


Treaty Resolution 





New Draft on President's Re- 
fusal of Papers Planned 





Routine business displaced the London 


by radio requires a particular kind of 


These schedules embrace articles | competence, and the right kind of a voice 
is much more important than the right | 


| kind of a degree. 
Suggestions Prepared 

_ Definite suggestions for the prepara- 
|tion of material for broadcasting are 
'given in an instruction sheet issued for 

radio speakers by Dr. A, S. Burrows, 
| superintendent of schools of King County, 
| Wash., as follows: 
| Write out your exact wording. Begin 
with one or more striking statements. 
Present your specialty on the level of 13- 
year olds. Do not overrate the intelli- 
gence of your listeners. Use a few per- 
tinent historical allusions. Give informa- 
| tional details of your subject even though 

these seem too simple to you. Anecdotes, 
| short and clearly to the point, are good. 

Avoid too much generalization. Minimize 
| preachment and advice. Close with three 





naval treaty before the Senate Foreign or four short sentences of five or six 
Relations Committee June 11, as Sena-| words each, clinching the main points 


tors Borah (Rep.), of Idaho; 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, and Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, prepared the 


spondence. 


The subcommittee of three was en- 


Moses presented. 


. , F draft | rize the talk). 
of a resolution expressing the policy of | in front 
the Committee toward President Hoover's | change position while speaking. 
jvefusal to supply certain secret corre- | Position is preferable. 


Revise for clearness and de- 
| livery. Reread aloud several times for 
time and practice (or better still memo- 

Speak distinctly directly 
the microphone. Do not 
Sitting 


of 


To train for radio broadcasting a spe- 
Such 
where 


cial kind of school is necessary. 
schools are coming into being 


gaged in revising a resolution offered the | training is given in radio technique for 
preceding day by Senator Black, which | both the speaking and_ singing voice. 
will set forth the Committee’s right to | Such training ih the details of technique, 


examine, in executive session, all pa- 


many of which are quite simple, will 
‘eliminate ordinary errors; proper distance 


pers and correspondence bearing on in- |from the phone, proper volume, correct 


| ternational agreements submitted to the | pitch, and, most important of all, quality 


Senate for ratification. Mr. Borah, Com- | of tone. 


mittee chairman, says that he expects 
such a re lution to be adopted by the 
Committee. « 

The importance of having all the pa- 


by Senator Shipstead 
of Minnesota, a Committee member, who 
said orally that the diplomatic history of 
the country shows that when it comes to 


the Republican platform he committed | the interpretation of a treaty by impar- 
himself and the party to tariff revision as |"*tial tribunals “these notes and under- 


the chief remedy for the solution of the 
farm problem. 

Measure Is Declared 

To Violate Pledge 


Just as the Payne-.\Idrich bill violated 
a pledge for the downward revision of | 
the Dingley tariff, so does the Hawley- 
j Smoot bill violate pledges of “limited”! 


standings have often been a determin- 
ing factor in the interpretation.” 

For this reason, said the Minnesota 
Senator, the Senate should certainly have 
all the correspondence, although he ad- 
mits that the particular papers refused 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, at Mr. Hoover’s direction, 


might be found valueless after examina- | ) 7 n- , - 
} moned as a witness by authority of said) the chairman. 


tion. 


‘ 
4 





| Inquiry Into Rail Mergers 


| Asked by Senator Couzens 


pers bearing on a treaty was emphasized | 


(Farmer-Labor), | 





[Continued from Page 1.} 


thereof, is authorized to sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions 


j}and recesses of the Senate, to employ 


jand to 


such experts, and such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpoena or 
otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
|papers and documents, to administer 


such oaths, and to take such testimony,ecess of 25 cents per 100 words. 


to have such printing and binding done, 
make such expenditures, as_ it 
deems necessary.” 


Every person whe. having been sum- 


radio | 
speakers and teachers, the vocation of, 


present, reproduces in the classroom only | 


lable is uttered with exactly the correct | 


di- | 


d be | 
It in-| achieved by merely saying words. Ideas 


| 





THE SENATE convened at 
| June 11. Senator La Follette (Rep.), 


| 


¢ of Wisconsin, spoke on the tariff. (De- 


tails on page~1.) 

Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
| fornia, reported favorably from the 
| Finance Committee the House bill lib- 
| evalizings World War veterans’ com- 
| pensation. 
| Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, spoke on the tariff. Senator 


| Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, spoke in reply. 
A 

G5NATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 

New York, entered a motion to re- 


consider the vote by which the Senate 
adopted the McKellar amendment to 
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of the 


The Senate 


noon, # the While bill (H. R. 9592), amending 


the merchant marine act. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced action on certain legislation. 
A message was received from the 
President. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vama, served notice that on June 12, 
as soon after noon as possible, he 
would address the Senate briefly on the 
tariff. Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, said that he would speak after 
Senator Reed. 

By a unanimous consent request pro- 
posed by Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, 
the Senate proceeded to take up uncb- 
jected bills on the legislative calendar. 

On the motion of Senator Reed, the 
Senate recessed at 4:30 p. m. until 
noon, June 12. 





Representative Simmons (Rep.), of | 


Scottsbluff, Nebr., obtained consent to 
address the House June 12 on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Two Judiciary Committee measures 
were called up from that Committee by 
Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo. The first was a bill (H. R. 
980), to permit the United States to 
become party defendant in certain 
cases, and the other a bill (H. R. 7822), 
authorizing the appointment of com- 
missioners of the United States Court 
of Claims and prescribing their duties, 
including the taking of testimony, etc. 
In both cases the House disagreed to 
the Senate amendments to the bills and 
the Speaker appointed conferees. 

A 
HREE special rules for considera- 
tion of certain measures in the 

House, planned for June 12, were re- 
ported to the House by the acting 
chairman of the House Committee on | 
Rules. They are: | 

H. R. 12549, the Vestal copyright re- 





Radio Prescriptions 
Defended at Hearing 


Counsel for KFKB Offers to 
| Forego Feature, However, 
If Commission Desires 








Broadcasting of medical prescriptions 
over Station KFKB at Milford, Kans., 
by Dr. John R. Brinkley of that town 
will be discontinued if the Federal Radio 
Commission so desires, the Commission 
was told on June 11 by counsel for the 
station. 

Presenting closing arguments for re- 
newal of the license of this station, cited 
for alleged broadcasting of “improper” 
medical information, George Strong, at- 
|torney for the station, declared that his 
clients were willing to omit the par- 
ticular feature. According to previous 
testimony in the case, Dr. Brinkley sev- 
eral times during the day would pre- 
scribe, by number, medicines for the ail- 
ments of radio listeners who had written 
him. These numbered prescriptions are | 
procurable only at drug stores which | 
are members of the Brinkley Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

The American Medical Association 
which had complained about the methods | 
of Dr. Brinkley over the station, along 
with the Kansas Medical Association, 
Mr. Strong declared, “is an ultra-con- 
servative organization and holds back 
| valuable information on health from the 
public.” Urging the Commission to “go 
slow,” he said, there is “a real danger 
that the Commission, by exercising an 
indirect censorship, will block advances 
in medical science.” 

Other tribunals are better qualified to 
pass on such matters as glaudular opera- 





In 1931, Says Chairman 


[Coutinued from Page 1.] 
by the creation of some such body as a 
judicial council or something of that kind. 

Representative Cramton suggested to 
him that the intent of Congress is en- 
tirely in harmony with the intent of the 
President but there has been a persistent 
attempt to divert the President’s com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ob- 
servance into other channels and to take 
up the wisdom of the policy of national 
| prohibition. Mr. Cramton said the intent 
|of Congréss was to give the Commission 
| authority to make a thorough inquiry 
|into the enforcement of all laws, but} 
| with specific emphasis upon the enforce- 
ment of prohibition under the provisions 
of the Eighteenth Amendment to the| 
Federal Constitution. Mr Wickersham | 
said he was personally in accord with | 
Mr. Cramtons view. ' 
“We took the Eighteenth Amendment 
|as a part of the Constitution,” Mr. Wick- 
ersham said, “like every other part of 
the Constitution, and the question with 
; us was how we can best enforce it, and | 
we proceeded on that theory.” He said, 
however, he wanted to say candidly there 
was a difference of opinion in the Com- 
mission ‘on that head.” 

The Appropriations Committee report 
on Commission’s proposed budget for 
1930-31 includes the fallowing: 

General office expenses (including rent, ! 
about $10,000), $100,000; estimated Com- | 
missioners per diems, $17,000; estimated | 
| Commissioners travel expenses, $5,000; | 
| prohibition, $65,000; cost of crime, $20,- | 
| 000; causes of crime, economic factors, | 
| $6,000; police, $5,000; criminal justice | 
}and the foreign born, $15,000; presecu- | 
tion, $11,000; statistics, $6,000; lawless- | 
ness of Government officials, $20,000; | 
courts, $50,000; probation, prison and 
parole, $10,000. 
Ley 
Committee, or any subcommittee thereof, | 
wilfullw makes default or who, having| 
appeared, refuses to answer any question | 
pertinent to the investigation herein au-| 
thorized shall be liable to the penalties 
provided by section 102 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United Stated. 

“The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
The 
expenses of the Committee or subcom- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 

| 


| 
| 
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Louis Crawford Need . 


| ter, Minn., equal facilities. 


The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, June 11. # 


vision bill (discussion on page 1); S. 
962, to correct an inadvertence in the 
1930 transportation act that omitted 
the Merchants and Miners Steamship 
Co, from the guaranty clause benefits; 
H. R. 11, the Capper-Kelly price main- 
tenance bill (discussion on page 1). 

On each of these the rule provides 
two hours’ general debate. 

Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of 
New York City, delivered a speech on 
unemployment. Beginning with a his- 
torical background, he said the primary 
cause of unemployment in modern eco- 
nomic life is overpreduction. 


A 
REPRESENTATIVES Quin (Dem.), 
of McComb, Miss., and Almon 


(Dem.), of Tuscumbia, Ala., discussed 
Muscle Shoals. 

The bill (H. R. 7638) authorizing 
the acquisition of land in Montgomery 
County, Ala., as an addition to Maxwell 
Field, was passed. It, authorizes an 
appropriation of $200,000. 

The House agreed to set apart June 
13 for the private calendar and at 4:55 
p. m. adjourned until noon June 12, 





Marshal in Georgia Area 


President Hoover on June 11 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
tion of Louis H. Crawford, of Georgia, 


to be United States marshal for the 
northern district of Georgia. This is a 
reappointment, it was stated at the 


White House. 
————$_—$ $ $ 


tions for physical rejuvenation performed 
by Dr. Brinkley, said Mr. Strong in cau- 
tioning the Commission to exercise care 
in its decision. He declared that Dr. 
H. L. Hunt, of New York City, a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association 
had performed “several hundred” glandu- 
lar operations with considerable success. 

The license of Station KFKB expired 
on May 31, but the Commissian extended 
it until June 20 pending determination of 
the case. Affidavits in support of the 
station were introduced on June 11 by 
Mr. Strong as a part of his final pres- 
entation. 

Commissioner Ira E. Robinson, who 
presided at the hearing of the case two 
weeks ago, declared the question being 
considered by the Commission was not 
that of the authenticity of the Brinkley 
operations, but of the “public service” 
of the station. The Commission, he de- 
clared, desires to know if the station is 
being operated in the general public in- 
terest or merely to increase the revenues 
* om Brinkley, at his hospital at Mil- 
ord. 

Moreover, declared Judge Robinson, if 
a channel is provided for Dr. Brinkley’s 
use in soliciting medical practice, the 


a ey ae. 
| Commission, in fairness would have to 


provide other hospitals, like Johns Hop- 
kins, and the Mayo Brothers at Roches- 
He declared 
he did not believe that wave lengths 
should be used for such enterprises. 

Station KFKB operates on the 1,050 
kilocyele channel with 5,000 watts power 
during daylight hours only. Besides the 
complaints against the nature of the pro- 
grams of the station, it also was cited 
by the Commission for off-frequency op- 
eration. 












Price Reporting - 


~ On Cottonseed 
Said to Aid All 


Federal Trade Commission 
Told National Association 
Has Long Struggled With 


Problem 








The public and all others interested in 
cottonseed can be served beat by means 
of a system of price reporting which in- 
cludes bid and ask prices, T. O. Asbury, 
of the Southérn Cottonseed Oil Company 
and vice president of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products ssociation, testified 
June 11 at a hearing on cottonseed prices 
conducted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

The national association, Mr. Asbury 
said, for a long time has Leen struggling 
with the whole problem of publishing 
fair ani accurate market reports. A 
policy of broadcasting current prices was 
in vogue until a comparatively recent 
ruling against the practice was made by 
the Department of Justice, and now only 
past and closed transactions are re- 
ported, the witness pointed out. 

Mr. Asbury stated that the reporting 
of past prices is misleading to the pub- 
lic unless accompanied by a statement of 
current prices. All of the facts are never 
misleading, but incomplete information 
may be, he said. A plan whereby some 
mills report current prices, some past, 
and others only part of the facts is 
clearly unsatisfactory, it was explained, 
and this condition has existed in the 
industry. 

Reporting System Revised 

When the attitude of the Department 
of Justice was made known, no time was 
lost in revising the reporting svstem, he 
said. Mr. Asbury pointed out that when 
the association published current prices 
thére was no occasion for competitors to 
inquire of each other what prices were 
being paid for cottonseed. It was ex- 
plained that publishing of past prices 
may be of interest to those following 
price trends and may also serve as a 
check on untrue reports, but the vital 
interest of the farmer, mill man and the 
public is in the present or bid price. 

The witness was questioned by the 
Commission’s attorney, Walter B. 
Wooden, concerning the so-called “fifty- 
cent” buyers, a phrase used to describe 
car-lot commission buyers, who usualiy 
receive 50 cents a ton on cottonseed as 
their commission. Mr. Asbury pointed 
out that this system of activity was 
formerly subject to great abuses. The 
number of this type of commission men 
has been reduced considerably in recent 
years, he said. 

Mr. Asbury explained that the big ob- 
jection to the “fifty-cent” man is that he 
turns or influences the sale of cotton- 
seed without performing a bona fide serv- 
ice. Under the code he is legitimate if 
he performs an actual service. The wit- 
ness testified that he has known of cases 
where as high as $2 has been paid to 
some one who has not performed any 
service whatever for influencing the sale 
of seed. 


Problem of Grading Seed 

In order to curtail abuses, the aetivi- 
ties of the “fifty-cent” commission man 
must be closely policed, according to Mr. 
Asbury. 

The legitimate “fifty-cent” man who 
works for his money goes out into the 
field to locate and purchase the seed and 
he is generally associated with one par- 
ticular mill, it was stated. The average 
car lot includes about 25 tons of cotton- 
seed, Mr. Asbury said. 

The old rule of the national associa- 
tion concerning the grading of seed has 
not to any great extent been followed 
by the Southern Cottonseed Oil Com- 
pany, but it is believed that the new rule 
adopted last May is more favorable and 
will be followed mere closely this year, 
he added. 

Mr. Asbury pointed out that the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
in cooperation with the Federal and State 
departments of agriculture, has com- 
pleted considerable work on the problem 
of grading seed during the last two 
yeags. 

The independent buyer may, but does 
not necessarily tend to, bid up the price 
of seed without regard to grade and 
other considerations of value, Mr. As- 
bury explained in answer to a question 
by Mr. Wooden. 
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Bishop Cannon Announces Willingness [Wheat Acreage Textile Foundation Organized 


To Testify on Work of Church Board Reduced in 18 


————_— 5 > * 
Objections to Discussing Personal Activities in Politics Are Repeated Foreign Nations 
In Voluntary Appearance Before Senate Commit- 

tee Investigating Lobbying 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tee, as I did in my statement to the press 
on Friday night, ‘I intended no discour- 
tesy to the Senate or the members of 
the Senate Committee by retiring as a 
voluntary witness from the Committee 
room on Thursday morning.’ Certainly 
I thought I had the right to do so. 

“In order that there may be no impli- 
cation of a purpose which f aid not in- 
tend, as I have understood that a quorum 
of the Committee will be present this 
morning, I am here again today, if the 
Committee so desires, as a voluntary 
witness, to give any additional informa- 


tion concerning the activities of the 
Board of Temperance and Social Service 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South.” 


Asks for Ruling 
On Objections 


“Should any member of the Committee 
desire to ask questions concerning my 
political activities in the anti-Smith 
campaign, I respectfully request that a 
full Committee consider my objections 


, which I raised to the answering of such 


questions on Tuesday morning, June 3 
(see Record, page 12132-37) and Wednes- 
day morning, June 4 (see Record, page 
12178), which objections clearly set forth 
my position on the question at issue, and 
why I refused to answer.” 

Senator Caraway stated that he in- 
ferred, without having been present at 
the previous hearing, that Bishop Cannon 
insisted that his position was that of be- 
ing associated with a group which had 
conducted lobbying activities in Wash- 
ington. 


“That I was chairman of the board,” | 


said the bishop. 

Referring to the statement of the 
bishop read to the Committee pointing 
out that he had been before the Com- 
mittee voluntarily, Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, asked: 

“Is it not your understanding that hav- 
ing appeared and been sworn that you 
are no longer at liberty to consider 
yourself a voluntary witness, that you 


9% 


are under jurisdiction of the Committee? 
Bishop Cannon replied that he had not 


so understood. 
“When a witness appears in court, 
whether voluntarily or not, he is sub- 


ject to the jurisdiction of the court uniil 


he is dismissed,” Senator Borah said. 
“My understanding is that after you ap- 
pear and take the oath, you are just 


in the same capacity as though you had 
been subpoenaed.” 

The witness stated again that he had 
not so understood the matter. 

Senator Caraway questioned again if 
the witness had maintained that he was 
acting in the capacity of chairman of 
a board whose lobbying activities were 


to be inquired into and that he did not' . 
‘a report of the treasurer of the anti- 


care to answer questions not related to 
that. 


Willing to Give Data 
On Board’s Work 


Bishop Cannon stated that in a letter 
to the Committee he had stated that 
as an officer of the Board of Temper- 
ance and Social Service he would give 


information as to the activities of the 
board. “I never thought I would be 
questioned about my activities in the 


anti-Smith campaign,” he said. 

“There was testimony given here by E. 
C. Jameson that he had given you 
$65,300,” said Senator Caraway. “Mr. 
Pickett of the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals 
testified fhat his organization had given 
vou $5,000.” The Senator pointed out 
that he understood a return had been 
made “of having received $17,000 and 
no return whatever from this board.” 

Pointing out further that a telegram 
had been sent from the bishop to Mr. 
Jameson requesting him to report $17,000 
as given to the headquarters committee 
of the anti-Smith Democrats and $48,300 
to the anti-Smith Democrats of Virginia, 
Senator Caraway asked: 

“Have you any statement or explana- 
tion in that connection, no report having 
been made of the $5,000 whatever?” 

“Has the Committee considered my ob- 
jections?” responded Bishop Cannon, “I 
have raised objection to answering ques- 
tions as to my political activities.” He 
asserted that the question asked by the 
chairman referred to “my political ac- 
tivities except the question of $5,000 
from the Methodist board.” 

Questioned by Senator Caraway as to 
this amount, Bishop Cannon stated that 
the Methodist board had given him 
$5,000 for the circulation of the speech 
which he had delivered, “Prohibition Re- 
peal Unthinkable.” He continued: 

“I circulated that speech. They wished 
it circulated as prohibition literature. I 
stated here before; the Committee that 
it might be considered, as well as any 
other prohibition literature circulated 
during a campaign like that of 1928, as 
campaign literature, but it was not pub- 
lished as campaign literature, but as 
prohibition literature.” 


Admits That Pamphlet 
Is Propaganda 


Senator Caraway asked if it had not 
been circulated as “propaganda to influ- 
ence the action of political parties in 
writing their platforms and_ selecting 
their candidates.” 

“It was prohibition propaganda,” as- 
serted the bishop. 

“Were you responsible for circulating 
the speech as a political document dur- 
ing the campaign?” asked the Arkansas 
Senator. Bishon Cannon responded that 
this raised the question of whether pro- 
hibition literature circulated during that 
campaign was political literature, adding 
that he had not considered it such. 

“Was theg$5,000 expended prior to the 
meeting of the two conventions?” ques- 
tioned the Senator. 

“No,” replied the bishop. 

“Was the money given to you by Mr. 
Jamesgn for any purpose connected with 
the chairmanship of your board?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Was there any difference in your at- 
titude in the use of funds given to you 
for the board’s use and for other pur- 
poses?” continued Mr, Caraway. 

“No money was given to me for use of 
that board,” said the witness, explaining 
that the church put the money in the 
hands of the board and that none was 
given to him. He testified, however, that | 





* the $5,000 from the Methodist Board of* 


Temperance, Prohibition and Public Mor- 
als had been given direct to him. 

“Was there any difference in the pur- 
poses for which that money was given 
you and the money given you by Mr. 
Jameson?” 

Ck: 

“There was a difterence in the use to 
which you put it?” 

"Yex,”’ 

“You used that money to circulate the 
speech you made, entitled, ‘Prohibition 
Repeal Unthinkable?’” questioned the 
Senator further. 

“T used that money to circulate the 
speech as they requested me to circulate 
it,” replied the bishop. 

“Did you use the other money for the 
same purpose?” 

“What money?” 

“The money Mr. Jameson gave you.” 

“It was used for political purposes,” 
said the bishop. 

“You raise the objection that the Com- 
mittee was without authority to inquire 
into your political activities,” said Sen 
ator Caraway. “What I want to find 
out is, was there any relation between 
your activities in that connection and 
in connection with the board.” 

Bishop Cannon said there was not, that 
he had gone before the country publicly 
and stated that he was not acting as 
a bishop but as an individual citizen. 

“You adhere to declining to answer 
questions on the grounds that it is po- 
litical?” inquired the Committee chair- 
man, 

“I stand by my objections of the first 
morning and ask for a ruling on them,’ 
replied the bishop. 


Object of Contribution 


From Methodist Board 


Senator Walsh then took up the ques- 
tioning of the witness in regard to the 
$5,000 given by the Methodist Board. 

“When did you get the $5,000,” he 
asked. Bishop Cannon replied that he 
did not recall. 

Senator Walsh pointed out that it was 
indicated from a report made by Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson, general secretary 
of the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, to the 
board, Dec. 4, 1928, that the amount was 
given to make up a deficiency in the ac- 
counts of Bishop Cannon. 

“It was to help me circulate the liter- 
ature, Senator; something like that,” 
Bishop Cannon replied. 

Senator Walsh pointed out that Mr. 
Jameson had testified before the Com- 
mittee that he had given a total of $65,- 
300 to Bishop Cannon as follows: Sept. 
18, 1928, $10,000; Sept. 26, $10,000; Oct. 
9, $10,000; Oct. 16, $5,000; Oct. 16, 
$5,000; Oct. 19, $10,000; Oct. 19, $8,000; 
Dec. 6, $4,300, and Jan. 14, 1929, $3,000. 

Mr. Walsh introduced into the record 


Smith Democrats, headquarters com- 
mittee, dated Oct. 27, 1928, which he 
said, “purported to give a statement of 
all receipts from Sept. 1 to Oct. 25, 1928, 
in which no mention made of the 
receipt of any of these sums.” 

He presented a similar report, sub- 
mitted Noy. 3, 1928, in which, he said, 
“no mention made of the receipt of 
sums from Mr. Jameson.” A further re- 
port of Jan. 1, 1929, made no mention of 
these sums, he stated. He submitted also 
a report filed Feb. 15, 1929, in which, 
he said, “appears the receipt of $17,000 
from Mr. Jameson.” 

“Would you care to make any state- 
ment as to how these contributions were 
left out of these reports?” asked Senator 


is 


is 


Walsh of the witness. 
“I wonder what that has to do with 
the lobby investigation,” Senator Rob- 


inson (Rep.), of Indiana, interposed. He 
pointed out that there was a Republican 
committee and a Democratic committee. 

“T am wondering if inquiry into po- 
litical activities is within the rights of 
the committee,” he said. 


“You object to the question?” asked 


Senator Caraway. “I don’t seee how 
the lobby committee chas_ jurisdiction 
as to whether that report is correct,” 
said Mr. Robinson. 


Decision of Committee 
Asked by Bishop Cannon 


Upon it being pointed out that the 
question was not one requiring any an- 
swer but whether the witness wished to 
make a statement, Bishop Cannon said: 

“T can be perfectly frank. It does look 
to me as if this is a method of indirec- 
tion, and I stated to the committee my 
objections to answering questions of this 
kind. I think I have a right to the com- 
mittee passing on this objection before 
I am asked to answer.” 

Senator Caraway stated that he had 
“nassed on this question indirectiy by 
having been asked about it while absent 
from the committee.” “Obligation rests 
on the witness to claim his privilege and 
to question the authority of a question 
when it is asked,” he said. 

Calling attention to a letter by Bishop 
Cannon to Mr. Jameson, Oct. 13, 1928, 
referring to the payment of three-fourths 
of a pledge by C. Bascom Slemp, former 
Secretary to President Coolidge, Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, inquired: 
“How much was that—the total of the 
three-quarters of that amount?” 

“Well, I’m sorry. I may be obtuse, 
but I thought I had stated that those 
questions were distinctly objected to by 
me,” replied Bishop Cannon. 

“I’m not going to examine into your 
personal affairs, nor into your political 
affairs in any different way than I ex- 
amined into the affairs of Mr. Huston 
when he was before the committee,” said 
Senator Blaine. 

“IT deny the connection of this with 
lobbying,” answered Bishop Cannon. 

“Did you keep an account of any money 
that Mr, Slemp either pledged or paid in 
1928?” questioned Mr. Blaine. “That 
has nothing to do with lobbying,” an- 
swered Bishop Cannon. 

Senator Robinson pointed out that the 
witness had repeatedly refused to answer 
such questions. 


Method of Questioning 
Other Witnesses Cited ° 


“In the Huston matter, if Mr. Huston 
had so answered, we would never have 
been able to go into his account,” stated 
Senator Blaine. “I am asking where the 
account is.” 

“TI don’t see where this has anything 
to do with the Huston matter,” said 
Senator Robinson. 

Bishop Cannon stated that he would 


' lina, 
| Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


continue to refuse to answer “if the 
Senator continues to pursue the inquiry 


into matters which come within the scope : 


of my objections.” 
Chairman Caraway peinted out that 


the witness had only to refuse to answer 
and that the questions would be for the 
committee to pass upon. 

“I am not asking you what are the 
contents of the accounts to which I have 
referred,” stated Senator Blaine. “This 
Committee cannot accept your word 
based on your judgment or opinion as 
to whether the money was used for lob- 
bying.” 

He wanted to find out what accounts 
had been kept, he said. 

“Did you keep an account of pledges 
received from Mr. Slemp?” asked Mr. 
Blaine. “I decline to answer,” replied 


, Bishop Cannon. 


“Did you keep an account of any funds 
received in 1928?” “I decline to answer.” 

“Where is the account of the $5,000 
received from Dr. Wilson’s organiza- 
tion?” “I decline to answer.” 

“IT understand you decline to answer 
any questions as to the whereabouts 
of any accounts in 1928?” 
Senator Blaine. “Except those of the 


Board of Temperance and Social Serv- | 


ice; and the committee was furnished 
a statement of that,” said Bishop Can- 
non. 

Declaring that the witness would “have 
an opportunity to answer when _ re- 
called,” Senator Blaine asked if Bishop 
Cannon, in connection with any organiza- 
tfon with which he was associated, had 
appreached or consulted any Member of 
Congress elected in the campaign of 1928 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky, 


Louisiana, Texas, or Oklahoma, “or in 
any other State in which you operated or 
to which you sent copies of your speech, 
‘Prohibition Repeal Unthinkable.’ ” 

He asked also if, since the election of 
1928, the witness had conferred with 
any one in relation to the nomination or 
confirmation of any official. 


continued | 





Agricultural Bureau Reports 
Unofficial Estimates for 
Canada Also Smaller Than 
Last Year’s 





Wheat acreage has been reduced in 18 
foreign countries which in 1929 repre- 
sented 38 per cent of the world total 
exclusive of Russia and China, the Bu- 
'reau of Agricultural Economics, Depari- 
ment of Agriculture, stated June 11. Un- 
official estimates of the acreage in Can- 
jada are below the figures for last year, 
jthe Bureau stated. | 

Rye acreage in 10 European countries 
jis estimated as slightly larger than last 
|year. The statement follows in full text: 
| The wheat acreage as far as reported 
|for the 1930 harvest in 18 foreign coun- 
ltries is 93.439,000 acres against 93,873,- 
000 acres in the same countries for the 


1929 harvest when these countries rep- 
jresented 88 per cent of the estimated 
world total exclusive of Russia and 


China, according to reports received by 
ithe Foreign Service of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

The 1930 wheat acreage in Canada has 
not been officially estimated, but unoffi- 
cial estimates are below 1929. Present 


leonditions point to a higher yield” pei 
acre than was obtained last year. High 
winds in central Alberta, southern Sas- 


katchewan, and southern Manitoba have 
occasioned considerable damage by soil 
| blowing and have greatly advanced the 
need for early moisture. 
May Developments Vary 

The present outlook is for a European 
wheat crop somewhat below the record 
crop harvested in 1929. Crop develop- 
ments during May varied in different 
parts of the continent, as they took an 
unfavorable turn in France and Italy, 
but showed some improvement in the 
Danube basin with continued favorable 
prospects in central European countries. 

The Italian crop has been estimated 
at 220,000,000 bushels, a reduction of 
41,000,000 bushels from the 1929 harvest. 
The crop in Yugoslavia has also been 
estimated below last year. The Spanish 
crop is estimated at 161,000,000 bushels, 
an increase of 6,000.000 bushels ove 
last year. 

Conditions in Germany point to a crop 





With F. W. Hobbs as Executive. 





Chairman Elected and Committee to Draft Constitution 
Designated by Board of Directors Immediately 
Following Appointment by President Hoover 





Franklin W. Hobbs, of Boston, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Textile 


| Foundation, June 11, at the first meeting 


of the board, it was announced at the 
Department of Commerce. 

Earlier in the day President Hoover, 
according to announcement at the White 
House, had appointed as directors of the 
foundation: Mr. Hobbs, for a term of 
four years; Stuart W. Cramer, president 
of the Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. 
C., for three years; and Harry D. Thomp- 
son, president of the United States Fin- 
ishing Co., of New York Ciiy, for two 
years. 

According to the law, granting a Fed- 
eral charter to the foundation, signed by 
President Hoover, June 10, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Agriculture also are members of the 
OG 
as large as, or larger than last year. 

Conditions in Hungary and Rumania 
also point to larger crops. The expected 
increases in these countries, however, are 
not large enough to offset the decreases 
expected in France and Italy. 


wheat exports have increased the acreage 
about 15 per cent. Drought has threat- 
ened a number of regions in both Euro- | 
pean and Asiatic Russia. 


The total wheat acreage in Russia 
sown up to May 25 was about 5,000,000 
acres less than the 1929 acreage, but | 
later reports may bring the total up to 
last year. The southern regions which 
have in the past supplied the bulk of 

| 


Record Indian Crop 

Conditions in Algeria and Tunis point 
to crops equal to last year, but the crop 
in Morocco will probably be less than in 
1929, 

India has harvested a record crop esti- 
mated at 387,000,000 bushels, nearly 70,- | 
000,000 bushels greater than in 1929, | 

The 1930 rye acreage in 10 European 
countries is estimated at 24,557,000 acres 
against 24,348,000 acres in the same] 
countries in 1929 when these countries | 
represented nearly two-thirds of the esti- | 
mated European rye acreage exclusive | 
of Russia. The latest official conditions 
of the crops in Germany and Poland were 
above average and above last year. 


board of directors. 


At the vurganization meeting, held in 
the offices of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, a committee—con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Robert P. Lamont; Mr. Hobbs and Mr. 
Thompson—was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution anc by-laws. and to report at 
the next meeting, which will be held at 
the cal! of the chairman. 

E. T. Pickard, chief of the textile divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, 
was named as acting secretary. Tem- 
porary headquarters are to be estab- 
lished in the Department of Commerce 
building, it was announced. 

The foundation’s purposes are de- 
scribed “economic ‘and scientific re- 
search for the benefit of the textile indus- 
try and its allied branches, including the 
producers of raw materials.” Under the 
provisions of the law establishing it, the 
foundation is authorized to receive from 
the Textile Alliance, a private war-time 
organization, approximately $2,000,000, 
in accordance with an arrangement be- 
tween the alliance and the Department 
of State. 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
June 11, 


1930 





10:30 a. m.—Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California called. Subject of conference 


| not announced. 


10:45 a. m.—Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 
of Texas, called to recommend the ap- 
pointment of W. Lee Estee, of Texar- 
kana, Tex., Federal District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Texas, to be a 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 
o1 Appeals for the Fifth Judicial Circuit. 

11 a. m.—Merle Thorpe, editor of the 
Nation’s Business, official organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, called to pay his respects. 

11:30 a. m.—H. E. Spangler, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, a lav partner of the late 
Secretary of War, James W. Good, called 
to pay his respects, 

12 m.—A_ delegation representing 13 
vomen’s organizations, headed by Mrs. 
Glen L. Swiggett, of Washington, D. Cu 
called to request the President to sup- 
port pending legislation to continue the 
infancy and maternity work under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, now expired. 

12:15 p. m.—The emergency committee 
tor employment legislation called to urge 
the President to support the three bills 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, relating 
to unemployment. 

12:45 p. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called. Subject of confer- 


‘ence not announced. 





Jf. Sulka 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS y 


WHEN IN PARIS AND LONDON 


Before sailing to Europe you will find 
it a great convenience to have us open 
your account in our Paris and London 
Shops if this has not already been done. 


NEW YORK—S512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO—6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





Dr. JuLIo PReEstT 
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“Pan-Americanism rests on the solid fact of our neigh- 


borhood and intercourse. It is the spirit of Pan-Ameri- 


canism, in its desire for understanding and comradeship, 


~ # Os aos : 
in its aim to promote accord, in its wise use of the means 


available to these ends, in its abundant confidence that 


no mere barrier of race or language can stand in the way 


of unity of spirit and purpose, that we find in a large 


measure the hope for the future of the American nations. 
. 


- ‘ = a 
—lTrom ‘Our Relations to the Nations of the Western 
; 4 - : ( 
Hemisphere : hy C harles Evans Hughes, the present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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American Trends | 
Mark Rebuilding 
Of Cities in Japan 
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Summer School * 
Of Importance to 
Education Plan 


Federal Specialist Points Out 
Several Ways in Which In- 
stitution Aids Ambitious 
Students 











| | Machine Harvests 
| Acrein 45 Minutes 


| Topical Survey of Federal Government 








MAKING A MIDSUMMER ‘FROST’ 











Regulation of Highway Bridges 
- Designed to Assist Commerce 


Combined Harvester-thresh- 
er Saves Time and 
Manpower 


























Reconstruction Program Ex- 
hibits Marked Progress, 
According to Report to, 
Commerce Department | 


NLY 45 minutes are required to 
harvest an acre of wheat when a 
combined harvester-thresher is used, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. Compari- 
son of this rate of operation with time 
required for similar work in earlier | 
days is made by the statement, which 
follows in full text: 
When wheat was harvested with a | 
sickle and thrashed with a flail, from 
35 to 50 hours of labor were required 
for harvesting and thrashing an acre 
with a yield of 15 bushels. The intro- 
duction of the cradle saved about 10 
hours per acre. 

At present farmers in the Great 
Plains use from four to five hours in 
harvesting an acre of wheat with a 
binder and threshing from the shock 
with stationary thresher. From three 
to four hours is required when the crop 


Protection of Navigation and Road Transportation | 
Sought by Federal Requirements | 





Topic I1I—Public Roads: Bridges 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Public Roads. 
By E. E. Denison, 
Representative in Congress From Illinois 


HE population of the United 
States has grown very rapidly; 
the commerce of the Nation has 

undergone a tremendous expansion in 
recent years; our increase in industrial 
activity has le@ to a study and be- 
ginning development of the use of our 
navigable waters for the creation of 








By V. P. Copping 
Far Eastern Section, Bureau of Foreign & # 
and Domestic Commerce, Department | & 
of Commerce 
Evidences of American influence are 
very much apparent in the new Japan 
which has resulted from the reconstruc-! 
tion program carried out by the govern- 
ment since the earthquake of 1923. | 
With this reconstruction has come a 
greater “westernization,” which is giv 
ing an entirely new aspect to the lead-' ; 
ing cities of the country. Tokyo, with, 
its wide, well-paved streets, huge office! [3 
buildings and other modern structures, is: af 


The introduction of the Summer school 
into the American educational scheme, 
which now serves approximately 500,000 
students in the public elementary schools 
|of the cities alone, and nearly 400,000 
students in universities, colleges, and 
| teacher training schools, affords many 
opportunities to the ambitious, the acting 
chief of the division of statistics, M. M. 
Proffitt, stated orally at the United 
States Office of Education. 

In public secondary and elementary 
education, Mr. Proffitt said, the Summer 
school performs three important func- 





network of improved highways which 
lets from the seas, and the even greater 
have been built and are being built in 
order to accommodate the commerce 
and travel of the country, it will be 
seen how important and comprehensive 
is the work of those committees of the 
House and Senate whose duty it is to 


not the Tokyo of preearthquake days, 
when flimsy buildings lined its unim- 


roved throughfares, and slow trotting | 
through | 


rikisha coolies dragged fares 
muddy streets, dodging occasional auto- 
mobiles. Today the few remaining ’riki- 
sha are almost lost among the thousands 
of automobiles which crowd Japan’s cap- 
ital and countryside. In less than seven 
years Tokyo has been transformed from 
a mass of burning ruins to a modern city. 
Changes in Yokohama 
Similar changes have taken place in 


Yokohama, which celebrated the comple-| 


tion of its earthquake reconstruction 
work last year. In addition to modern 
bridges, municipal and private buildings, 
well-paved streets and boulevards, Yoko- 


hama now possesses an excellent har-) 


bor which is the home port for Japanese 
motor-type vessels that vie in size and 
beauty with those of European nations. 

American influence is to be found at 


larly in the reconstructed areas of Tolyo 
and Yokohama. Many buildings are 
constructed largely of American lumber 
and reinforced steel, along modern archi- 
tectural lines which have been adapte 
to Japan’s requirements by American 
engineers or by Japanese trained in 
the United States. The American auto- 
mobile and truck predominates, and in 
shop windows may be seen haberdashery, 


household wares, canned goods, pharma- | 


ceuticals, office equipment, electrical sup- 

plies, and other merchandise decidely 

American in character. Theaters in large 

cities widely advertise films produced in 

the United States and in recent months 

sound-pictures have be well received. 
Imports From America 

The popularity of American products, 
coupled with Japan’s demand for raw 
materials to feed its growing industries, 
explains why imports from tne United 
States have increased 137 per cent in the 
last 13 years. The United States 
holds first place in Japan’s trade while 
Japan is the fifth largest market for 
American merchandise. In 1929, Japan 
took American goods valued at $259,- 
127,898, and was exceeded in importance 
as a market for our products only by 
Canada, Great Britain, Germany and 
France. The importance of this trade 
may be guaged from the fact that Japan 
purchases about half as much from us 
as we sell to the entire continent of 
South America each year. 

Japan is our third largest market for 
raw cotton and holds first place as a 
market for American tin plate and welded 
black pipe. It is the second largest buyer 
of our sole leather, Douglas fir, boards 
and planks, black steel sheets, lead, au- 
tomobile parts for assembly and crude 
petroleum; and is third as a purchaser 
of wheat and gas and fuel oil. It pur- 
chases large quantities of our leaf to- 
bacco, condensed milk, illuminating oil, 
semi-manufactured and galvanized iron 
and steel plates, as well as different 
types of machinery, and ranks among the 
first six markets for a number of other 
important commodities. 





Pennsylvania Producing 
Photoplay of Wild Life 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, June 11. 

Representatives of the Pennsylvania 
game commission are now working on 
new motion picture material dealing with 
wild animal life in this State. Motion 
pictures now are being taken of activities 
at the ring-necked pheasant and wild 
turky farms, showing the various steps 
in the lives of the birds. 

On a recent trip to Clearfield and Elk 
counties, a4 camera man succeeded in 
securing pictures of a red-tailed -hawk’s 
nest and the young: birds. Erection of 
a 30-foot, camouflaged platform was 
necessary to procure the pictures. 





Travel Data Provided 
Amateur Mariners 





Atlantic Coast Is Charted for 
Touring Yachtsmen 





Sailing directions for persons plying 
between Sandy Hook, N. Y., and Cape 
Henry, Va., comparable to route infor- 
mation provided for automobile tourists, 
have been issued by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, according to 


a statement issued June 11 by the Di-| 


rector of the Survey, R. S. Patton. The 
information is contained in a_ bulletin 
which is one of a series of 12 similar 
publications, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

Comparable in many respects to the 
route information provided for motorists, 


this publication, in addition to providing | 


information concerning general marine 
aids, contains essential information for 
Mlots and pilotage, weather conditions 
Prevailing in the various areas during 


different seasons of the year, Variations| 


of the compass, information on currents, 
location of fuel depots and other serv- 
ice facilities, points of quarantine and 
medica] relief, and other marine data, 

The information contained in this pub- 
lication relates to the coast from Sandy 
Hook to Cape Henry, the intricate waters 
of Delaware and 
cluding canals from Raritan Bay to the 
Cheasapeake, and for greater 
ience to the navigator the sailing direc- 
ions of the principal routes are given 
in tabular form. Added features are a 
distance table and a list of yacht clubs. 

The publication is a revision of the 
1924 edition and is titled: “United States 
ast Pilot, Atlantic Coast, Section C, 
Sandy Hook to Cape Henry, including 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, 1930.” 
tis one of a series of 12 coast pilots is- 
ued hy the Government. 

Cepies may be had from the United 
tates Coast and Geodetic Survey or any 
uthorized agent. The price is 75 cents. 





now | 


Chesapeake bays, in-| 


conven-| 







Underwood & Underwood 


Scientific observation of the ability of corn to withstand sudden declines 


of temperature is made possible by use of the portable refrigerator 


shown in this paragraph. Conditions approximating those which pre- 
vail when a Fall frost strikes a crop are reached by lowering the device 


over the stalks. 


‘Power Mechanisms Are Described 


every turn in modern Japan, and particu-! 


The tests are being made by Department of Agri- 
culture experts. 





As Adjunct to Modern Sports 





| Uniform Activity Based on Greatest Efficiency of Human| 


Machine Explained by Federal Specialist 





By Henry D. Hubbard 


Modern sport is a standardized activity 
|based on supreme efficiencies of the hu- 
man machine. To it we are now adding 
|power mechanisms with unlimited out- 
\look for ever new speed, skill, and 
|daring. Standardization in sport began 
|with the aim to secure a smooth conduct | 
|of play for the players and a worthy dis- | 
play of skill for spectators. 

Such standardization in sport is not 
new. In many sports oral tradition still 
passes along the standard practice to the 
next generation. Recent standardization 
relates to progress toward world-wide 
uniformity of practice and to exact meas- 
urement of all aspects and factors in 
sport-player, play, tools of play, equip- 
lment, facilities, grounds rules, measure- 
|ment and scoring, schedules, records and 
|awards. 


Keen interest in sport standardization 
| through measurement is shown by the} 
|rich technical literature in this field of 
jresearch. A. V. Hill’s ‘Muscular Move- 
ment,’’ Thooris’ “La Vie Par le State,” 
and Schulte’s “Eignungs und Leistungs- 
|prufung in Sport” show new trends to- 
ward scientific measurement of athletes, | 
classification into motor ability and apti- | 
tude groups, and the measurement of | 
achievement, reactions, and the physical 
jand chemical processes of the athlete 
|during’ action and recovery. 
| Brace’s “Measuring Motor Ability’ 
|presents a practical technique for rating 
in schools. Sargent’s “Physical Tests 
of a Man,” Hetherington’s “Decathlon 
+Tests,””? McCall’s “How to Measure in 
Education,” and Schwegler and Engel- 
hart’s “A Test of Physical Efficiency” 
are typical of published researches. 
Wood and Cassidy’s ‘New Physical Edu- | 
cation”? presents the strong case for nat- 
ural movement and freer play, 


Meaning Is Given 
For Standard Sport 


Sport is performance. 


The bodily ma- 


chine is the performer. Standardized 
sport means standard play by qualified | 
players selected, trained, standardized | 


junder measured control, using standard | 
|rules, equipment, and facilities. The per- 
formance’ depends upon the effectiveness 
| of the bodily machine. 

| Diverse individual 
bodily mechanisms 


japtitudes, 
| 


characteristics of | 
determine specific | 
Each sport calls for a definite 
group of aptitudes, each aptitude in turn 
resting upon certain human character. | 
istics—speed, skill, endurance, agility, | 
jstrength, coordination, strategy, and | 
other measurable factors in varying pro- | 
portion. Collocations of sport or widen- 
ing constituency bring variant usages | 
face to face and standardization assimi- | 
lates the best details. 

The Amateur Athletic Union and | 
the Olympic games committees sponsor | 
standard practice of many sports and | 
broaden the scope of sport standardiza- 
|tion, while specialized groups intensively 
| standardize details of their respective | 
|sports. Assimilation of local experience 
| into. national and international standard- 
ization makes for smooth procedure at 
the great events, In turn, such stand- 
lardization or synthesis of local experi- 
ence flows back to local usage to the 
gain of sport everywhere, perfecting its 
details, making it a flawless display of 
skill with a minimum of dispute. 

Each sport has its standard vocabulary, 
unique at the center, fading impercept- 
ibly into the vernacular. Failure to us® | 
it accurately marks the novice, Fluent 
use of this technical vocabulary of the 
sport is a matter of pride and ends in 
habituation to a language unknown to | 
the uninitiated. 

he colloquial abounds in apt and pic- | 
turesque words and idiom, standard for 
some sports, often unknown to the dic- 
|tionary. These unique terms feed in from | 
| local groups and usages. As aclass they 
jare in principle like other special vocab- 
ularies. So far as they enter into sport 
| practice they are subject to strict defini- 
tion in the rules or standards of practice. 
|Flawless definition devolves upon @pert 
sportsmen for experience and intimate 
knowledge of the sport are essential in 
standardizing its terminology, The terms 
}then invade the dictionaries, 


Seasonal Grouping 
Provides Uniform Activities 


Sport abounds also in standard em- | 
blems, symbols, team initials, pennants, | 
|club devices, medals, cups, ‘in endless 
variety. In yachting, for example, the 
color and shape of pennants are used as 
jsignals and to identify the club or the 
owner, to tell whether a flag officer is 
aboard and his rank. Events have stand- | 


lardized indications by flag or pennant.| 4nd traverse change the ski 


| may function in the play. 
| in billiards, the wall in handball furnish | 
| rebound as 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Stanaards, Department of Commerce 


At night lights indicate the rank. An- 


other convention is the standard system | 


of “bells” used in nautical practice to 
indicate time. 

Sports are seasonal. Their seasonal 
grouping provides a standard sequence 
of sports, each in turn a focus of inter- 
est. Many sport schedules are adjusted 
to meet weather conditions — Winter 
sports call for ice and snow, tennis and 
canoeing being mild weather _ sports. 
Highly developed sport schedules are 
found in professional baseball 


tournaments handicaps allotted to play- 
ers by a standard system are designed 
to give every player, with a given incre- 
ment of extra effort, an even chance to 
win even against highly skilled players. 
Loeal schedules in some sports serve to 
pick winners for a graduated series of 
matches up to the national and inter- 
national tournaments. 

While achievement is measured in 
sport, the results measure the players 
themselves, permitting them to gage 


| themselves to find out what each lacks 


of a fair degree of ability in a variety of 
sports selected as criteria of well-rounded 
development. Systems of scoring meas- 
urements, championships, and records are 
maintained, standardized in many cases, 
diverse in others. “cores or ratings are 
promptly announced and transferred to 
scoreboards on the field and broadcast 
everywhere. Great interest centers in 
breaking existing records, and the new 
records become sport history. 

Prescribed officials or judges control 
ratings. Standard measuring equipment 
and methods are used to measure per- 
formance. Some of these are elaborate. 


leagues | 
and similar sport organizations. In some | 


is harvested with a header and threshed 
with a stationary thresher; and an 
average of three-fourths of an hour is 
needed when the combined harvester- 
thresher is used. 


hourly. Every ski race course is unique, 
new, never twice alike. 

Standardization is effective in the rules 
of actjon or play. Rules for sport are 
standards of practice based upon experi- 
ence and expert judgment. They are 
revised in the light of service experience, 
Rules promote fair play (the essence of 
good sportsmanship) and efficiency in 
jthe conduct of play. Some of them are 
provocative of an interesting variety of 
|action, the “forward pass,” for example, 
}and thus evoke a maximum of the skill 
|or prowess characteristic of the sport. 
|They thus improve it for player and 
|spectator and reduce hazard. Baseball 
shows few fatalities, but deaths in foot- 
ball, 37 of which were reported for 1928, 
call for safety measures. * 


Rules assign standard functions to the 
players and govern the play. Some 
rules provide rotation of function as in 
baseball batting, or tennis service, which 
alternates in singles. In some games, 
handball and others, a definite number 
of points concludes the game. In races 
and some games standard goals must be 
reached. Decisions on points to be scored 
and method of scoring are equally stand- 
ardized, a maximum wins certain games, 
}such as polo, a minimum winning in 
others, such as golf. 

Standard sport costumes are evolved 
from choice to meet conditions en- 
countered in sport. From a minimum in 
water sports to electrically-heated gar- 
ments in altitude record breaking, each 
sport has more or less standard attire. 
To the demand for efficiency is often 


gaiety to a sport. 


to identify horses in a race. 

Fox chase costume is fixed by custom 
of long standing, while the popularity of 
golf rescues it from. stylistic fixity. 


as well as stylistic grounds, is most ef- 
fective in standardizing sport costume. 


Experts Determine 
Various Details 


Sport experts fix the 
weight, quality, and design of the basic 
tools of their respective sports. To per- 
mit useful variation it is usual to fix 
lonly the essential or more noteworthy 
details. Equipment is standardized to 
|improve the quality of play, to protect, 
jor to identify the players. Apart from 
standard bats, balls, racquets, skis, 
|skates, and the like needed for the play 
itself, masks, shoes, gloves, and their 
| protective devices are standardized for 
| safety, as are emblems and costumes for 
distinguishing the players and team. 
Altogether thousands of articles are well 
| standardized while others might well be 





added a desire for style or color, to lend | 
The jockey’s bright , 
colors of the entrant owner aid the eye | 


Fashion seeks novelty, tradition seeks | 
fixity, but good taste, based upon service | 





hydroelectric power. 

The rapid increase of the use of the 
automobile and various forms of motor 
transportation has led to the construc- 
tion of splendid systems of improved 
highways in every State, which has in 
turn created a demand for improved 
methods of crossing the rivers of the 
country. 

Many hundreds of bills are filed by 
the various Members of Congress dur- 
ing each session asking for the consent 
of Congress to the construction of 
dams, dikes, bridges, or other struc- 
tures over the navigable waterways of 
the country. 


* 


HESE bills are referred to the Com- 
“ mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Committee’ on Com- 
merce of the Senate, where they are 
given consideration by those commit- 
tees. Hearings are held and if the ap- 
plications are approved by those com- 
mittees and by the House and Senate 
and finally by the President, franchises 
for the construction of such bridges or 
other structures are thereby granted. 

When one considers the vast extent 
of our territory and the network of 
navigable rivers and the bays and in- 


* * 


In the next of this series on “Public 


consider the grest number of bridge 
bills that are filed and who are charged 
with the duty of properly safeguarding 
not only the commerce and navigation 
on the waterways of the ceuntry, but 
also the interstate commerce upon the 
highways of the country. 


* * 


* 


O CONSTRUCT highway or rail- 
“ road bridges over the navigable 
waterways of the country without ob- 
structing or endangering the existing 
or future navigation on the waterways 
and that will be safe for the commerce 
that will pass over them, requires a 
mass of historical and technical and 
engineering information. 

In former years Congress undertook 
to inquire into all of these details and 
when a bill was passed authorizing the 
construction of a bridge, the exact lo- 
cation was provided by the terms of the 
act in more or less detail, and specifica- 
tions were included for the location of 
the piers, the width of the spans, the 
vertical clearance above high water, 
and in some instances the materials to 
be used. Experience proved that Con- 
gress did not have the time or the 
facilities for inquiring into and specify- 
ing all of these details. Many mistakes 
were made. 


Roads: Bridges” to appear in the issue 


of June 13 Representative Denison will continue his discussion of bridges and 
their relation to highway systems and navigation. 
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Alloy Is Primary 


A metal bar composed of an alloy of 
platinum and iridium, brought to this 
country in 1890, is the primary standard 
of length in the United States, according 
to a statement authorized June 11 by 
the Bureau of Standards. The bar, 
known officially as “national prototype 
meter No. 27,” is in the custody of the 
Bureau st Washington. 

It was taken to France in 1903 and 





dimension, | again in 1921 for comparison with an| 


| 


international standard, being packed and 
| guarded with the greatest care on its 
| trips across the ocean, because even the 
slightest scratch or blow might injure 
it, according to the statement. The B 
reau’s statement follows in full text: 
The primary standard of length in the 
United States is the national prototype 
meter No. 27, which is identical in form 
and material both with the international 


| 


national Bureau of Weights and Measures 
at Sevres, near Paris, France, and also 
with the other national prototype meters 
| distributed to the contracting nations 





The varying accuracy of judges’ deci-|simplified by eliminating the less effec- under the terms of the treaty known as 


sions is itself studied by comparisons 
with electrical autographie records, A 


glance shows the variance of different| Variety of sport equipment form a di- | 


judges on the same events. Automatic 
recording devices are now standard and 


| their autographiec records add precision 
| to 


sport decisions. The accuracy of 
such recording instruments is assured 
and standardized scientifically as one 
example will show. The homologation 


of altitude flights by aviators is based | 
| upon international rules of practice. The 
|elastic and temperature characteristics 
of barographs cause them to read high} 


in climbing up past a given level and to 
read low coming down past the same 
level. 


‘Standard Atmosphere’ 
In Aeronautics Explained 


The “standard atmosphere” adopted 
for aeronautical purposes is based upon 
the relation between altitude, air pres- 
sure, and temperature, and affords the 
standard basis for homologation of air 
flight records. True altitudes in such 
flights are now determined with great 
eare at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards by tests, under controlled laboratory 
conditions, causing them to repeat the 
time-pressure-temperature history of the 
flight. 


The design and layout of the modern} 


stadium and the surfacing and marking 
of baseball and football fields and tennis 
courts are examples of standardization 
of fields of play, in prescribing dimen- 
sional units of measure. Analogous to 
these are the standard design and con- 


struction of billiard tables, bowling al- | 


levs, and chess boards. 

In boxing for a world championship, 
the roped ring’ or arena may be less 
than 24 feet square, while the spectators 
may exceed 140.000, raising the factor 
of the distance from which a sport may 
be viewed acceptably. A football field 
enclosed on all sides with tiers of seats 


| extends far from actual play, but the 


size of the ball and length of punts and 
runs make it attractive as a spectacle 
even at such a distance. 

Many sport fields have standard dimen- 
sions; others call for merely standard 
patterns. The standard limits of play 
The cushions 


part of the play. Added 
limitations within the standard boun- 
daries increase the demand on skill and 
enhance the interest, as for example, the 
use of balk lines and anchor spaces in 
billiards. 

Some sports do not permit standardiz- 
ing the course. Balloon races for dis- 
tance or altitude can have no standard 
course, “Hare and hounds” has no stand- 
ard course, the hare’s track being found 
by confetti dropped on his way as 
“scent” for the hounds, suggestive of the 
fox hunt. No standard course can be 
fixed for cross-country ski races as wind 


‘ 


tive varieties, 
The design and production of the vast 
| versified group of industries. Each sport 
|calls for tke best equipment obtainable 
|so that designers and makers vie for 
the reputation of high quality. 
methods and mass production prevail in 
making sport equipment. Provision for 
sport facilities and equipment is today 
among the more profitable groups of in- 
dustries. Its output is entertainment for 
the spectators and it ranks even higher 
}as a health-giving and stimulating ac- 
|tivity for the participants. The equip- 
ment of sport offers the same popularity 
and gains in standardization as do any 
other commercial products. 
Standardization of equipment, how- 
ever, has other than economic advan- 
tages, since players gain a basis of 
greater fairness and skill if equipment is 
standard. From the expert sportsman’s 
point of view, the welfare of the sport 
and its display of skill have a better 
chance with standard tools and equip- 
ment well designed and _ constructed. 
The tennis ball, football, and other balls 
in great variety are thus standardized 
sometimes to the point of precision. 
The design and balance of a golf ball 
or club are as effectively standardized 
by specification and test as the machine 
parts of a motor car. The ball must be 
in true balance, The billiard ball is an 
}accurate sphere, of perfect balance, with 
|no preferential tendency to roll in a given 
direction on a flat surface. This stand- 
ard balance is required by the highly de 
veloped skill of expert billiardists, whose 
| best plays are impossible without such 








|high accuracy. 

In archery, arrows are rated by weight 
| (in shillings) which must be constant 
and uniform, with feathers (fletching) 
loriented to rotate the arrow in flight 
\like a rifle ball. Weight standardization 
ig necessary so that a standard pull on 
|the bow string gives the arrow a definite 
momentum, With fairly standard bows, 
|and arrows of uniform weight and bal- 
| anced structure, the recent revival of the 


of skill is made possible by precise 
methods in the factory. 


Development Shown 
Among Many Sports 


During the astonishing modern de- 
velopment of baseball as a leading na- 
tional sport, ball and bat, its basic tools, 
have for half a century been acceptably 
|standardized. The standard baseball 
specification today is in the exact lan- 
guage given in the original playing 
rules 
| Feb. 1876, As therein specified, the 
standard baseball must weigh at least 5 


9 


ounces avoirdupois, but not more than | 


5% ounces and must measure in cir- 
cumference not less than 9 nor moré 
than 914 inches, and it must also be 
“the best ball that can be manufactured.” 
Scope for improvement was thus per- 


course | missible and the “best ball” has been! 


Precise | 


of the National League adopted | 


|the convention of the meter, dated May | 


| 20, 1875. 
| Treaty Was Signed 
By 17 Countries 


| This treaty, signed by 17 countries 
land now adhered to by 32 nations, pro- 


| vided for the construction and _verifi- | 
|cation of the metric standards, for the | 


|ecustody and preservation of the inter- 
|national standards at the International 
| Bureau of Weights and Measures whicn 
| it established, and for future compari- 
sons and measurements. j 

The series of 81 meter bars, made in 
{1880 in accordance with the treaty of 
| 1875, and the comparison of which was 
|begun in 1889, was formally adopted 
| at the international conference of weights 
}and measures held in 1889, and after re- 
| serving those required by the Interna- 
|tional Bureau the others were assigned 
|to the several countries by lot. 

These meter bars are composed of an 
alloy of 90 per cent of platinum and 10 
| per cent iridium, and they have an X or 
| 'Tresca shaped section. On each bar are 
| three fine transverse lines at each end, 
| ruled on well-polished areas in the neu- 
| tral plane. Two parallel, longitudinal 
| lines, about 0.2 mm. (0.008 inch) apart, 
| define the portion of the transverse lines 
| to be used in any measurement. The 
| transverse lines are about 0.006 mm. 


| 


| (0.00024 inch) wide and have sharp, ! 








| 
| grea 
|by higher standards in the factory in- 
cluding make-up and construction accept- 
able to the national association. 


The need is the matrix for the specifi- | 


cation. An example of experimental de- 
;velopment is found in the shaping of 
| Sport tool handles or grips by first grasp- 
|ing a plastic material to obtain the im- 
| pression of the inside of the closed hands. 
| Such experiments are used in designing 
|grip handles for sport tools, such as 
| bats, racquets, polo sticks, and similar 
methods are being tested for designing 


Some sports are easily standardized 
as to equipment. 


swimming, and races are possible with | 


simple equipment. Nevertheless, scien- 


tific researches have been, and are being, 
made, on almost every basic tool of sport, | 


the boomerang, golf ball, billiard ball, 
| top, arrows and diabolo. 


| Moore’s recent study of “scientifically 


u- | 


| prototype meter deposited at the Inter- | 


tly improved in resiliency, doubtless | 


. i ¢ s her foot equipment for sport. | 
}ancient sport of archery on a new basis | shoes or ot quip P 


Basket ball, fencing, | 


'M etal Bar of Platinum and Iridium 


Standard of Length 





National Prototype Meter No. 27 Is in Custody of Bureau of 
Standards 





; smooth edges when viewed with a mag- 
nification of 50 diameters. 

| Care was taken to have both the rul- 
| ings and the polish of the surfaces so 
| uniform that both ends appear alike 
| when viewed under the microscope. One 
| meter, the unit of length, is defined as 
| the distance between the two principal 
|lines on the international prototype 
meter when that bar is at a temperature 
of 0°C and is under certain other speci- 
fied conditions. 


Taken to France 


In 1921 for Comparison 


| The lengths of all the national pro- 
totype meters have ben certified in terms 

of the international prototype. Meter 
| 27 is about one and a half millionths of 
|a meter shorter than the international 
| standard. 


| 
| 


| Meter 27 was brought under seal to 
jthe United States with kilogram No. 20, 

by George Davidson of the Coast and 

Geodetic Survey, and on Jan. 2, 1890, it 
was opened at the White House and ac- 
cepted by President Benjamin, Harrison, 
who certified that they were received in 
good condition, and that he confidently 
| believed that they were the standards 

referred to in the report. A second me- 
| ter bar, No. 21, allotted to this countsy, 
| Was received the following year. 

The United States meter was taken to 
France in 1903 and again in 1921 for 
comparison with the international stand- 
ard prototype. These comparisons show 
no change in length of our bar with ref- 
erence to the international standard. On 
its trips across the ocean the meter is 
| packed and guarded with the greatest 
care, since even the slightest scratch or 
blow might injure it. 

The Bureau of Standards now has the 
custody of the national standards of this 
country. It possesses two other plati- 
num-iridium meter bars in addition to 
| the two already mentioned, and in addi- 
tion has other meter and decimeter bars 








‘Sheep Raising Active 
| Near Magellan Strait 


Activities of the sheep raising and 
slaughtering industries in the region of 
Magellan Strait, carried on by British, 
| German, Argentine and Chilean corpora- 
| tions, are outlined in a statement issued 
|by the Pan American Union. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The meat-packing establishments lo- 
ieated in the region of Magellan Strait 
| slaughtered 1,300,000 sheep during the 
season just closed. 

Each of these sheep carried about 
8 pounds of wool, so the production 
|of wool alone amounted to millions of 
pounds. This return, however, is lower 
than the previous season, when each ani- 
mal netted its owner approximately 9 
pounds of wool. 

Great Britain is the destination of 
most of the wool and mutton of Magal- 
lan lands, as English capital has long 
financed many of the ranches of that 
region. Chilean, Argentine, and German 
| corporations also are producers of sheep, 
wool and mutton. Some of the companies 
own millions of acres of land and em- 
|ploy hundreds of shepherds and other 
workers. 

Magallanes, the city situated at about 
the half way point in the Strait of Ma- 
gallan, is the most important shipping 
port. But many small ports in Tierra 
del Fuego and on the mainland of Ar- 
gentina and Chile are active in sending 


| designed golf clubs” is a good example,| their wool and mutton to Magallanes 
his “centerline clubs” being so We-|for transshipment to foreign markets. 
|signed that, for example, as Moore} Jn recent years the motor truck has 


states, “with the improved brassie the 
ball is struck with the face of the club 
lat a point where the axis of the shaft 
| crosses the center of the club face, thus 


realizing the greatest possible efficiency 
from the stroke.” 

This article appears in the May 
issue of the “Commercial Standards 
Monthly,” an official publication of 
the Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


been replacing the string of ox-carts 
that have slowly drawn mutton and wool 
from interior points to the port of em- 
barcation. Eventually, no doubt, the pic- 
|turesque ox-team will be entirely re- 
placed by the quicker and more powerful 
|motor truck, 

Some good highways are now in use 


|in those far southern lands, particulariy | 


the new road to Natales, more than 100 
miles north of Magallanes. 


tions. By means of this opportunity 
children who for one or another reason 
have dropped behind their classmates, 
that is, those of their own age group, are 
able to get ahead. They can pass off 
their deficiency and iff the Fall continue 
with their associates. 

Mr. Proffitt stated that it also makes 
possible an opportunity for those stu- 
|dents who wish to speed up their edu- 
| cational training and cut off some of the 
required time in the regular sessions to 
skip subjects and grades in the regular 
session by taking them in the Summer. 
Sometimes, Mr. Proffitt explained, par- 
ents get the false notion that their chil- ' 
dren are exceptionally bright because 
they can skip grades in this manner, 
Such is not always true. The fact is, 
he said, any normal ,child can _ utilize 
the Summer as advantageously without 
showing any extraordinary genius. 

Supervised Recreation 

Because of the great congestion of the 
| cities, the lack of recreational facilities, 
and surroundings unsuitable for home 
supervision, the Summer school fulfills a 
very vital need, Mr. Proffitt continued. 

The Summer school in large cities 
where children live in apartments or ten- 
ements becomes a very suitable agency 
for leisure time activities, he explained. 
Its playground is open, the teacher and 
staff of the school are on hand to give 
directions and supervise, as is the 
practice in many cities, nature study 
trips, vocational work in making air- 
planes, kites, and the like, which afford 
the children both instruction and amuse- 
ment otherwise impossible under condi- 
tions of poverty and congestion and 
idleness. 

With both parents away at work, the 
Summer school merely extends that su- 
pervision already commenced in_ the 
regular sessions which these children 
need seriously, Mr. Proffitt pointed out. 

Statistics on Summer school enroll- 
ments for 1928, the latest year for which 


| they are available, show that there were 


456,099 children attending city Summer 

schools. Of these, 438,419 were in cities 

with populations above 10,000. 
Attendance Reasons Vary 


The largest number of students at- 
tending Summer schools, the statistics 
reveal, are enrolled in elementary schools, 
the number for this class of cities beirtg 
260,468. High school enrollment regis- 
tered 147,521 students. 

Reasons for attending Summer schools 
in higher institutions of learning are 
somewhat different, Mr. Proffitt said. 


| The bulk of the Summer school students 


| credits. 


in colleges are there for educational 
It has become a practice for 
many teachers who lack full credits or 
college degrees to attend Summer ses- 
sions in order to renew their teaching 
certificates, Mr. Proffit stated. 

Other students attend colleges in the 
Summer to shorten their college resi- 
dence, take, special courses to meet en- 
trance requirements of professional 
schools, and to make up for deficiencies 
of the regular term work, he added. 

Summer schools for teachers have 
made possible their educati®nal im- 
provement and have strengthened the 
teaching profession, Mr. Proffitt said. 
Too poor to attend the regular sessions, 
they have three months in which to 
study. 

In 1927, a total of 383,855 students at- 
tended Summer schools in the universi- 
ties, colleges, and _ teacher-training 
schools, compared with 132,683 in 1917, 
according to statistics made available in 
the statistical division. Of this number 
in 1927, a total of 144,285 attended the 
teacher-training institutions alone, 





of various materials. Meter 27 is used 
only for intercomparisons with other. 
length standards of high precision, and 
therefore only at infrequent intervals. 
Other standards are used for ordinary 
purposes of comparison. 





INDIA Grows Tea in 


Both Temperate and 
Tropical Zones. . . 



















\f, yNot grows 
tp tea in ten 
; \ widely sep- 

arated dis- 

tricts located 

in both tem- 
perate and 
tropical zones. 
And the teas 
from these different districts blended 
together permit of more perfect cup 
combinations than are possible with 
teas from any other country. Soil and 
climate combine to make India the 
premier tea-producing country of the 
world. 
Tea experts have long recognized the 
quality of India Teas . .. hence tea 
packers not only pack delicious all- 
India blends ... but use India Tea 
as the “prime ingredient” of their 
other fine blends of tea . . . India 
Tea is a component that imparts ex- 
tra flavor and fragrance in the cup. 
India Teas, from India’s ten tea-pro- 
ducing districts, are in demand in 
every tea market of the world. India 
Tea is growing in popularity in 
America every year. Because India 
grows the finest teas in the world. 


This Map of 
India is the offi- 
cial emblem of 


the Growers o7 
India Tea. 
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Geodetic Data 
Termed Valuable 


To Engineers 


Mathematician of Geodetic 
Survey Cites Instances to 
Show Practical Value of 
Information 








By Henry G. Avers 


Chief Mathematician, 
Coast and Géodetic Survey, 
ment of Commerce 

The practical value of the results of 

odetic operations 1s ev \ 
ney seman for data from the engi- 
neering profession. These demands have 
reached such proportions that the pres- 
ent Congress, upon the recommendation 
of the President, has increased the — 
for the geodetic work of the Coast an 
Geodetic Survey more than three-fold. 

teodesy is generally defined as t 
po that treats of the shape and size 
of the earth. This definition was given 
in the early stages of the development 
of the science and embraces only the 
activity with which it originated. In 
the past 100 years, geodesy has —_ 
highly developed and_ its results — 
been of great value in the solution 0 
certain problems connected with the 
earth and, in addition, the data secured 
have a practical value in many lines of 
human activity. 

Earth’s Curvature 

The dimensions of the earth are now 
known with an accuracy sufficient for 
all practical purposes. A mathematical 
figure of the earth, a spheroid, has ae 
accepted which forms the basis of a 
extensive operations in Surveying, map- 
ping and charting in which the curvature 
of the earth must be taken into consid- 
eration and it furnishes the means for 
the mathematical definition of points on 
its surface. Without a knowledge of 
the shape and size of the earth, it would 
not be possible to place the features car- 
ried by maps and charts in their proper 
relative positions. 

One of the most important branches 
of geodesy is triangulation. By means 
of triangulation, distances between points 
and the directions of lines joining them 
can be determined with great accuracy. 
When the triangulation is properly con- 
nected with astronomic stations the lati- 
tudes and longitudes of the points and 
the so-called azimuths of the lines can 


be computed. 


Depart- 


Division of Geodesy, | 


idenced by the} 


| Rare Whale Seen 


the | 


| 


The progressive nations of the world, 


recognize the value of triangulation and 
have extended networks of ares over their 
territory. In the United States about 
27.000 miles of first-order triangulation 
and traverse have been run. This work 
fixes the geographic positions of thou- 
sands of selected points which are marked 
in a substantial manner that will insure 
their permanency for years to come. 
Extensively Used 
Triangulation has been xt 
sively in the delimitation of political 
houndry lines, in the location of certain 
State boundaries, and_ in fixing the 
limits of smaller political subdivisions. 
The topographic maps of a country de- 
pend on triangulation for their proper co- 
ordination. Without this control there 


used exten-! 


would be gaps, overlaps and offsets where | 


two maps join. There is 
demand for accurate topographic maps 
by those carrying on the great industrial 
development of our country. The topo- 
graphic map_ supplies valuable data 
needed in the efficient planning of lines 
of transportation and communication, In 
the flood control of rivers, and their 
development for navigation, in the con- 
struction of power plants, dams, irriga- 
tion ditches and other engineering works. 
A number of our cities have extended 
triangulation, supplemented by traverse, 
over their areas for the control of assess- 
ment maps. 
Elevations Important 
Another important branch of geodesy 


is the determination of the elevations 
above sea level of many bench marks 
distributed throughout the country. 


About 60,000 miles of first-order level- 
ing have been run in the United States. 
The elevations secured by leveling fur- 
nish data of immense value in nearly all 
kinds of engineering operations, and they 
are also used by the topographic engi- 
neer in the determination of the eleva- 
tion of topographic features and in plac- 
ing contours on the topographic maps. 

The determination of the value of 
gravity is another important branch of 
geodesy. Already about 300 stations 
have been established in this country and 
the results are used in practical work in 
the physical and chemical laboratories. 
Values of gravity are also used by the 
meteorologist in interpreting data nec- 
éssary for making weather charts and in 
the prediction of the weather. 

Study of Earthquakes 

Geodetic methods have been employed 
to determine the degree of stability of 
the earth’s surface in a region that has 
been subjected to earthquakes. Trian- 


a growing! 


i cultural crops. 


gulation in California, which had been | 


executed 30 years or so ago, has been re- 
peated and the differences in the geo- 
graphic positions of the triangulation 
stations in this interval have been de- 
termined. 

Lines of levels have also been run in 
this region with a view to discovering 
whether there are changes in the eleva- 
tion of the ground between earthquakes 
and also to determine how much the 
earth’s surface has moved up or down 
during an earthquake. By comparing 
the results of the first and subsequent 
triangulation and leveling, it will be pos- 





Craft Assigned to Virginia 
For Oyster Regulation 


Assignment of a motor boat by the 
Navy to the State of Virginia for the 
purpose of assisting in supervising and 
controlling the production and marketing 
of oysters was announced in a statement 
issued by the Department of the Navy 
June 11, which follow, in full text: 

The motor boat “Privateer,” now at 
Norfolk, Va., Navy Yard, will be turned 
over to the Shipping Board, without ex- 


change of funds, to be reassigned to the! 


State of Virginia. This ship is being 
turned over at the request of the gover- 
nor of Virginia for the use of the Vir- 
ginia department of health to assist in 
supervising and controlling the produc- 
tion and marketing of oysters for inter- 
state consumption. 

The dimensions of the “Privateer” are: 
Length, 106 feet, 3 inches; breadth, 13 
feet; speed, 22 knots; two 250-horsepowe1 
6-cylinder speedway gas engines. 


The “Privateer,” built in 1909 by the| 


Gas Engine & Power Co., Morris Heights, 
N. Y., has been on duty as patrol boat in 
the third naval district, New York. 


In North Atlantic 


White Mammal Sighted Off 
Newfoundland by Coast 
Guard 








WHITE whale, declared to be rare 
among the denizens of. the sea, 
was sighted off the Newfoundland 
Banks recently by a Coast Guard cut- 
ter, according to a report from the 
commander of the international ice 
patrol, just made public by the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

The Chief Hydrographer, Rear Ad- 
miral C. C. Kempff, explained orally 
that white whales are seldom seen. 
The report, signed by Commander P. 
F. Roach, of *°- Coast Guard, com- 
manding the cutter “Modoc,” from 
which the whale was sighted, follows 
in full text: 

At 7:15 p. m. on May 16, a white 
whale was sighted from the bridge, 
the ship then being at 42 degrees, 32 
minutes north; 46 degrees, 36 minutes 
west. The white whale was swimming 
in company with a black one directly 
for the port bow. At first it was taken 
for a growler. However, it made two 
short dives while traversing the dis- 
tance to the ship and then sounded 
close aboard =nd disapneared in com- 
pany with its dark companion. 
Neither whale was seen again. 
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Elements Believed 
Necessary to Plants 
Expected to Increase 








Biochemist of Agricultural 
Bureau Says Accepted Es- 
sentials May Be More 
Than Doubled 





Colorado Springs, Colo., June 11.—The 
10 chemical elements of plant food gen- 
erally. accepted for more than half a 
century as necessary to plant life may 
be expanded to 24 or more, Dr. Oswald 
Schreiner, of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, de- 
clared in an address here June 10. Dr. 
Schreiner is the biochemist in charge of 
the division of soil fertility of the Bu- 
reau. 

Speaking before the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Schreiner said that “with the 
development of analytical chemistry and 
in biochemistry and with more delicate 
and refined methods and apparatus, it is 
to be expected that the less common ele- 
ments considered previously as nones- 
sential as plant food will be found to 
be most important factors in plant and 
animal nutrition, metabolism and health.” 

Dr. Schreiner referred especially to the 
functions which elements like manganese, 
copper, boron, iodine, zinc, arsenic, ba- 
rium, strontium, caesium, titanium, chro- 
mium, vanadium, aluminum and silicon 
play in the newer research in plant and 
in animal physiology. He gave results 
of numerous experiments on various 
crops in widely scattered sections of the 
country to show the growing importance 
of these so-called rarer elements in plant 
nutrition. 

“We have considered for more than 
half a century that only these 10 ele- 
ments—potassium, phosphorus, nitrogen, 
calcium, magnesium, sulphur, carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen and iron—were necessary 
for growth and maturation of our agri- 
C In fertilizer practice, to 
increase crop growth, we have contented 
ourselves chiefly with the application of 
phosphorus, potassium and nitrogen to 
our soils, with lime to correct soil acidity 
and not as plant food, on the assumption 
that soils, fertilizers and manures supply 
sufficient of the other mineral elements 
for profitable crop production. Modern 
researches have shown us strikingly that 
magnesium, iron, sulphur and manganese 
deficiencies can exist in comparatively 
large soil areas. Similarly, we have been 
able to show a marked phosphorus de- 
ficiency in some middle western soil re- 
gions of the United States devoted to 
sugar beet culture, so that the applica- 
tion of even small amounts of this ele- 
ment produces large increases in sugar 
beet production and in sugar content of 
the beets.” 


LL Fy 
sible to determine to what distances from 
an earthquake fault the effects of the 
quake extend. The study of earthquakes 
is an Important one from an engineering 
standpoint, for it may be possible to col- 
lect data useful in planning aqueducts, 
dams and other engineering structures. 
(An authorized 
address delivered 
meeting of 
Union.) 
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Canyon National Park, in Southwestern Utah. 
formations are vividly colored. 
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FEATURE OF NATIONAL PARK 








National Park Service 


The Great Cathedral of Bryce, shown above, is located in the Bryce 


The area’s eroded 


New Attendance Records Expected 
At National Parks This Summer 





Editor of National Park Service Describes Variety of 
Accommodations Available at Recreation Areas 


Vacation-minded America, climbing 
into nearly 750,000 automobiles, is ex- 
pected to pour through’ the gateways of 
the 22 national parks this season in suf- 
ficient numbers to surpass last year’s 
record traffic of more than 2,680,000 per- 
sons, it was stated orally June 11 by Miss 
Isabelle F. Story, editor of the National 
Park Service, Deportment of the Interior. 

All of the parks, Miss Story said, are 
readily accessible by train from all large 
population centers. But the majority of 


visitors at these national playgrounds 
arrive by auto. Automobiles are linked 
closely with the development of the 


parks, for records of the Park Service 
disclose that not until cars came into 
general use was the tremendous increase 
in the annual influx of tourists begun. 

Some of the 63 national monuments, 


29 
o 


‘of which are administered by the Park 


Service, can not be reached even by. car, 
and may be viewed only after a journey 
by pack horse, according to Miss Story. 
While these 32 monuments have an area 
of 3,724 square miles, they have only 61.7 
miles of roads and 34.75 miles of trails. 
But in the parks, with 12,118.72 square 
miles within their boundaries, there are 
1,316.3 miles of roads and 3,960.6 miles 
of trails. 

The attractions of the national parks, 
which are scenic and historic reserva- 
tions such as are to be found nowhere 
else in the world, lure to them each year 
thousands of newcomers. But mingled 
with them is a considerable proportion of 
persons who are “repeaters,” according 
to Miss Story. Many of the latter have 
visited the parks on conducted tours of 
brief duration and they return for a 
more leisurely inspection of the wonders. 


Luxurious or Primitive 
Accommodations Provided 


Park visitors may enjoy luxurious ac- 
commodations offered at many hotels, on 
camp out in the greatest simplicity. 
Even those who can afford to stop in 
the héte!s often prefer to live in tents, 
lodges or cabins, eat in a large central 
building, which also contains a_ living 
room, and gather around a fire at night 
to sing and exchange stories. 

Free automobile camps are supplied 
with water, electric lights, firewood, sani- 


tary conveniences, and in some places 
open fireplaces for cooking. The Park 
Service is trying to make the parks 


popular, comfortable, and available for 
persons of any sized income. 
There are few restrictions on the tour- 


ists. Firearms are sealed when brought 
into the parks in order that none of the 
wild life will be shot. But fishing is 


permitted under certain conditions. Pre 
cautions must be taken against starting 
forest fires. And there are rules and 
regulations governing the use of auto- 
mobiles in the parks. All in all, the 
tourist is a well-cared-for individual. The 
Government is even solicitous about his 
health, and in the larger parks hospitals 
are maintained. 

Rangers serve as park police. 


They 


People’s Eating Habits Changed 
By Improved Transport of Food 





Chief of New Jersey Bureau of Markets Shows How 
Consumption of Fresh Vegetables 
Has Been Extended 





State of New Jersey: Trenton, June 11 


YHANGES the food habits of 

‘ people in the United States which 
have taken place during the last five 
years, due to improvement of trans- 
portation facilities, were described by 
the chief of the bureau of markets of 
the New Jersey department of agricul- 
ture, W. W. Oley, in a radio address. 

The changes which have been noted 
would have been considered impossible 
years ago and were viewed as imprac- 
ticable as recently as five years ago, 
Mr. Oley declared, according to a sum- 
mary of the address, issued by the 
department, full text of which follows: 

“We have at our command,” said Mr. 
Oley, “in the combination of railroad 
and refrigeration, steamship lines, 
State highways and motor trucks, huge 
service agencies which have changed 
the food habits of our people. The 
change has been from the staple, non- 
perishable commodity to a year-round 
desire for green vegetables, fresh 
fruits, and, in fact, all the delicacies 
formerly obtainable during two or three 
months of the year only. 

Ten years ago the motor truck was 
a slow-moving cumbersome machine, 
with solid tires and heavy springs. 
Today the motor truck is a fast, pneu- 
matic-tired, comfortable riding vehicle. 
It transports in a rapid manner to your 
market the most delicate fruits and 


in 


vegetables and delivers them in per- 
fect condition. 

As an example of the increase in 
demand for perishable produce, Mr. 
Oley called attention to lettuce, of 
which there were received in New York 
City in 1918 only 2,289 carloads, as 
compared with 11,215 car-lot equiva- 
lents in 1929. Spinach has shown a 50 
per cent increase in the past five years 
in New York, he said. 

“At the present time, and for the 
next four or five months,” Mr. Oley 
said, “our near-by farms are produc- 
ing great quantities of peas and 
beans, beets and carrots, asparagus and 
tomatoes, and many other vegetables. 
They appear on your market often- 
times within 24 hours from the time 
they are harvested, and are fresher by 
far than the shipped-in produce. 

“One of the greatest factors in bring- 
ing about a greater and more uniform 
distribution of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles is the chain store. Only four or 
five years ago the chain store con- 
fined its vegetable sales to a very 
limited list—potatoes and onions, and 
in most stores no others. Today some 
of our great chains have a _ green 
grocery department with an experienced 
man in charge. At these stores an 
attractive display of the finest quality 
fruits and vegetables is made. Prices 
are reasonable and the product is 
fresh.” 





patrol the parks and afford a protection 
equal to that of the best regulated cities. 
In the Winter, when some of the parks 
are snowbound, it is the rangers who 
look after the welfare of game, guarding 
it from natural enemies and poachers. 
During the Summer, while they keep a 
wary eye searching for forest fires, they 
also find time to explain to visitors some 
of the geologic significance of the parks. 
In addition, natural history is explained 
by ranger naturalists, often on personally 
conducted tours. 

Especially interesting, Miss Story 
pointed out, are the lectures given at 
hotels, lodges and community buildings, 
around the campfires. Scientific and tech- 
nical subjects are dealt with in a popular 
manner so as to appeal to all listeners. 
Authorities of note are offering thei: 
services to assist in this work of in- 
truction, and last year 500,000 people 
heard their discussions. Furthermore, 
prominent universities each year send 
parties to the parks to study natural 
history and associated sciences at first 
hand. 


Volcanism and Erosion 
Created Unusual Features 


Volcanism, glaciation and erosion are 
the three forces which have been most 
lactive in creating the unusual features 
of the parks, In some of them all of 
these forces have been at work. Yellow- 
stone is probably the best known of the 
parks in which volcanism provided the 
outstanding natural wonders. While it 
contains no active volcanoes, the gey- 
sers and hot springs indicate that heat 
till lingers underground. Yellowstone, 
incidentally, has more large geysers than 
jthe rest of the world combined. 
| The only active volcano in this country 


is in Lassen Volcanic Park. But the 
Hawaii park contains two active volca- 
noes and an extinct one with a crater 
comparing favorably as to size with any 
| in the world. At Crater Lake Park a 
vivid blue lake nestles in the crater of 
an extinct volcano. Mount Rainier, es- 


pecially noted for its glaciers, once threw 
out flaming lava. 


Glacier, Rocky Mountain, Sequoia and 
Yosemite parks, in addition to Mount 
Rainier, likewise felt the scraping and 
gouging of glaciation. Sequoia and 


Yosemite also possess forests of the big 
trees of California, the oldest living in- 
habitants of the earth. Some of them 
are thought to be 4,000 or 5,000 years old, 
or perhaps even more. 

The Grand Canyon National Park, with 
its enormous gorge and wealth of exqui 
site coloring, demonstrates the power of 
erosion, which most active in desert 
country. Zion and Bryce Canyon parks 
were also formed by erosion, although 
each differs notably from the other and 
from the Grand Canyon. 

While most of the parks receive the 
greater part of their visitors during the 
Summer months, and necessarily so, 
Winter use of the parks is increasing, 
Miss Story stated. And the increase is 
not confined to those parks having mild 
temperatures, which serve as Winter re- 
sorts. The Yosemite Valley, now pro- 
vided with an all-year highway which 
makes it accessible throughout the year, 
offers ideal conditions for Winter sports. 
Last Winter the Mountain House at Gla- 
cier Park was kept open and visitors 
were taken up the four-mile trail by spe- 
cial Swiss guides. Mount Rainier Park 


is usually the center of Winter sports 
for the Puget Sound region. Improved 
roads are bringing increased Winter 
travel to Sequoia and General Grant 
parks. Tractors open the roads into the 
Giant Forest immediately after each 


snowfall, 
National Park Idea 
Started With Yellowstone 


Winter travel has added many prob- 
lems to those of park administration. 
Roads must be hard surfaced in order to 
stand up under Reavy traffic after severe 
storms. Water lines can no longer be 
drained before freezing weather, but 
must be insulated that they may con- 
tinue to supply water during cold peri- 
ods. Sewage lines, disposal systems, 
camp grounds, telephone lines and build- 
ings must be kept in condition for Win- 
ter use. 

The national park idea originated in 
the United States with the establish- 
ment of Yellowstone in 1872, according 
to Miss Story. Since that date it has 
grown into a huge park system, which is 
being added to continuously. And now 
foreign countries, recognizing the value 
of national parks and the important part 
they are playing in the life of the 
American people, frequently seek infor- 
mation as to methods of establishment 
and administration of our parks. 

Greek conservationists, according to 
information received by the Park Service, 
are now urging the setting aside of 
Mount Olympus, legendary home of the 
gods, as a national park. The Albert 
National Park in the Belgian Congo, 
which has recently been greatly en- 
larged, was established as a direct, re- 
sult of King Albert’s interest in our 
parks, several of which he has visited, 


| More Protection 


Given to Bird Life 


Canada Sets Up Five Refuges 
And One Public Shoot- 
ing Ground 








| ROGRESS in extending protection 


| to birds migrating between the 
United States and Canada is being 
made by both countries, according to 
a statement issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, which follows in full 
text: 

The establishment of five bird sanc- 
tuaries and one public shooting ground 
in important wild-fowl areas of four 
Canadian provinces within the past 
year indicates that Canada is fulfilling 
her obligations under the migratory- 
bird treaty, which protects birds mi- 
grating between that country and the 
United States, according to Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Redington has wriiten the com- 
missioner of the national parks of Can- 
ada, congratulating him upon the prog- 
ress made by Canada “along this most 
important line of conservation.” 

The United States has already set 
aside a number of similar refuges, or 
“landing fields,” for migratory water- 
fowl, and, in accordance with the mi- 
gratory bird conservation act of Feb. 
18, 1929, will purchase lands for other 
sanctuaries, it is anticipated, when 
funds appropriated become available 
after July 1. 





Devices to Locate 


Oil Termed Useless 


Michigan Conservation De- 
partment Con{pares Usage 
To ‘Voodooism’ 








State of Michigan: 
Lansing, June 11. 

Mechanisms presumed to indicate the 
location of oil beneath the surface of the 
ground are responsible for futile  ex- 
penditures of large sums of money, ac- 
cording to a statement issued June 10, 
by the Michigan department of conserva- 
tion. Full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The “doodle-bug” has cut thousands 
of dollars from the pockets of oil men, 
and despite its presence little has ever 
been done to halt its activities, and it 
continues to thrive and prosper. 

The “doodle-bug” is not an insect—it 
is a mechanism—a mechanism that pre 
sumes to find oil buried beneath the sur- 
face of the ground. 

There are many varieties of the spe- 
cies “doodle-bug,” according to the geo- 
logical survey division of the depart- 
ment of conservation. There is the di- 
vining-rod variety; a bug composed of a 
forked stick like the old water-well find- 
ing rod; there is the magnetic bug, a 
; mechanism through which oil is sought 


| beneath the surface through a mixture | 


| of magnetic or supposedly magnetic sub- 
stances. There are as many varieties of 
bugs as there are men who operate them, 
| it was said, 

Many serious-minded men, interested 
in the discovery of oil, do not consider 
the practicability of the situation and 


too often expend large sums in what is | 


nothing more than chance, the geology 
division said. 
There are many “doodle-bug’ 
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for Study of Rates of Disease 


Is Found to Present Difficulties 





| Assistant Surgeon General Williams Describes 
| Start Made With List of Six Notifiable 


| Diseases as Entrance Requirement 





By R. C. 


Assistant Surgeon General, United States 


For a number of years the suggestion 
has been made from time to time that a 
morbidity reporting area be established 
for the United States to stimulate and 
standardize the reporting of notifiable 
diseases in the United States. 

At the present time the average State 
health department requires the report- 


ing of approximately 40 diseases, in ac-| 


cordance with State law or regulations. 
These diseases range from anthrax to 
yellow fever. From a practical stand- 
point the actual reporting of notifiable 


| plicated. 


Williams 

Public Health Service 

per cent of the clinically recognized cases 
should be the minimum required to be re- 
ported is the problem. In order to pro- 
vide at least a point of departure in 
studying the matter, a tentative require- 
ment of 75 per cent of the clinically rec- 
ognized cases ha~ been fixed. 

The next problem is how to determine 
what percentage of the cases which actu- 
ally occur in a given community are re- 
ported to the health authorities. This 
phase of the subject is exceedingly com- 
Some authorities contend that 


diseases in a given health jurisdiction; these standards should be based upon 
usually narrows down to the diseases) mortality rates; that is, require a given 


which are important from a public health 
standpoint and of more frequent oc- 
currence. 

Every State in the Union at present 
has sufficient authority by law and regu- 
lations to require and obtain the re- 
porting of all notifiable diseases that 
oecur within its boundaries. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
the reporting of notifiable diseases in 
many sections of the country is far from 
complete or satisfactory. It would ap- 
| pear, therefore, in spite of the fact that 


jthere is at present sufficient legal au- 
thority regarding obligatory reporting, 
that some additional means must be 


evolved whereby public health authorities 
may obtain better reporting from phy- 
sicians and other responsible persons. 
With this end in view a morbidity report- 
ing area has been proposed. No conten- 
tion that the plar is by any means per- 
fect or complete is made. It is realized 
that it is more or less experimental, and, 
with that thought in mind, it is presented 
for consideration. 

The question at once arises as to what 
diseases will be required for admission 
into the proposed morbidity reporting 
area and what standards will be set un 
for admission. It apparent that it 
would be impracticable to require the re- 
porting of 40-odd diseases for admission 
into the area. It is also obvious that dis- 
eases which occur only in certain sections 
of the country should not be required for 
this purpose, as, for example, malaria, 
hookworm disease, pellagra, or certain 
industrial diseases, such as lead poison- 
ing. Mindful of this, six diseases of con- 
siderable public health importance have 
been tentatively selected, and upon the 
|reporting of these diseases admission 
into the morbidity reporting area will be 
based. They are diphtheria, infantile 
paralysis, smallpox, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever and tuberculosis. 

The matter of standards for the report- 
ing of these diseases is a difficult one. 
Whether 90 per cent, 80 per cent or 75 
At ay 
ors in Michigan, They solicit those in- 
terested in oil to prospect with the 
“bug.” Occasionally, as in all things of 
chance, a well found, but practically 
always a well drilled at great cost comes 
in dry. 

“Some ‘doodle-bug’ operators are expe- 
rienced in the oil business and know 
likely oil-bearing areas, but the ‘doo- 
dle-bug’ is nothing more than a charm 
such as is used by the voodoo doctor, 
and no more reliance should be placed in 
its powers,” according to R. A. Smith, 
State geologist. 


is 





is 


number of cases to be reported for each 
| death. 


f Unfortunately, the mortality rates 
from practically all the diseases vary 
greatly from year to year; often there 
is even a marked variation in the same 
disease in the same year in the same 
State. 


The suggestion has been offered that 
the records of the cause of absence and 
sickness in schools could be used in ob- 
taining i:.formation and checking the oc- 
currence of cases with the number of 
cases actually reported. This would be 
applicable only to those communities hav- 
ing adequate school medical inspection. 

Another method that is worthy of con- 
sideration is a canvass or survey of a 
| certain percentage of the population in 
| an endeavor to obtain a sample and com- 
pare the number of cases found in the 
survey with those officially reported to 
the health authorities for a given period 
of time. In this way an attempt would 
be made to obtain an index of the per- 
centage of cases occurring that are ac- 
tually reported for that period. It is 
suggested that a sample of 1 per cent of 
the population would give some idea of 
this. 

A house-to-house canvass of 1 per cent 
of the population (estimating four per- 
sons to a family) is no small under- 
taking, particularly in large cities and 
in rural communities. It is realized that 
1 per cent of the population is a small 
sample, but an increase in the size of 
the sample .to 2 per cent, 5 per cent, or 
10 per cent would enormously increase 
the cost and make the plan prohibitive. 
The objection that with a 1 per cent 
sample a _ relatively small number of 
cases may be found is, of course, true. 

A number of cities and counties, as 
well as several States, have made ap- 
plication for admission into the pro- 
posed morbidity reporting area. The sur- 
vey of 1 per cent of the population with 
reference to the occurence during the 
calendar year 1929 of the six diseases 
mentioned for comparison with cases 
officially resorted is now being made by 
the respective city, county or State health 
authorities. 

To summarize, the establishment of a 
morbidity reporting area is experimental. 
A selection of six diseases, the reporting 
of which will be required for admission 
into the area, has been made. A tenta- 
tive standard of 75 per cent of the clini- 
cally recognized cases has been fixed. 
The practical working of this plan and 
the actual establishment of the area will 
be determined by actual experience, 
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End Drought in 


Atlantie Section | Presi 


Low Temperatures East of | 
Rocky Mountains Not Fa- 
vorable to Crop Growth, 





Weather Bureau Says 





Generally cool weather prevailed dur- 
the week ended June 10 in most of |&™P 


ing 


the United States east of the Rocky 
Moutains, the Weather Bureau stated in 
its weekly weather and crop bulletin, | : 
made public June 11. The low tempera-|by Senator Bingham and the National | 
tures were not favorable to good crop| Association of Manufacturers, reaching | 


growth, it was added. 


An exception was found in the north-| not only constitu 
eastern States, as far south as eastern | actment is a po 
warm | necessity.” 
good | 


Maryland, where there was 
weather regarded by the Bureau as 
for crop development. 


Favorable rains in the entire Atlantic | tional, and it was to have different re- 
area ended the droughty conditions that | sults from those that have been outlined. 
have prevailed, but did not reach the 
rest of the country, with the exception of 
the lower Missouri Valley, it was stated. 

The Weather Bureau’s statement fol- 


lows in full text: 


Except in the Northeast, cool weather | PU 
was the rule during the week in prac- 
tically all sections east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the temperatures at night| 
The 
south as 
eastern Maryland experienced a gen- 


particularly being lower than usual. 
northeastern States as far 


1172) 
Favorable Rains Bills to Relieve Unemployment 


erally warm week, especially in southern 
New England where the weekly mean 


temperatures ranged from 7 degrees to 


@s much as 12 degrees above normal. 
Rains Are Favorable 


In more northern sections from the Over Measure Charged 
about normal | 


Lake region westward 


warmth prevailed, but in the Great Cen- 


tral Valley and throughout the South yould seduce the States and coerce them | 
temperatures were subnormal, the aver-|jnto 
ages for the week showing deficiencies | whether they desired it or not. 
ranging from 3 degrees to as much as| 3 
West of the Rocky Mountains | 
they averaged near normal, except in| jection, 
California and parts of.the Great Basin|timely, pertinent and authoritative in- 


7 degrees. 


where decidedly higher. 


Minimum temperatures were rather) for employment, and a more systemat 
low for the season in the central and| planning of the public work mit! er l 
the country, but} ernment, that it may make its contribu- |and public, in clear opposition to national 


eastern portions of 


freezing weather was reported only from| tion to employment regularization. 


Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 


Precipitation was generous in practic-: occasion to establish and impose an em- 
ally the entire Atlantic ‘area where, ployment bureaucracy upon local govern- 
drought has prevailed. These rains were | ment. 
very favorable and have caused general! 
The|their needs nor in c 


improvement in growing crops. 


central Mississippi and Ohio valleys con- 
tinued mostly dry, and precipitation was 


rather scanty 


in the northern Great 
Plains, but generous amounts were re-| 


ceived in most of the lower Missouri 


Valley. From the Rocky Mountains west- 


ward the week was practically rainless, 


except in a few localities. 

Temperatures, especially at night, were 
too cool for best growth of vegetation 
rather generally east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, except in the Northeast. This was 


especially true with regard to warm- | 





weather crops, such as corn and cotton, 
but small grains and grass made good 
progress wherever there was sufficient 
soil moisture. 

Some interruption was reported to 
farm work by rainfall, especially in the 
western Lake region and some southern 
Plains States, as well as more locally in 
the Atlantic area, but, in general, sea- 
sonal operations made satisfactory ad- 
vance. Harvest of Winter wheat has be- 
gun as far north as North Carolina, 
extreme southern Kentucky, and northern 
Oklahoma, with mostly favorable 
weather. 











has been persistent for a long time, 
rather widespread—and in many places 
generous—rain# afforded at least tem- 
eerery relief, while showers were very 
elpful in the western Lake region, many 
north-central districts, and in most 
northern sections of the Ohio Valley. 
Rainfall continued scanty, however, 












eluding West Virginia, most of Ohio, 
much of Kentucky and Tennessee, the 
eastern third of Missouri, and the south- 
ern portions of Indiana and Illinois. Of 
these States the most serious conditions, 
probably, exist in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. In the Pacific Northwest the re- 
action to warmer weather, following re- 
cent rains, has been beneficial eastward 
ito -Montana and Wyoming. Rain is still 
needed in some central-northern districts. 

Smail Grains.—Harvest of Winter 
wheat with binders has begun north to 
morthern Oklahoma, and this work is 
nder way in the South; harvest has ex- 
ended northward to the Texas Pan- 
handle also, with mostly favorable 
weather. Wheat is ripening in south- 
2astern and southern Kansas, with har- 
est expected to begin there in a few 
ays and in northeastern parts in two 
weeks. Progress and condition of Winter 
wheat were very good in Nebraska, with 
rhe‘crop heading well, while favorable 
weather was reported from Iowa. 

In the Ohio Valley conditions are still 
unsatisfactory in many parts, with prog- 
‘ess and condition of the wh 
spotted, ranging from v 
zood; heading is reported to northern 
sections, but much is on short straw and 
hin. Harvest is expected to begin 
vithin a week in southern valley sections. 
*avorable weather was indicated in the 
west, while harvest of Winter cere- 
us Mas begun north to Nor Yaroling 
mee bee orth Carolina 
Conditions continue largely satisfac- 
ory in the Spring Wheat Belt, with the 
rop looking fine, and is well stooled and 
ooted; color is generally good, 
ontinue to follow Winter wheat, with 
uch short straw and thin stands in the 
Dhio Valley, but rapid ripening is re- 
orted from the Southwest. Other small 
‘ains continue to do well generally, al- 
ough rain would be helpful for rice in 
ouisiana. 
Corn.—The weather was gene 
pol for the best growth of co 
in producing area, and progress was 
ostly only fair. Planting has been 
ctically completed, but considerable 
planted corn is not yet up, and cogl 
eather is retarding germination. In the 
outhwest, where there has been con- 
derable rainfall recently, growth was 
ostly good, despite the cool nights. In 
ie Ohio Valley, especially in eastern | 

tions, a good, warm rain js badly 












































rn in the 
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Cultivation made fair progress, though 
here was considerable interruption in the | 
pper Mississippi Valley and some west- 





Oats | 


rally too | 


In the Atlantic area, where drought | 


with intensified droughty conditions over | 
a considerable part of the interior, in- | 


| 


eat crop} 
ery poor to very | 





| Increase, 15,662 pounds. 
| 
| peratures were generally too low in the 
| southern States for good growth of cot- 









ntral portions of the belt, especially in 
Wa and eastern Kansas; in the former | 
pate growth was not only slow because 

coolness, but conditions have been 
vorable for weeds, while the state of | 
e crop varies considerably, ranging 
om just planted to a foot or more high 





var normal. 
Cotton.—As in the case of corn, tem- 


the south, but with the general average| country the month was relatively cool, 





thought the use of the word normal 
|when used 
'ployment, was cruel 


ployment. 


Are Endorsed and CriticizeG 





also as a stimulant to other industries. 
More than one trade should be taught 
the youths of the country, she said, so 
that in times of depression a person 
would not have to rely upon a single 
branch of work. Miss Perkins pointed 
| out that the proposed bills would do much 
‘to “iron out” the cycle of unemployment. 

An example of how the country could 
aid the situation was given by Miss Per- 
kins in outlining what would happen if 
the Government could put 1,000,000 men 
to work on June 15. This would cause an 
increase in the textile industry, the shoe 
| industry, the hosiery industry, and many 
| others, thus stimulating these indus- 
tries, and giving work to those of that 
| calling. 

When men and women stop earning 
money from private industry is the pre- 
cise moment to open public works which 
| will enable them to earn the same wages 
as were paid them in private industry, 
Miss Perkins said. 

Dr, William T. Foster, economist, of 
New York, said that unemployment was 
often referred to as the economics of 
original sin, and the proposed bills would 
do much to eradicate this sin. 
| A. Douglas, of the economics division of 
| Swarthmore College, said that the poo!- 
ing of the labor supply was the best 
solution of the unemployment problem, 
and that the proposed measures would 
bring this about, and at the same time 
provide for securing a market for this 
pooled labor. 


Survey of Economists 
| Is Considered 


Samuel Josephs, economist, of the 
City College of New York, cited a sur- 
vey of several hundred economists, all 
of whom endorsed the Wagner bills. 
| John B. Andrews, of the American Asso- 
) ciation on Labor Leglislation, outlined 
{to the Committee the instances in the 


dent of American Federation of Labor Says Present 
Situation Is Near January Peak; Executive of 
Factory Agency Opposes Plans 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tional employment service, Mr. Green| only in contradiction but continuous an- | 
isaid such a service “would meet the) tagonism to the unanimous recommenda- 
| normal needs of industry and workers as tions of the representative and respon- 
| well as help in meeting emergency situa-| sible conference on unemployment called 
tions. An adequate national system of by the President and the findings and 
loyment services must establish the recommendations recently made by the 
lstandards and practices to be followed Committee of the Senate. 


| in local offices.” Proposed Plan Said 


dealt in detail with objections raised | ._ 
aa i Not to Be Workable 


“Apart from the serious legal and po- 
litical questions involved, the proposed 
plan is not workable. The ultimate ex- 
ecutive and legislative thority is the 
{Federal director general of employ- | 
ment. He is too remote from the sources | 
and circumstances of employment. He 
|is unfamiliar with controlling local and 
regional circumstances. The character 
of his power and the manner of its ex- 
ercise does not invite private confidence 
and cooperation, and no system of em- 
ployment exchanges will successfully op- 
erate unless they secure and retain the 
;confidence and cooperation of private 
employers. 

“Experience demonstrates that the best ; 
labor usually applies directly to the 
plant in which it desires employment, 
and every plant of moderate size has 
carefully organized its own employment 
and personnel operations, in 
accordance with its ascertained needs. 
There is serious need of public agencies 
to inform and assist in distributing la- 
bor with a minimum of lost time. The 
industries of the United States are 
‘straining every effort to avoid employ- 
;}ment curtailment %r wage reduction. 
“They are seeking and obtaining the 
{cooperation of fellow employers, of 
| their employes, of all local agencies, and 
there is organized nationai cooperation 
in coping with the present problem. 
| “The enactment of this legislation, re- 
|fused favorable consideration by the 
es | 66th Congress, in plain conflict with the | mony of those opposing the bills. 
ic |repeated recommendations of representa- 
of the Gov-|tive committees and conferences, private 


ithe conclusion that “the pending bill is} 
tional, but that its en-| 
litical and sociological 


Mr. Emery said that the proposed bill, 


|S, 3060, was both invalid and unconstitu- 


|The clients that he represents feel the 
/keenest interest in the solution of the 
lemployment problem, Mr, Emery de- | 
rclared, for there is no one who is mcre 
interested in the buying power of the 
blic than the manufacturer. 

The bill under discussion is almost 
|identical with a measure introduced in | 
‘the 66th Congress, he pointed out, but | 


4 


is probably more fair than the bill intro- | 
|duced at that time. The income of the 
buying public has been vastly increased | 
| within the last eight years, Mr. Emery | L 
|said, and this increase was almost en- | agencies 
|tirely among those whose income is less 
|than $5,000 per year. 


‘Coercion of States 


Mr. Emery said that another reason 


why he opposed the bill was that it lation. 


At this time a petition signed by 400 
|delegates to the national conference of 
social workers was inserted in the rec- 
ord at the request of Senator Wagner, 
| who asked the right to make some re- 


accepting a Federal measure, 
In conclusion Mr. Emery said: 
“We perceive the necessity for the col- 


analysis and distribution of 


|formation ‘with respect to opportuniti 





|Law Against Selling Tires | 
Without Numbers Sustained | 


tradition and constitutional theory, rep- 
resents a vast waste of public funds to 
betray the States into surrender of their: 
rights, the p smenceann ag local | 
government, the responsible meeting of | ; ; 5 ; ; 
d plan is neither fitted to|their problems and will excite friction | ioe pages ee _ ee it 

onformity with the | instead of cooperation, suspicion instead | bil ra Es = a which th a. 
intions of of confidence, and establish 3 dangerous | aural wena tae been emerel a a 
|held June 3 by the Missouri Supreme 
Court, Division One. 


But 
we urge that the present situation is st 

State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, June 11. 


“The propose 


traditional and appropriate re r 1 
our dual system. It will excite friction | Precedent for the further impairment of 
rather than cooperation. No scheme is | local self-government. 

better calculated to establish a further| The commissioner of labor of the tas Teal hin Site P 
| precedent to enlarge Federal power at | State of New York, Francis Perkins,|,. The eres olding the ae Pg i 
‘the expense of local authority. No plan|told the Committee that, in her opinion, ' vous dismissed a ear oes Eougns trem 
lis more certain to hasten the vanishing! there were closer to 5,000,000 unem- | St: Louis when the Star Square Auto 
rights of the States. For the reasons} ployed in the United States, rather than | tat cue tees ae a 
above given, we urge your Honorable/| the 3,000,000 mentioned by Mr. Green, | gi Louis police on May 21, 1926, of 58 
| tires from which the serial numbers had 
| been obliterated. The law empowers the | 
| police to confiscate all tires not bearing | 
| numbers. 

| The automobile company contended 
that the tire law was unconstitutional 
because the bill as passed by the legisla- 
ture had a defective title and the measure | 


Committee to refuse its approval to S.| who, she said, represented mostly those 
|of the trade unions, who were out of 
she 


3060 in its present form. 


“The pending bill presents a plan not’ work. Miss’ Perkins that 


said 





‘Air Mail Poundage Higher in May, 


| Chicago-San Francisco Line Leading | 


|extended an arbitrary use of the State 

















as “a reasonable and legitimate exer- 
15,662 Pounds in Month Over April 
|in granting a temporary’ injunction 
of 15,662 over the month of April, ac-| amount, while the New York-Chicago | 
W. Irving Glover. The daily average for| Preliminary figures prepared by the | 


| police power. 
| The s t held that t 
Post Office Department Announces Total Increase of | wae a er ee etna the law 
|cise of the police power of the State” 
| and reversed the action of the lower court 
| Total air mail poundage carried over| The Chicago-San Francisco route, with | against the police, and said that the auto 
| 25 routes in May was 687,053, an increase | 159,540 pounds, carried the greatest | company suit had no equity. 
|cording to figures made public June 10| route, with 142,396 pounds, was second, | = ° ° 
by Second Assistant Postmaster General | figures showed. Stocks of Five Grains 
May was. 26,425 pounds as compared to | Department for the month of May oe Lower During Week| 



























| 25,822 pounds for April, it was stated. low: 
| —— —— ——> | 
Mileage March April pt , . “ . | 
Boston-New York ......++. cab wae ae cama nein 192° 9,465 ; 54 Rye Only Showed Gains, Says | 
| Chicago-St. Louis ......+60. 278 4,211 > rr | 
} ee oe Pa te ack - 1,059 i | Departme nt of Agriculture | 
Salt Lake-Los Angeles . 600 re | 
| Salt Lake-Pasco ....... - 600 | Stocks of domestic wheat, corn, oats, | 
Seattle-Los Angeles - 1,141 | barley, and flax in store and afloat at} 
Chicago-Minneapolis 508 19,942 | United States markets were smaller 
| Cleveland-Pittsburgh bond 6,117 | June 7 than one week earlier, the De-| 
pane ain rat 345 Jaan | partment of Agriculture announced June 
New York-Chicago 718 "396 | 11. Rye stocks increased slightly. 
| Chicago-San Francisco - 1,932 540! Figures for June 7 and for the pre- 
New York-Atlanta 763 41,495 | ceding week, respectively, were made 
| Albany-Cleveland ais 6,097 | public as follows, in bushels: 
ee eins — 3.403 |" Wheat, 117,980,000 and 120,303,000; 
Atlanta-New Orleans. 483 11066 }corn, 10,808,000, and 11,363,000; oats, 12,- | 
Chicago-Cincinnati 270 6.750 | 963,000 and 13,247,000; rye, 12,610,000 
ORS RE | EN Re ert Ne eer a 736 16.571 |and 12,572,000; barley, 6,737,000 and 6,- | 
Great Falls-Salt Lake 489 4,963 | 843,000; flax, 497,000 and 519,000. There 
Chicago-Bay City ......-sseeceseeceseeeves 712 16,686 16,547 | were also 14,014,000 bushels of Canadian 
- ae se eee eee eeeereeereee <3 i ha | wheat in store in bond in American mar- 
a tsenaAblante a a oo eee = 12/667 12'197 bes June 7 against 14,372,000 one week 
Pasco-Seattle ....cseesesecssceveccccecees y 449 _ 18,649 _ 16,185 ; 18,601 Stocks one year ago were as follows: 
Witah ery Lesh Fs oe 625,328 671,391 687,053 | Wheat, 94,268,000 bushels; corn, 14,177,- 
000; oats, 9,640,000; rye, 6,712,000; bar- 








¥ 






Daily average, 26,425 pounds for May. ley, 6,912,000; flax, 488,000. 











ton, except in some southeastern districts, 
but conditions were mostly favorable for 


Exports to Soviet Russia Increase 
cultivating and chopping. 217 Per Cent in Value in Four Months 
In Texas progress of the‘crop is gen- 


erally poor to only fair because of cloud- | F 2 ; i 
iness in the south and cool nights else-|Gain in Foreign Trade Continues as April Shipments 


where, though cultivation made rapid - ; : 
progress, and early plants are forming Double Those in 1929, Commerce Department Says | 


squares to the central portion. In Okla- 
homa planting has been practically fin- 
ished, but the crop is very late and culti- 
vation is poor in many sections, while the 
past week was too cool for good growth. | 
In the central portions of the belt growth 
was generally slow, but moisture condi- | 
tions favored some improvement where 
rains were formerly heavy, and there is | 
still some replanting on previously over- | 
flowed land. 
Weather Is Warmer 

In the Atlantic States showers, mostly 

generous, during the week were bene- | 








Continuing the increase of previous|of 14 per cent over the corresponding 
months, exports to Soviet Russia dur-| months of 1929. 
ing the month of April were double! Exports to Canada for the four months | 
those of a year ago and for the first) were $80,000,000 less than a year ago. 
four months showed a gain of 217 per) the decline being approximately 25 per 
cent in value over the corresponding pe- | cent. Shipments to the United Kingdom 
riod of last year, according to a geo-| registered a decrease of 17 per cent and 
graphical analysis of foreign trade is-| those to Germany were 26 per cent under 
sued June 11 by the Department of/a year ago, the analysis shows. 
| Commerce. ; , The import trade during the four- 

The exports to Russia, totaling more! month period shows a general decline 
than $54,000,000, place that country as/| in the value of purchases from the larger 
the sixth most important purchaser of/| nations and slight increases in takings 


ficial, and better progress is noted in| American merchandise for the four-| from seven of the less important sources 
most places, though the crop is very) month period. In_ the corresponding | of American imports. These latter were | 
irregular in some districts. Squares are; months of 1929, Russia ranked 26th! Colombia, Sweden, Norway, Soviet Rus- 


showing in early fields of South Caro- 
lina and in Georgia as far north as Au- 
gusta, with blooming in the south; in 
northern Georgia conditions have been 
decidedly unfavorable, with growth slow | 
and plants yellowing. 


as the destination for domestie exports, 
according to the analysis. 

The only other country to which ex- 
ports showed a higher valuation during 
the first four months was Mexico. Ship- 
ments to the Latin nation amounted ap- 


sia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, and 
Denmark. 

The following comparable table shows | 
| the total values of exports and imports 
| by grand divisions during the month of 
| April and the four months ended with 























The first two weeks of May were ab-| proximately to $45,000,000, an increase! April: 
normally warm over the eastern half of enema . : 
the country and mostly cool over the : Month of April Four months ended April 
vestern half. Thereafter there was a Exports 1929 1930 1929 Res of 
wes ee raat ith | Europe <A pee aocennaeean esr teeneel $142,158,793 $819,854,966 $693,499,274 | 
markedly persistent coolness, with some| North America .............. 128,037,487 98,485,778 476,317,383 378,092,767 | 
very low temperatures for the season! South America .............. 44,384,363 30,607,798 202,462,904 127,605,596 
in most central and eastern States. ' Asia ee 54,283,461 43,441,636 235,745,088 178,887,851 
The monthly mean temperatures were | Oceania .........eeeeeeeeeees 15,214,649 9,328,540 64,147,883 46,688,588 
slightly above normal rather generally | Africa ......:..eeeeeerensees 11,158,251 7,820,228 46,359,599 36,381,949 
Mississippi Valley eastward, - 5 ee ee 
| Seams oe a Aaa pane. | MOE cclteacraducbiiacds $425,264,012 $331,842,773 $1,844,887,823 $1,461,156,025 
Lake region and Atlantic coast districts. | Imports x as ae? 
As a general rule, throughout this area | Europe inks swank ba scvaraee ron Tee $93,604,022 $435,236,878 $254,631,861 
the temperature averaged from 1 de-!North America ......e.0..-+. 93,639,387 72,087,650 348,099,507 273,003,820 
gree to as much as 5 degrees above! South America .........0005. 61,284,263 47,590,625 240,060,825 186,780,033 
normal.‘ In the western half of the | Asia .......+csececcees 115,231,191 83,989,649 439,594,548 343,847,527 
OO ee OAC a rr rEnee 0,268,665 24,010,267 11,751,017 | 
EA On ee 17,299,865 45,821,027 31,057,408 | 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) ROR eo sa seeeeeees-$410,665,501  $307,927,118  $1,532,822,552  $1,201,071,666 
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in connection with unem- 
and that there 
!should be no such thing as normal em- 
The suggestion was made that the 


erection of public works be used not only 
to give work to those out of work, but 


Dr. Paul | 


| past that led up to the present legis- | 


| 


marks at the conclusion of the testi- | 


| 


|the week ended June 7, according to | 
|Hugh L. Kerwin, Director ofthe Con- | 


;cut wages was withdrawn. | 


| growers agreed to employ white workers ; by American Cynamid Company and the 
|and not Filipinos. A controversy involv- | material designated ‘Citrofume’ by Cali- 


| strikes and 29 controversies which had | 
|not reached the strike stage awaiting 
| settlement by the Department. 


{of 359 teamsters; union recognition and | 


|proposed change of wages to monthly | growing out of the use of the respective 


| offered 6242 cents per hour. 


| 30 barbers; proposed revision of agree- 


AvuTHorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Registration of Mark‘Citrofume’ Survey Shows 
For Tree Fumigant Is Allowed Slight Increase 


|Opposer Having Label ‘Citrus Dust? Not Permitted to| : 
Prevent Action Though Goods Are Found to In Apple Crop 


Have Same Descriptive Properties 





Condition of Peaches Said 
By Bureau of Agricultural ° 
Economics to Be Lowest 
Since 1921 


The apple crop is expected to be 
slightly larger than last year, while the 
condition of peaches is reported to be the 
lowest since 1921 by the Bureau of Ag- 
_ricultural Economics, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The report of the Bureau, dealing also 
with pastures and hay crops, follows in 
' full text: 

Apples: The condition of apples was 
reported on June 1 at 56 per cent as 

| compared to 66.6 on June 1 last year and 
| 68.3, the average condition for the pre- 
ceding 10 years. 

While no definite forecast is made on 
June 1, a crop but slightly in excess of 
the short 1929 production seems likely. 
In most of the central States a light 
crop seems to be in prospect. In the 
north Atlantic States, a crop a little 

| better than in 1929 seems probable, while 
in the West a production hardly as large 
| as last year may be expected. 

Peaches: The condition of peaches 
on June 1 was reported at 47 per cent, 
which compares with 54.7 on June 1 last 
year and 66.1, the average for the month 

| for the preceding 10 years. The condi- 

tion reported is the lowest for June 1 | 

since the very poor year of 1921. Based 

upon the condition reported, the forecast 

of production is 45,443,000 bushels, which 

| would be about 1 per cent less than the 

‘rather light 1929 crop and only about 

| four-fifths of the average production 

| during the preceding five years. 
Widespread Winter Injury 

The present situation with regard to 
peach production is the result of wide- 
spread Winter injury and late frosts 
which have left only from 1 to 10 per 
cent of a crop in the Ohio Valley, Arkan- 





mark ‘Citrofume’ is deceptively similar | 
thereto.” | 


CALIFORNIA CYANIDE COMPANY V. AMER- | 
ICAN CYANAMID COMPANY}; Court OF | 
CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS, Pat. Upon being required specifically to | 
App. No. 2316. | identify the clause or clauses of the trade | 

Appeal from decision of the Commis-| mark registration act upon which it re- 
sioner of Patents, Opposition No. 7538. | lied, opposer pointed out that language | 


eS ee ©. 0. cuicaune  *  oakhws inet 
IERM or a ee, s s } 
The f lt t /< t” ss | resemble a registered or known trade mark 
| HERA IE UN e court's Opinion, owned and in use by another, and appro- 
delivered May 26, follows: 


priated to merchandise of the same descrip- 
GARRETT, J.—Appellant on June 30, tive properties, as to be likely to cause oe 

1926, made application for registration in | fusion or mistake in the mind of the pub- 

the United States Patent Office of the lic or to deceive purchasers, shall not be 

coined word “Citrofume” as a trade mark | "°2'stered. 

for use for fumigants, the principal use 


No proof was taken in the case, but a 
of the product being, so we understand, | stipulation of facts’ was entered into upon 
as an insecticide for the destruction of 


which it was agreed that the as 
insects which infest citrus fruit trees. be determined. The material portions 0 
Use of the word as a trade mark was 


ithis stipulation recite that the words 
claimed to have begun in applicant’s;Goods Claimed to Have 
| business Mar. 8, 1926. 


iti ar scriptive Properties 
Opposition to the application was made Same De I P 


> . 1c ” ome s d b 

/by the appellee, American Cyanamid | Citrus Dust eee et teks ana tae 
| Company, who alleged that “it believes | OPPoser (appellee) first in Tue 
\it would be damaged by such registra- oy Sti fe ~— on epee — nou 
ion 3 - | rial so or fumigation; that labels bear- 
‘ee — its grounds of opposi-' i.) the words “Aero Brand Citrus Dust” 
| ne wi ; ‘and “Cyanogas Citrus Dust,” respectively, 
or Ra, {ram 4 dae prior to the date have been tred-om such materia that 
- : | terial is in powder form and use 
| to be registered, and continuously to the | {nthe Jaadeaien of citrus trees; that 
| present time, the American Cyanamid | the product of applicant (appellant) is in 
| ane es _ _used t be — mark | powder form and has the same use; that 
| Citrus Dust’ in interstate commerce the products are used in the same terri- 
| for fumigants, and that the trade|tory; that the term “Citrofume” was 

coined and adopted by applicant in the 
latter part of the year 1925 and applied 


Si i e |to shipments of its products on Jan. 27, 
Six Labor Disput ° 1926, aad Mar. 6, 1926, being at first ap- 


. i - plied by means of a stencil and later by 
| Settled During Week printed labels; that there has been wide 
use of the terms “Citrofume” and ‘Citrus 
Dust,” respectively, by the respective 
parties, in the citrus fruit region of the 
United States and in certain foreign 
countries; that the advertising of op- 
poser and appellant has been extensive 
and the sales of their respective products 
: . ’ | large. 
tela age 04 ae ee eee | It was also stipulated that an article | sas, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
ce ; j |entitled “Fumigation Checks Aphis” by| For the 10 southern States from North 
|a salesman of the appellee might be in-| Carolina to Texas, Arkansas, and Okla- 
troduced into the <=, ~ ce | homa, the a 3 er ed re 4 
; certain persons, if called, would testify / 000 bushels, which wou about 
Labor. A tentative agreement was] tei Siue term -Citrofume’ was coined | per cent less than last, year's: production 
; a |and adopted by the applicant, California jn these States and 45 per cent less than 
Cyanide Company, as a trade mark for average production during the previous 
|its product because of the fact that it | five years. In the western group of 
suggests a fumigant especially adapted States as a whole the present forecast 
for the fumigation of citrus trees.” ‘is for a peach crop about 70 per cent 

Paragraph 7 of the stipulation reads: | larger than that of last year and 28 per 

“The material designated ‘Citrus Dust’! cent larger than the average for the 
preceding five years. 

Tame Hay: The condition of tame hay 
is reported at 78 per cent of normal 
compared with 87 per cent on June 1 
last year, and 77 per cent in 1928. The 





i 











‘Department of Labor Reports 
12 New Controversies 


| 





Six labor dispuges, including a strike 
of 3,500 carpenters and bricklayers work- 


ciliation Service of the Department of | 


Another case adjusted was a contro- 
versy involving 2,700 farm laborers and 
truck gardeners in the White River Val- 
ley of Washington. A settlement was 
reached when Japanese and American 





ing 1,250 iron workers at Chicago, Ill.,| fornia Cyanide Company are goods of 
was adjusted upon the withdrawal of a the same descriptive properties within 
request for a wage increase. |the meaning of the trade mark law.” 


Twelve New Disputes D - ee _ hw ae ee 10-year average for this date is 84 per 
'welv , dis os wer , .|Vust, standing atone, P cent. Conditions are lower than average 
Twelve new disputes were brought be | registered by appellee, but that they = ches aon Ga differ: 


fore the Department for settlement dur- 
ing the week, but none was adjusted. | 
At the close of the week there were 49) 


ave been used as the stipulation recites, 
and there is one registration in the rec- 
ord which contains the words along with 
| the word “cyanogas.” Appellee does not, 
| however, rely upon registration but upon 
rrr , Follow-| prior use of the words in the manner re- 
ing is a list of the new cases pending: ‘cited in the stipulation. 


Armour Company, Gary, Ind.—Strike | rom Not Descriptive 
wage increase asked. _Of Goods Involved 


Cleveland Hotel building, Cleveland, | The Examiner of Interferences held 
Ohio.—Threatened strike of 17 engineers; | that there could be no confusion in trade 


ent States hay conditions reflect largely 
the varying moisture situation, being 
lowest in the Ohio Valley, in the South, 
and in the States of Missouri, North 
| Dakota, Montana, Colorado, and Wash- 
jington. Present hay conditions are most 
|significant in the clover and timothy 
jareas of the central and northern sec- 
| tions of the country. 

| Clover and Timothy 

Clover and timothy condition on June 
|1 is reported at 75 per cent of normal 
;/compared with 88 per cent last year, 
| 73 per cent in 1928 and 91 per cent in 
/1927. The condition of clover is very 
good in Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 
| kota, but owing mainly to shortage of 
|moisture it is poor to very poor in Mis- 
|souri, North Dakota and most of the 
|eastern and southern States except Mich- 
'igan, Wisconsin, and northern New Eng- 
|land, and is below average in the West, 
'being poor in Montana, Colorado, and 
Washington, but good in Idaho, Oregon 
and Wyoming. 

Alfalfa condition on June 1 was 84 
per cent which is slightly below last 
|year’s figure of 87, but above the 8&3 
|per cent of 1928. The 10-year average 
condition on June 1 is 88 per cent. The 
condition of alfalfa is excellent, over 90 
per cent, in California,- and Nebraska, 


basis. | words, saying: : : ; 
Granite Work, Chester, Mass.—Con-| “Confusion in trade is obviously im- 
troversy with 55 quarry workers; refusal | Possible unless both symbols perform the 


to Tenew Wage ATeeMent aL 6 Cen ee Eee by the 


opposer the words “Citrus Dust” perform 
the function of descriptiveness and, ex- 
pressing the belief that this right would 


Carpenters, Bakersfield, Calif.—Con- | 
troversy with an unreported number of | 
carpenters; asked five-day week at $9,/ not be restricted by the exclusive use of 
offered six-day week at 8 per day. the notation “Citrofume,” dismissed the 

Fox Manufacturing Co., La Porte, Ind.) opposition and adjudged appellant enti- 
—Controversy with an unreported num-|tled to the registration sought. 
ber of textile workers; working condi- The Commissioner of Patents, upon ap- 
tions. peal, took the view that the word “Citro- 

Iron Workers, Boston, Mass.—Contro- | fume” under the facts recited in the 
versy with an unreported number of iron | Tecord, also, would be descriptive of ~ 
workers; asked five-day week at $1.50 | foods, and reversed the decision of the 
per hour. |Examiner. The decision of the Commis- 


‘ ; ce ees sioner rested solely upon the ground that 
Barbers, Youngstown, Ohio.—Strike of !applicant’s mark was descriptive of the 





; ment with wage cut. 


Sympathy Strike 


Warner Brothers Theater, Youngstown, 
Ohio.—Strike of an unreported number | 
of truck drivers; asked recognition, also 


sympathy with building crafts. 


Warner Brothers Theater, Youngstown, | 


| opposer’s goods and said: 
‘issue, it seems unnecessary to pass upon 
the question as to whether the mark 
‘Citrofume’ so nearly resembles the op- 
poser’s mark ‘Citrus Dust’ as to be 
\likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public.” 

Before us both parties contend that 


“With this view of the question at} 


Ohio.—Strike of an unreported number | their respective marks are not descrip- | 


of laborers; abrogation of wage agree- 


ment, 


with other mills en strike. 


|tive in the sense of the statute. 


; | It is the insistence of appellee that | 
Kenace Silk Co., Stroudsburg, Pa.—/j although the term “Citrus Dust” is not 
Strike of 24 textile workers; sympathy | descriptive, nevertheless appellant’s word 


:“Citrofume” so nearly resembles “Citrus 


Shapiro Silk Mills, Stroudsburg, Pa—| Dust” as that its application to the 
Strike of 12 textile workers; sympathy | merchandise which we think is correctly 


with other mills on strike. 


Ferry Clerks, San Francisco, Calif.— 
Controversy with an unreported number 


of ferry clerks; working conditions. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller Generai of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
erdl Accounting Office, must approve 






described as being in fact and in law 
'“of the same descriptive properties” is 
|likely to cause confusion. 

Appellant insists in its brief that ap- 
pelee’s words “Citrus Dust” are descrip- 
itive, but that “Citrofume” is not, and 
that there is not such a resemblance as 
|to causg confusion and so render the 
| word nonregistrable, under the statute. 

We find ourselves unable to concur 
| with the view taken by the Commissioner 


| 


|that the word “Citrofume” is descriptive | 


of the goods or of the character or qual- 
lity of the goods with which it is used. 
lIt is not a dictionary word, but ‘was 
coined by appellant. It has no common 
meaning. It had no meaning whatever— 
indeed it did not exist— until applied to 
the product in question. It was not found 


the two most important alfalfa States, 
and also in Iowa, Oregon, and Arizona, 
but the crop is poor in Ohio, Indiana, 
Minnesota. North Dakota, Montana, 
Colorado, Utah, Washington, and in the 
southern States. Elsewhere the condi- 
tion of alfalfa is fair, though tending 
to run below rather than above the 10- 
year average. 

_ Pastures: Pastures have improved but 
little since a month ago and are still 
substantially below the usual June 1 
average. They are particularly poor in 
the Ohio Valley, Missouri and in the 
South. 
a 
appellant the word has doubtless come 
to have a trade meaning. That is, one 
trade mark purpose. By reason of its 
use it may now have a common meaning 
in the sections where commonly used, 
but it was not, to our minds, descriptive 
of the goods in their quality or character 
at the time of its adoption by appellant. 


Opposer Had Priority 





|By Several Years’ Use 


Standing alone and without the ex- 
planation given in the stipulation, the 
first impression which’ many would de- 
rive as to the meaning of the word prob- 
ably would be that of a product made 
from a citrus ingredient rather than of 
something to be applied to a citrus tree. 

At most, we think the word is noth- 


| Corps. 


| payment of necessary expenses when trav- 
|} eling 


Since its application to the goods of | 


agencies before such expenditures 

finally become closed transactions. 

Interpretation of the laws is neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-30716. (S‘’ Compensation—Claim by es- 
tate of deceased employe. 

Where there are other assets in an) 
estate than a claim against the United 
States for pay due a deceased employe, 
payment of the amount found due from the 
United States upon settlement stated by 
the General Accounting Office may be al- 
lowed to the executor or administrator 
duly appointed and qualified; and as thus 
clarified in this particular, the accounting 
rule respecting such claims will be fol- 
lowed as heretofore. (June 6, 1930.) 

A-30207. (S) Mileage—Officers of the 
Navy. An officer of the Navy is not en- 
titled to mileage for travel to appear be- 
fore a State committee of selection as a 
candidate for a Rhodes scholarship, as the 
matter is personal to the candidate. (May | 
26, 1930.) ‘ 

A-31829. Traveling expenses—Army Nurse 
Section 6 of the act of July 9, 1918, 
40 Stat. 879, authorizes in general terms 


of all expenditures by Government y either common or trade language. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.1 
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under orders as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, but by reason of 
the general limitation contained in the act 
of Apr. 6, 1914, 38 Stat. 318, reimbursement 
may not legally be authorized of expenses 
actuaily incurred in excess of $5 per day. | 
(May 28, 19380.) 






































AvtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Willful Assault 
Is Held to Make 


Employer Liable 


Right to Elect Between Suit 
Under Compensation Act 
And Action for Damages 


Is Upheld Under Facts 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul. 


G. B. BorEK v. WonG HING; MINNESOTA 
SUPREME CourT, No. 27921. 


Appeal from Hennepin County. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, 
delivered May 29, follows: 

Hout, J.—The appeal is from a judg- 
ment awarding plaintiff damages for de- 
fendant’s assault and battery. 


By his motion for a directed verdict 
and judgment notwithstanding the ver- 
dict, defendant raised the question of 
law that plaintiff’s sole remedy for the 
assault and battery was under the work- 
men’s compensation act, since the rela- 
tion between the two men was that of 
employer and employed who were both 
under the act and the fracas arose out of 
the manner in which plaintiff did his 
work, during the hours thereof, on or 
adjacent to the premises where his work 
was. The jury could find, and evidently 
did find, that defendant intentionally 
and maliciously struck at plaintiff with 
a heavy broom handle and that the blow 
dislocated two finger joints on the hand 
which plaintiff held up to protect his 
head. 

Defendant relies on cases where an 
employe has been assaulted by a fellow 
employe, a foreman, or an officer of an 
employer corporation, or by a third party 
and the disabilities have been held com- 
pensable under workmen’s compensation 
acts. Among such cases are cited our 
own, Anseth v. District Court, 134 Minn. 
16, 158 N. W. 713; Hinchuck v. Swift & 
Co., 149 Minn. 1, 182 N. W. 622; Sieger 
v. Knox & Peterson, 160 Minn. 185, 199 
N. W. 573. Of course, in each was in- 
volved only the right of the employe to 
compensation from the employer, and 
not thé right of the employe to resort 
to his common law action for damages 
against the wrongdoer. 








Remedy Elective 


No case has been cited where it has 
been held that one who wilfully assaults 
and injures a workman while in the 
course of his employment be he an em- 
ploye, employer or a stranger, when sued 
for the tort can successfully interpose 
as a defense that the plaintiff and his 
employer are under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, and his sole remedy is 
thereunder. And we think none can be 
found, for it would be a perversion of 
the purpose of the act to so hold. De- 
fendant cites Rasmussen v. George Benz 
W. 


& Sons, 168 Minn. 319, 210 N. 75; 
Ott v. St. Paul Union Stockyards, 178 
Minn. 313, 227 N. W. 47. Neither sup- 


ports defendant’s contention, for the de- 
cisions were governed by the provisions 
of sub-d. 1 of section 4291, Mason’s 
Minn. St. 1927. 

An employe injured in the course of 
the employment by the tort of a third 
party who is not under the compensation 
law has his common law action against 
the tort feasor, even though entitled to 
compensation under the act from the em- 
ployer. City of Red Wing v. Eichinger, 
163 Minn. 54, 203 N. W. 622; 
Yellow Cab Corporation, 177 Minn. 579, 
225 N. W. 911. An employer who inten- 
tionally and maliciously inflicts bodily 
injuries on his servant should occupy no 
better position than would a third party 
not under a compensation act, and should 
not be heard to say, when sued at law 
for damages, either that the injury was 
accidental or that it arose out of the em- 
ployment. By committing a felonious 
assault upon a servant the master wil- 
fully severs the relation of master and 
servant and should be held to have left 
it to the election of the servant either 
to consider the relation still existing and 
seek redress through the compensation 
act or else to consider the relation termi- 
nated and seek redress under the common 
law. 

Instead of himself beating up plaintiff. 
had defendant hired a third party, who 
was not under any workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, to do so, it would not for a mo- 
ment be doubted that the third party, 
when sued for damages at law, could not 
move for a directed verdict, as was done 
here, on the ground that plaintiff's sole 
remedy was under the compensation act. 
If the mere tool or agent is liable in 
an action for damages, the principal 
should be likewise. An employe excludes 
himself from the benefit of the act when 
his injuries in the employment are caused 
by his wilful negligence, section 4261 
Mason’s Minn. St. 1927. As between em- 


ployer and employe wilfully and inten-| 
should | 


tionally inflicted bodily injuries 
neither be regarded as accidental nor as 
giving occcasion for the application of 
the compensation act either for recovery 
or defense. 

Plaintiff cites Blake v. Head (1912) 
106 L. T. Rep. 822, 5 B. W. C. C. 303, an 
English case, where it was held that a 
wilful assault by an employer upon an 
employe was not an accidental injury. 
But too great weight should not be given 
to that ruling where, as here, the inter- 
pretation of workmen’s compensation 
acts generally are that even intentional 
injuries inflicted by a fellow workman, 
foreman or superintendent under certain 
cifcumstances may be compensable, while 
in England it is otherwise. 

Defendant refers to a number of opin- 
ions from those administering these 
acts in other States to the effect that 
since intentional assaults by fellow em- 
ployes and foremen are compensable, 
there is no reason why that of an em- 
ployer should not be likewise. But in 
none is it intimated that the employe 
has not the election to sue the one who 
actually committed the felonious and in- 
tentional assault for damages under the 
common law, be it fellow employe, fore- 
man, superintendent or employer. 

Authority Not in Point 

Of the cases decided by courts of other 
States none touches the question here 
presented. At first blush Perry v. Bev- 
eridge, 121 Wash. 652, might seem to 
favor defendant, but it does not when the 
peculiar provision of the compensation 
act of that States is considered. There 
a judgment obtained by the employe 
against the employer and his foreman in 
an action for an assault committed by 
the foreman was reversed as to the em- 
ployer on the ground that the compen- 
sation law gave the only redress. and on 
hearing it was reversed as to the fore- 
man also on the ground that under the 
express provision of the statute of that 
State the amount the employe is entitled 
to recover against the third party tort 
feasor is the damages in excess of the 
sm which may be received from the em- 
ployer under the compensation act, and 
the proof failed to show the excess. 

The judgment is affirmed. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 








Agriculture—Copperative associations—Contract with member—dAssociation’s 
obligation to accept produce tendered by member— 

A cooperative farm marketing association whose contract ‘with a member re- 
quires the member to sell all of his produce to the association must accept such 
produce when it is tendered, but may justify its refusal to so do by showing that 
there was no market for the produce tendered. 

Guglielmelli v. Walla Walla Gardeners’ Assn.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22274 
May 27, 1930. 


aly 


Agriculture—Cooperative associations—Rights of members—Open market sales 
on association’s refusal to accept products—Breach of contract—Recovery of 
membership fee— 


A contract between a cooperative farm marketing association and a member 
for the sale of all of the member’s produce to the association did not prevent the 
member from selling, in the open market at the best price obtainable, produce 
tendered to and rejected by the association because of unfavorable market con- 
ditions, and the association’s refusal to permit him to do so constituted a breach 
of contract justifying him in withdrawing from the association and entitling 
him to recover the membership fee. 

Walla Walla Gardeners’ Assn.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22 


Guglielmelli. v. 
May 27, 1930. 


274, 


Banks—Insolvency—Special deposits—Trust funds—Preference— 


An agreement between a bank and a depositor that the fund deposited in the 
bank should remain therein, drawing 6 per cent interest, semiannually com- 


pounded, “until that time, when it, with the interest additions thereto, together: 


with the recessions of the cost of labor and material, will fully pay the entire 
cost of” a public library building to be donated to a village by the depositor, 
created a trust fund and not the relationship of creditor and debtor as in the case 
of ordinary deposits, and although the bank had no right to mingle the fund 
with the bank’s general assets, the wrongful comingling did not affect the char- 
acter of the fund and deprive the village, as the beneficiary of the trust, from 
claiming a preference on the bank’s insolvency. 

Village of Monticello ect al. v. Citizens State Bank et al; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 
27900, May 23, 19230. 


Counties—Contracts—Leases—Term extending beyond term of commissioners— 
A lease contract entered into by the board of commissioners of a county was 
not void although the term of the lease extended beyond the term of the com- 
missioners. 
Bennett v. Petroleum County et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., 


Yr 
m4 


No. 6636, May 1930. 


Counties—Contracts—Leases—V alidit y—Submission 
purchase— 

A contract whereby a county leased a building for a four-year term and agreed 
to pay in the aggregate as rent during such four years the amount of $9,600 
was not a contract by which it incurred an indebtedness exceeding $10,000 within 
provisions of the constitution and of the statutes of the States requiring such a 
contract to be approved at an election, notwithstanding a provision of the con- 
tract giving the county the option to purchase the property at any time during 
the four years for the sum of $31.000, although the county could not exercise 
the option and purchase the property without the approval of the electors, 

Bennett v. Petroleum County et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6636, May 


to 


electors—Option to 


7 


24, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence 
on traffic officer's signal— 

A deaf pedestrian who looked to traffic officer stationed in intersection for 
signal to cross without looking for vehicles, and proceeded to cross when beckoned 
to do so by the officer, and who was struck by a truck before he reached the other 
sidewalk was not guilty, as a matter of law, of contributory negligence preclud- 
ing recovery for damages. : 

Wilson v. Freeman; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 28, 1920. 


of pedestrian crossing street 
‘ 


, 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Striking pedestrian while in intersec- 
tion pursuant to traffic officer's signal— 

Where a traffic officer, after beckoning a deaf pedestrian to cross the street, 
signaled a truck driver to proceed, and the truck driver pursu&ant to the signal 
proceeded into intersection, and after making a left turn around the traffic 
officer struck the pedestrian before pedestrian had reached the other sidewalk, 
while proceeding slowly and with nothing to obstruct his view of the pedestrian, 
a verdict finding the truck driver negligent was werranted, since the traffic 
officer’s signal did not authorize the driver to make a turn so as to collide with 
the pedestrian. 

Wilson v. Freeman; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 28, 1930. 
Negligence—Personal conduct—Degree of care of deaf pedestrian— 

The deafness of a pedestrian does not deprive him of the rights of a traveler 
upon the streets, although the infirmity requires increased and commensurate 
circumspection on his part in order to attain the standard of conduct established 
by the law for everybody. 

Wilson v. Freeman; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 28, 1930. 


Patents—Prior adjudication—Reissues— 

A decision that the original patent involved no patentable invention over the 
prior art necessarily decides the same thing as to the reissued patent. 

Rancourt v. Panco Rubber Co.; D. C., D. N. J., Equity No. 3076, May 16, 1930. 
Patents—Reissues— 

The purpose of a reissue is to enable an inventor, whose specifications did not 
comply with requirements or whose claims were originally so drawn as not to 
afford protection to which he is entitled, to redraft patent so as to meet objec- 
tions based on these grounds, in other words on matters of language or descrip- 
tion; reissue must be for same invention as original and if original is not for 
patentable invention, the reissue is void. 

Rancourt v. Panco Rubber Co.; D. C., D. N. J., Equity No. 3076, May 16, 1920, 


’ 


School districts—Bonds—<Athletic field as “gymnasium” within statute author- 


izing bonds— 

A statute authorizing a school district to issue bonds for constructing or ac- 
quiring “gymnasium” held applicable to an outdoor gymnasium and athletic 
field and equipment therefor. 

MeNoir v. School District No. 1, Cascade Co. et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6697, 
May 22, 1930. 

Shipping—Collisions—Limitation of liability—Owners’ knowledge of improper 
division of watches— 

Owners of a vessel, who delegated to the master the duty of complying with a 
statute as to the division of the crew into watches, were entitled to limitation 
of liability with respect to claims following a collision with another vessel at 
a time when the crew was not properly divided, in the absence of a showing 
that they had knowledge of the noncompliance with the statute. 
camship Coa. v. Pacific Steamship Co., 
Pacific Steamship Co., ete, 
9, No. 5960, June 2, 1930, 


.t Mailliard 


v. A nic? ican-Hau anan 


Americon-Hawaiian St ete 
& Schmiecdell ct al. v. Same: 


Steamship Co. ct al.; C. C. A. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 
“Citrofume” is not deceptively similar to “Citrus Dust.” 
California Cyanide Co. v. American Cyanamid Co.; C. 

No. 2316, May 26, 1930. 


C. P. A., Pat. App. 


Trade marks—Marks subject to ownership—Descriptive— 
“Citrofume” is not descriptive of insecticide used for the destruction of in- 
sects which infest citrus fruit trees, but is merely suggestive. 
California Cyanide Co. v. American Cyanamid Co.; C. C. 
No. 2316, May 26, 1930. 


P. A., Pat. App. 


Trade marks—Opposition— 

It is not necessary that one claiming use of a mark shall have that mark 
registered in order to oppose registration of another mark alleged to be un- 
registrable under the statute. 

California Cyanide Co. v. American Cyanamid Co.; C. C. P. A., Pat. App. 
No. 2316, May 26, 19230, 


Summary of opinions published in full tert in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Su nmary— Federal and State Court Decisions.” 

Subseribers desiring to obtain photostatice copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Dvcisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Master and servant—Liability for injuries—Actions—Workmen’s compensation— 
Civil action for damages for assault— 

An employer who intentionally and maliciously assaults his employe may be 
sued for damages, the employe, in such case, not being required to proceed under 
the workmen’s compensation act.—Boek v. Wong Hing (Minn. Sup. Ct.)—V U. 
S. Daily 1173, June 12, 1930. 

“Trade marks—Identity and similiarity—Words— 

The notation “Citrofume” for use for insecticide for the destruction of insects 
which infest citrus fruit trees held to be registrable over opposition of prior user 
of “Citrus Dust” for a similar product; “Citrofume” also held not to be descrip- 
tive of the product to which applied.—California Cyanide Co. y,. American 
Cyanamid Co, (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily 1172, June 12, 1930, 

Army and Navy—Officers—Compensation—Retired emergency officers—Change 
in disability rating— 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau, having given a retired emergency Army 
officer a disability rating of more than 30 per cent prior to passage of emergency 
officers’ retirement act of 1928, could reconsider such rating and give officer new 
rating of less than 30 per cent.—Hines, Director, etc. y. Livingston, U. S. ex rel. 
(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—V U.S. Daily 1173, June 12, 1930, 
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| Decrease in Disability Rating Mark ‘Citrofume’ 
_ Of Officers by Bureau Upheld A}jowed R 





Reconsideration of Grading 


Awarded Before 1928 Act 


in Excess of 30 Per Cent 
Resulting in Lower Status 


W ithout Retirement Pay Is Held to Be Proper 





FRANK T. HINES, DIRECTOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU V. 
UNITED STATES, EX REL. STANTON K. 
LIVINGSTON; DistRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Court OF APPEALS, No. 5144. 


Appeal from the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. Before MArTIN, 
Chief Justice, and RopB and VAN ORs- 
DELL, Associate Justices. 

Leo A. Rover, United States Attorney, 
JOHN W. FIHELLY, ANNABEL HINDER- 
LITER, and JAMES T. BRapy for appel- 
LANT; S. T. ANSELL for appellee. 
The full text of the court’s opinion, 

delivered June 2, follows: 

MARTIN, Chief Justice—Appeal from 
a judgment in mandamus commanding 
appellant as director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to place relator upon 
the retired list created by the emergency 
officers’ retirement act of May 24, 1928 
(45 Stat. ), with retired pay as pro- 


ror 


fo0 


,Vided by that act. 





The issue below was made by relator’s | 
petition, respondent’s return to the rule 
to show cause, and relator’s demurrei 
to the return. The court sustained the 
demurrer, and the respondent elected to 
stand upon his return, whereupon judg- 
ment was entered against him, and this 
appeal was taken. 

It is conceded that the relator served 
in the United States National (Emer- 
gency) Army during the World War as a 


| commissioned officer, and was honorably 


| 


| 


discharged from service Jan. 20, 1920, at 
which time he held the rank of first lieu- 
tenant, and was receiving the pay of 
second lieutenant at $1,700 per annum. 
Upon relator’s discharge from the serv- 
ice the Veterans” Bureau found that he 
had incurred permanent physical disa- 
bility in line of duty while serving as a 
commissioned officer during the World 
War, and rated the disability at 13 per 
centum, and provided him with voca- 
tional training and paid him compensa- 
tion accordingly. On Mar. 11, 1926, the 
Bureau again rated the relator, and 
found his permanent disability resulting 
directly from such war service to be 31 
per centum. From the time of this rat- 
ing, Mar. 11, 1926, the Bureau paid re- ! 
lator his monthly compensation upon the 
basis of 31 per centum permanent disa- 
bility, up to June 18, 1927. Relator was 
then commissioned as an officer in the 
Medical Corps of the Regular Army, and 
his rated compensation a_ retired 
emergency officer ceased, See section 
212, World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 44 
Stat. 798. On Mar. 1, 1929, relator re- 
signed from the Regular Army, and has 
not been in active service since, 


as 


Retirement Statute 
Reenacted by Congress 


On May 24, 1928, Congress enacted the 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act (45 
Stat. 735), which, omitting its formal 
parts, reads as follows: 

That all persons who have served as offi 
cers of the Army, Navy or Marine Corps of 
the United States during the World War, 
other than as officers of the Regular Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps. who during such 
service have incurred physical disability in 
line of duty, and who have been, or may 
hereafter, within one year he rated in ac 
cordance with law at not less than 30 per 
centum permanent disability by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau for disability re- 
sulting directly from such war service, 
shall, from date of receipt of application by 
the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
a be placed upon, and thereafter con 
tinued 


on, separate retired lists, hereby | 
created as part of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps of the United States, to be 
known as the emergency officers’ retired 


list of the Army, Navy or Marine Corps of 


the United States, respectively, with the 
rank held by them when discharged from 
their commissioned service, and_ shall be 
entitled to the same privileges as are now 
or may hereafter be provided for by law 
or regulations for officers of the Regular 
Army, Navy or Marine Corps who have been 
retired for physical disability incurred 
in line of duty, and shall be entitled to 
all hospitalization privileges and medical 


treatment as are now or may hereafter be 
authorized by the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, and shall receive from date of re- 
ceipt of their application retired pay at the 
rate of 75 per centum of the pay to which 
they were entitled at the time of the dis- 
charge from their commissioned service, ex- 
cept pay under the act of May 18, 1920: 
Provided, That all pay and allowance to 
which such persons or officers may he en 
titled under the provisions of this law shall 
be paid solely out of the military and naval 
compensation appropriation fund of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, and shall 


he in lieu of all disability compensation 
benefits to such officers or persons pro- 
vided in the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
and amendments thereto, except as other- 


wise authorized herein 
vided by the act of Dec 


further, That 


and except as pro 
18, 1922: Provided 
all persons who have served 


as officers of the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps who during such service have in- 
curred physical disability in line of duty, 


and who have heretofore or may hereafter 
be rated less than 30 per centum and more 
than 10 per centum permanent disability by 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau, for 
disability resulting directly from such war 
shall, from date of receipt of ap- 
by the Director of the United 
Veterans’ Bureau, be placed upon, 
and thereafter continued on, the appropri 
ate emergency officers’ retired list, created 
this act, with the rank held by them 
when discharged from their commissioned 
service, but without retired pay, and shall 
be entitled only to such compensation and 
other benefits as are now or may hereafter 
be provided by law or regulations of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, together 
witPall privileges as are now or may here- 
after be provided by law or regulations for 
officers of the regular Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps who have been retired for 
physical disability incurred in line of duty: 
And provided further, That the retired list 
created by this act of officers of the Army, 
shall be published annually in the Army 
tegister and said retired lists of officers 
of the Navy and Marine Corps, respectively, 


service, 


plication 
States 


by 


shall be published annually in the Navy 
Register. 

Sec. 2, No person shall he entitled to 
benefits under the provisions of this act 


except he make application as hereinbefore 
provided and his application is received in 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau within 
12 months after the passage of this act: 
Provided, That the said director shall estab- 
lish a register, and applications made 
hereunder ‘shall he entered therein as of 
the actual date of receipt. in the order of 
receipt in the Veterans’ Bureau, and such 
register shal] be conclusive as to data of 
receipt of any application filed under this 


act. The term “World War” as used herein 
is defined as including the period from 


Apr. 6, 1917, to July 
New Disability 
Rating Given 
In August, 1928, the relator applied to 
the respondent for benefits under the 
foregoing act, claiming retired pay under 
the rating of 31 per centum permanent 
disability, as last determined by the Bu 
reau prior to the passage of the act. This 
application was denied by respondent 
upon the ground that the relator’s subse- 
quent service in the Regular Army barred 
him from the benefits of the act. There 
upon relator brought the present action 


2, 1921, 








in the lower court, prayinglitor a writ of 
mandamus to compel the respondent to 
place relator upon the separate retired 
list created by the act with the rank of 
first lieutenant, and to pay or cause to 
be paid to his retired pay at the rate 
of 75 per centum of the pay to which he 
was entitled at the time of his discharge 
from his commissioned service. 

While the case was pending in the 
lower court the respondent abandoned the 
contention that relator’s claim for retire- 
ment under the act was barred by his 
service in the Regular Army. See Hines, 
Director, Appellant, v. U. S. ex rel, John 
Cavanagh, — App. D. C., —; W. L. R. 
Vol. 58, No. 15, p. 230. The respondent, 
however, then caused relator’s case to be 
reviewed, and it was held that relator was 
not permanently disabled to a degree of 
more than 10 per eentum. The respondent 
accordingly placed relator upon the 
emergency officers’ retired list, but with- 
out retired pay under the act. 

The decisive issue in this case arises 
from the actions of the respondent in 
thus rating or rerating the relator in 
August, 1929. The relator claims that 
the rating of 31 per centum which the Bu- 
reau had awarded him prior to the pas- 
sage of the act was final, conclusive and 
mandatory upon respondent, and that the 
act did not confer upon the Bureau either 
the duty or authority to rerate him after 
the date of its passage. The decision of 
the lower court sustained this contention, 
and in our opinion this was error, 


Right to Reconsider 
Claim Is Upheld 


It is provided by section 202(4) of 
the World War Veterans’ act, 1924, 43 
Stat. 618, that a schedule of ratings of 
reductions in earning capacity from in- 
juries or combinations of injuries shail 
be adopted and applied by the Veterans’ 
Bureau; and by section 5, of the same 
act (p. 622), it provided that upon 
its own motion or upon application the 
Bureau may at any time review an award 
and, in accordance with the facts found 
upon such review, may end, diminish, or 
increase the compensation previously 
awarded, It is recited in the first pro- 
viso of the emergency officers’ retire 
ment act, that the pay and allowance 
provided for officers under the act shall 
be in lieu of all disability compensation 
benefits for such officers provided by the 
preceding act, to wit, the World War 
Veterans’ act of 1924, 


Inasmuch as the benefits granted by 


is 


both acts_arise from ratings made by 
the Veterans’ Bureau, it is not reason- 
able to believe that Congress intended 


to deprive the Bureau, when acting under 


the latter act. of the power to review 
its ratings which is expressly granted 
to it by the former act. Moreover the 


language of the latter act confirms this 
view, It is recited in the second proviso 
of this act that all officers such as are de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of the act, 
“who have heretofore or may hereafter be 
rated less than 30 per centum or more 
than 10 per centum permanent disability 
by the United States Veterans’ Bureau,” 
shall be entitled to certain benefits “but 
without retired pay.” This provision 
authorizes the rating of all such officers 
by the Bureau at any time after the 
passage of the act, in order to determine 
whether the physical disability incurred 


of the trade mark laws, and it probably 
| would not be possible to lay down a rule 
| which would determine all cases, except 
in a most arbitrary manner. In any 
event, we shall not attempt to do so 
here. It seems sufficient to say that, for 
the reasons stated, we do not regard 
“Citrofume” as being deseriptive in the 
sense of the statute under which this 
proceeding is brought. 

We do not deem it necessary to de- 
termine whether appellee’s words “Cit- 
rus Dust” are descriptive or not. There 
is no challenge to appellee’s right to their 
use, as they have been used and no ques- 
tion concerning the right of use or reg- 
istration of them is before us. 

Appellee’s use of “Citrus Dust” ante- 
dated appeilant’s adoption and use of 
“Citrofume” by some two and a _ half 
years. It is not necessary that one 
claiming use of a mark shall have that 
mark registered in order to oppose reg- 
istration of another mark alleged to be 
nonregistrable under the statute. 


Terms Held Not to Be 
Confusingly Similar 


In section 6 of the trade mark act, it 
hose deakined is provided: 

e designec , 
Dinas ick idith ice ation . ‘coats * * * Any person who believes he would 
aie ee since ancient times, pe damaged by the registration of a mark 
et ainly§ antedating§ all Anglo-Saxon may oppose the same by filing notice of op- 
trade mark laws, but that the growing an 


hat position, stating the grounds therefor, ; 
moder miit ot eine reece ice : : te 
dern ibit of using suggestive marks Conceding appellee S right to use the 


egistry 
Over ‘Citrus Dust’ 


Notations Construed Not to 
Be Confusingly Similar 
Used on Goods of Same 
Descriptive Properties 








[Continued from Page 6.] 

Ing more than suggestive as to the na- 
ture of the goods upon the label of which 
it is applied, and the law recognizes a} 
decided distinction between suggestive- 
ness and descriptiveness. Vide B. Alt- 
man & Co., 7 Trade Mark Reporter, 560. 
In that case the Commissioner of Patents 
very aptly said: 

“It may be remarked further that not 
only have trade marks 


almost. universally is based on sound words “Citrus Dust” and to oppose ap- 
reasons of public policy; the multipli- pellant’s application for registration in 
cation of goods and makers of similar | the inatant proceeding, the remaining 
goods, and the ease and wide extent question to be determined is whether 
of shipping goods to distant markets,|«Citrofume” bears such a resemblance 
makes it necessary that the public be to “Citrus Dust” as to cause confusion 
assisted to fix the mark in mind and} . 


when applied to goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties. 

We do not think it should be so held. 
The words have no similarity of sound 
when pronounced and no particular sime 
ilarity of appearance when printed. One 
term consists of two common words; 
the other of one coined word, and the 
one word is not made up of syllables 
which cause it to look or sound like 
the two-word term, The concluding syl- 
lable “fume” of appellant’s coined word 
has nothing in common in appearance 
or sound with “dust.” The ordinary 
meaning of the one differs from the ordi- 
nary meaning of the other. They are 
not synonyms in their Customary usage. 
The first four letters of appellee’s first 
word, “Citr,” are the same as the first 
four letters of appellant’s word, but 
these do~not constitute dominating fea- 
tures in any trade mark sense in either 
term, The coined word is not so made 
up as to cause it to resemble the nor- 
mally spelled and pronounced term. 

It is true that the stipulation justifies 
the finding that appellant coined and 
adopted the word “Citrofume” because it 
“suggests a fumigant especially adapted 
for the fumigation of citrus trees,” and 
appellee argues that this is an admis- 
sion of similarity by appellant because 
it stipulated to this effect. 

It does not seem to us to be an ad- 
mission that the words are similar or 
that they resemble. ‘It is an admission 
that “Citrofume” suggests a product 
which, it appears, is used for the same 
purpose as that for which the product 
labeled “Citrus Dust” used, but this 
not mean that the words them- 
selves are stipulated to be alike, and 
it the resemblance, or lack of re- 
semblance, of the marks, not the use 
of the products which they label, with 
which we are here immediately con- 
cerned, 

We do not regard “Citrofume” as be- 
ing descriptive in the sense of the 
statute, nor do we think “Citrofume” 
and “Citrus Dust” are conflicting or con- 
fusingly similar. 

The decision of the Commissioner is 
reversed and appellant will be granted 
the registration sought. 

BLAND and HATFIELD, JJ., dissent. 


remember it, by an association of ideas.” 
In United Lace & Braid Mfg. Co. v. | 
arthels Mfg. Co., 221 F. 456, 461 (D. 
EF. D. New York, 1915), the court said: 
“Every good trade mark is suggestive; 
once seen or heard, its association with 
the product is readily fixed in the mind. 
If there were no association of ideas be- 
tween the two, it would require an inde- 
pendent effort of memory to recall the 
connection. It is not necessary to the 
validity of a trade name that it should 
be utterly devoid of aptitude. It is 
enough that it leaves open to every one 
all words that are really descriptive.” 


B 
c 


Difficulties are often encountered in de- 
termining where suggestiveness ends 
and descriptiveness begins, in the sense 
———— 
by the officer is less than 30 per centum 
and more than 10 per centum permanent 
disability. The provision prescribes no 
limitation of time within which such 
rating may be made, nor does it contain 
any exception as to officers who may have 
been rated at more than 30 per centum 
permanent disability prior to the enact- 
ment of the act. 

We are convinced that it was the in- 
tent of Congress that the Bureau should 
exercise the same authority to review 
ratings under this act, as was conferred 
upon it by the World) War veterans’ 
act of 1924, 43 Stat. 622, and that it was 
not the legislative intent that the Bureau 
should become “functus officio” 
its first rating was made in a case. 
We are supported in this conclusion by 
the opinion of the Attorney General of 
the United States, 35 Op. 519, Jan. 18, 
1929. It follows that the respondent was 
acting within his jurisdiction when he 
caused the realtor’s rating to be recon- 
sidered, and a writ of mandamus will not 
lie to control the exercise of respondent's 
judgment in such case. Forbes v. Welch, 
52 App. D. C. 308; Hines v. Welch, 57 
App. D. C. 371; Hines v. Sternes, 58 App. 
D. C. 219; Kalasanckas v. Hines, App. 
DD. £. , 58 W.L. R. No. 13, p. 202, 

The judgment of the lower court is 
reversed, and the cause is remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent here- 
with. 


so soon 
as 
is 


does 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE REQUIRES THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
ANNUALLY FOR EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 





It keepstfaith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


You have found a constantly growing use 
for the telephone. You have learned its 
value in business. You have found it help- 


ful in keeping contact 
friends. Its increasing 


telephone its humanly importantplace in 
modern life and requires the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions annually for 
extensions and improvements. 

In 1929 the Bell System’s additions, 
betterments and replacements, with new 
manufacturing facilities, meant an expen- 
diture of 633 million dollars. During 1930 


this total will be more 


Definite improvements in your service 
result from a program of this size and 


kind. They start with 
required to put in your 
which in five years hi 


nearly in half. They range through 


the other branches of your service, even 
to calls for distant points—so that all but 
a very few of them are now completed 
with family and while you remain at the telephone, 
use has given the In order to give the most effective, as 
well as the most economical service, the 
operation of the Bell System is carried on 
by 24 Associated Companies, each attuned 
to the part of the country it serves, 

The Bell Laboratories are constantly 
engaged in telephone research. The West- 
ern Electric Company is manufacturing 
the precision equipment needed by the 
System. The staff of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is de- 


veloping better methods for the use of 


than 700 millions. 


the average time 
telephone— 


the operating companies. 

It is the aim of the Bell System 
continually to furnish a better 
telephone service for the nation, 
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Massachusetts 
Reports Increase 


; In Cancer Deaths Superintendent of Insuran 





State Commissioner Says 
* Mortality Rate Has Appar- 
~ ently Increased 50 Per 
-. Cent Since 1910 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, June 11. 

The death rate from cancer apparently 
has increased more than 50 per cent in 
Massachusetts during the last 20 years, 
the greatest increase of any State in 
the Union, it was stated by the commis- 
sioner of health, Dr. George H. Bigelow, 
in an address June 11 to the health 
division of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

“Whatever we do for cancer,” stated 
Dr. Cizgelow, “may weii influence what 
we do for a far larger problem of the 
other degenerative diseases. Unstinted 
time and thought has been given to the 
various aspects of the problem by the 
outstanding citizens of the State. This 
has resulted in definite hospitalization 
measures so that next year at the Pond- 
ville Hospital, for example, we expect 
to serve nearly 1,000 patients.” 

“Each local cancer committee,” con- 
tinued Dr. Bigelow, “has an education 
subcommittee, a responsible group in 
each city facing the diversified cancer 
problem. The state-wide cancer program 
has been launched. We have found an 
irresistible public demand for service in 
this field, and we are striving desperately 
to anticipate and guide this demand.” 


” 





Utah Underwriters to Open 
Branch Office in Montana 


State of Montana: 
Helena, June 11. 

The Associated Underwriters Corpo- 
ration of Utah, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, will have a branch in 
Montana, according to a statement filed 
June 6 with a copy of its articles of 
incorporation in the offices of the sec- 
retary of state. C. E. Pew named 
as the Montana agent. 

The authorized capital consists of 4,000 
shares of common stock of no stated par 
value, 1,000 shares of preferred stock, 
par value $100, and actual capital for 
purposes of incorporation, $15,200. Offi- 
cers of the company are Fred Brainerd, 
president; W. H. Homer, vice president, 
and R. L. Comely, secretary-treasurer. 
All are residents of Salt Lake City. 

The Montana Framers Union Mutual 
Insurance Co., a cooperative association 
without capital, also filed its articles of 
incorporation June 6. 
will be at Billings. 


is 


i 


Its headquarters 





Applications for Hail Risks 
Listed by South Dakota 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, June 11. 
The South Dakota State hail insurance 
department has just announced that the 
applications on file at the beginning of 
the hail insurance season numbered 
2,684, exceeding the applications at the 
corresponding period of last year by 660. 






Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 10—Army 


H. J. Res. 361. Mr. O’Connor, La. Author- 
the Secretary of War to lease to the New 
Orleans International trade exhibition the 
New Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate 
Depot Unit No. 2; Military Affairs, 


H. R. 12876. Mrs. Rogers, Mass. To pro- 


vide for blue dress uniforms for enlisted 
meh in the Regular Army; Military Affairs. 

S. 4681. Mr. Sullivan. To provide for 
blue dress uniforms for enlisted men of 


the Regular Army; 
S. 4682. 


Military Affairs. 
Mr. Tydings. To authorize the 


chief engineers of the Army to enter into! 


agreements with local governments ad- 
jacent to the District of Columbia for the 
use of water for purposes of firefighting 
only; Military Affairs. 

S. 4683. Mr. Vandenberg. To authorize 
the sale of all of the right, title, interest 
and estate of the United States of America 
in and to certain lands in the State of 
Michigan; Military Affairs. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 

H. R. 12873. Mr. Temple, Pa. Authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for the payments of 
claims arising out of the occupation of Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, by American forces in 1914; 
Foreign Affairs, 
Title 23—Highways 

S. 4669. Mr. Brock. Authorizing an ap- 
propriation to provide for the resurfacing 
of a road in the Chickamauga Chattanooga 
National Military Park; Military Affairs. 
Tithe 25—Indians 


H. R. 12871. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. Providing 


for the sale of isolated tracts in the former 

Crow Indian reservation, Montana; Indian 

Affairs. 

Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


H, J. Res. 360. Mr. LaGuardia, N.Y. Pro- 
viding for a national conference on uniform 
Jabor and welfare laws; Judiciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


S. 4674. Mr. Kean. To grant relief to 
those States which brought State-owned 
property into the Federal service in 1917; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 12874. Mr. McReynolds, ‘Tenn 


Making an appropriation to provide for the 

resurfacing of a road in the Chickamauga- 

Chattanooga National Military Park; Ap- 

propriations, 

Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 4671. Mr. Walsh, Mont. Granting con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Montana 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free 


highway bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Poplar, Mont.; Commerce. 

S. 4690. Granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Montana or the County of 
Roosevelt, or both of them, to construct, 
maintain and operate a free highway bridge 


across the Missouri River at or near Pop- | 


lar, Mont.; Commerce. 

8S. 4687. Granting the consent of Congress 
to the City of Aurora, IIl., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
s*om Stolps Island in the Fox River at 
Avrora, Ill., to connect with the existing 
Liggway bridge across the Fox River north 
of Stolvs Island; Commerce. 

S. 4697. Mr. Caraway. Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Company to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Sul- 
phur River in the State of Arkansas near 
Fort Lynn; Commerce. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 12872. Mr. Mouser, Ohio, Granting in- 


creases in pensions to certain soldiers, sailors 
and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philip 
pine Insurrecticn, or the Chinn relief expea- 
tion; Pensions. 

H. RK. 12875. Mr. Mouser, Ohio. Granting 


Pensions and increase of pensions 


to 
j 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, June 11. 
The recent opinion of Attorney Gen- 
tral Gilbert Bettman that the State in- 
heritance tax should be imposed in the 
case of a life insurance trust payable 
to a named beneficiary (V U. S. Daily, 
314) has paved the way for testing this 
important question in the court, the State 
superintendent of insurance, C. 8S. 

Younger, said recently in an address. 
In the opinion Mr, Bettman cited a 
recent New Jersey case on the subject 
holding such a tax could be imposed, 
but pointed out that under the New York 
law the opposite conclusicn had _ been 
reached, Mr. Younger explained. Since 
the Ohio inheritance tax law taken 
largely from the New York laws, the 
decision of the New York courts should 
be given great weight, he stated, ques- 
tioning in his personal opinion whether 
an inheritance tax is payable in the 
case of the trusts in question. The sec- 
tion of Mr. Younger’s address relating 

to this subject follows in full text: 


is 


Individual Opinion 
Only Is Expressed 


I am not unmindful of the opinion of 
our worthy and highly esteemed attor- 
ney general, Honorable Gilbert Bettman, 
being opinion No, 1675, rendered under 
date of Mar. 26, 1930, to the tax com- 
mission of Ohio, etc. The attorney gen- 
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Test Foreseen on Ohio Opinion Upholding 


Inheritance Tax on Life Insurance Trust 


ce Points Out That Under New York Law 
Opinion Opposite to Attorney General Bettman’s 





Has Bten Reached 





In the 1930 ovinion, it is very properly, no doubt, been an extremely potent un- 
, derlying influence in inducing courts and 


stated that: 

“The reason for this rule is, that in 
such case the proceeds of the insurance 
policy do not form any part of the estate 
of the decedent, and the insurance pol- 
icy is a contract and not a gift within 


the meaning of the statute providing for 


No Inheritance Tax 


the imposition of inheritance taxes.” 


Without Succession 


It is fundamental that there is no in- 
heritance tax unless there is a succes- 
sion. When there is a named beneficiary 
there is no succession from the estate 
of a decedent. When the insurance is 
payable to a trustee, it is believed there 
is no taxable succession, even though 
the instructions of the trustee are to 
pay the proceeds to the named benefici- 
aries. The beneficiaries receiving the 
proceeds from the trustee do so by con- 
tract, and not as distributees of the es- 
tate of the decedent, for the reason that 
the proceeds of the insurance policy 
never become a part of the decedent’s 
estate. 


| 










| 
| 





legislatures to continue the favored po-| 
sition which life insurance policies for | 
specified beneficiaries have continuously | 
occupied. 

“The limit of the reason for such pop- 
ular approval has coincided with the 
limitation of their exemption from taxa- 
tion, and consequently, where the insured 
has made the-policy payable to his execu- 
tors and administrators, without qualifi- 
cation, thus in effect dedicating the pro- 
ceeds primarily to the payment of his) 
creditors, they have been held subject to 
transfer tax, as we have seen. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the fundamental 


' reason for taxability in such cases is the | 


| fact that the proceeds of the transaction 


, because they pass under the will or the | 


| 


| 


Under such circumstances, the | 


| proceeds of the insurance policy do not; 
come into the hands of the executor or | 
the administrator of the estate and these 


eral is the legal adviser of the tax com- | 


mission, as he is likewise to the division 
of insurance. It is with some reluctance, 
therefore, that I express my individual 
opinion upon this subject. However, in 
view of the numerous requests of our 
licensees, I feel at liberty to express my 
individual opinion only on this subject. 

Section 7, of article 12, of the Ohio 
constitution, became effective Jan. 1, 
1913, and reads in part as follows: 

“The laws may be passed 
for the taxation of the right to receive 
or to succeed to, estates * * *.” 

The present inheritance tax law, 108 
O. L. 516, was passed in 1919, and be- 
came effective on June 5 of said year. 

Section 5332, General Code, defines the 
property on which the taxes may be 
levied. Among the provisions therein 
contained the following language is 
found: 


“A tax is hereby levied upon the suc- 
cession to any property passing, in trust 
or otherwise, to or for the’ use of a 
person, institution or corporation, in the 
following cases: 

“1, When the succession is by will or 
by the intestate laws of this State * * *. 

“3. When the successipn is to property 
from a resident, or to property within 
this State from a nonresident, by deed, 
grant, sale, assignment or gift, * * *. 

“(a) In contemplation of the death 
of the grantor, vendor, assignor, or donor, 
or 


“(b) Intended to take effect in pos- 


officials are, therefore, not required to 
give bond for said proceeds. 

Section 5334, General Code, provides 
in part: 


“When assessing tax upon a succession | 


passing from a nonresident decedent the 


court shall determine the value of the | 


aggregate succession, which shall be the | 


fair market value of all the property, 
* * * passing to the successor from the 
estate of the decedent * * *.” 

It will be observed here that the tax 
is on the succession passing from the de- 


| cedent’s. estate. 


providing | 


Section 5335, General Code, defines 
the rates which are to be levied, “on 
succession,” 

Section 5336, General Code, provides 
that the inheritance tax shall be due 
and payable at the time of the succes- 
sion, but in no case prior to the death 
of the decedent. 

Inheritance tax is purely statutory, 
and the statutes may, and frequently 


do, vary in the 48 States enacting them. however, the opinion of this: court that, 


Intent to Defeat Tax 
Is Called Not Found 


insurance, but it,has not been the pclicy 
to do so in this country. If this policy 
should be changed, such a tax, if imposed, 
would not be an inheritance tax, for the 
beneficiary under a life insurance policy 
does not succeed to its proceeds either 


|by will or intestate law, neither is the 


contract of insurance testamentary 
its character. ; 
It is believed that the insured may 


| purchase several different policies of life 


session or enjoyment at or after such) 


death. *'* *” 


Succession to Property 
| Subject to Inheritance Tax 


It will be observed under this language 
that it is the succession to property 


|that is subject to inheritance tax, and} 


that the succession is in the estate of 
the decedent. 

In a former opinion of the attorney 
general of Ohio, in'1921, volume 1, page 
564, the then attorney general held that 
proceeds of an insurance policy are ex- 
empt from taxation, in cases where the 
same are payable to a trust company 
under instructions to pay any inheritance 
tax that may be assessed 
estate, and any balance to be paid to 
certain distributees. 

In the attorney general’s opinion of 
1921, the following language was used: 

“In the case stated by the commis- 
sion the beneficial interests in the pro- 
ceeds of the policy vest on the death of 





against the} 


the decedent in designated persons. They | 


do not become a part of the estate of 
the decedent in any sense. 
those who are the beneficiaries of the 
testatrix’s bounty, or who are to profit 
under the intestate laws by her death, 
are the identical persons who are to reap 
the benefits of the insurance policy; and 


lation to the imposition of the inheritance 
tax. Nevertheless, the persons in whom 
these interests arise acquire them by 
contract, and not as distributees of the 
estate of the decedent in any sense. The 
property rights which they enjoy under 
the insurance policy do not pass to them 
from her by will, by intestacy or by gift.” 

Both in the 1921 opinion of the then 
attorney general and in the 1930 opin- 


To be sure, | 


insurance ‘and assign them in such a 
manner as to. provide a trust fund for 
the benefit of those he names, and, either 
as a part of the same transaction or 
by a separate instrument, denominated 
a trust deed or otherwise, he may direct 


how, when and to whom payments there- | 


from should be made, either before or 


after his death, according to the terms | 


of the insurance contract and the pay- 
ments would not be liable to the inheri- 
tance tax. We think this is so for the 
reason; under this plan, he is not distrib- 


‘uting after death property of his own 


estate, as the proceeds do not come to 
the beneficiary by will or by descent 
but by. contract. He may by trust deed 
indicate how the proceeds of an insur- 
ance policy shall be distributed after 
death, and name tke. conditions under 
which the beneficiaries shall take. It 
is not believed that this plan of the 
assured, in view of the well-defined policy 
of the State, would be 
disposition of a testamentary character. 
The mere fact’ that the insured has 


availed himself of the assignment or a} 


trust deed to dispose of the proceeds of 


a life insurance policy would no more | 


indicate an intent to defeat the inheri- 


tance tax than would the procuring of a} 


life policy ree to a named bene- 
ficiary direct, in which latter event 
is conceded by all the opinions there is 


|no liability for the inheritance tax. 
moreover, these benefits have direct re- | 


| ceeds 


In view of the well-known experience | 
that obtains with many beneficiaries un- | 
der life insurance policies being. unsuc- | 
cessful in their management of the pro-} 
is believed | 
that the insured has well-founded rea- | 
sons in providing for a trust, other than | 


arising therefrom, it 


the consideration of inheritance tax. 


In 1930 opinion of the Attorney Gen- | 


|eral called attention to the ease of Fagan 


ion, it is conceded that under statutory | 


provisions such as are here under con- 


sideration, the proceeds of a life insur- | 


ance policy payable direct to 


a person | 


therein designated as beneficiary, on the | 


death of the insured, are not subject to 
an inheritance tax. 
v. 
missioners y. Halliday, 150 Ind. 216; In 
| re Bullen’s Estate, 143 Wis. 
cited in support of this holding, 
LY; 


n The cases of Tyler | 
Hitchcock, 226 Mass. 306; Tax Com- | 


512, are | 


widows, minor children and helpless chil- 
dren of soldiers, sailors of the War with | 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection and the 


China Relief Expedition; Pensions. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


_ H. R. 12840, Mr. Cramton, Mich. Add- 
ing additional land to the grounds of 
Howard University, Washington, Cy; 
District of Columbia. 

8, 4693. Mr. Baird. To provide for the 


closing of certain streets in the District of 
Columbia; District of Columbia. 


litle 42—Public Health 

H. R. 12845. Mr. Cooper, Ohio. 
cooperation 
States in promoting the general health of 
the rural population of the United States; 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 188. Mr. George. Authorizing 
the Surgeon General to conduct an_ in- 
vestigation and survey of malaria condi- 
tions in the United States; Commerce, 

1. « ° 
litle 43—Public Lands 

_H. R. 12836. Mr, Hudspeth, Tex. Pro- 

viding for the issuance of patents upon 


certain conditions to lands and accretions 
thereto determined to be within the State 
of New Mexico in accordance with a decree 


of the Supreme Court: Publie Lands, 
H. R. 12870. Mr. Cramton, Mich. To au- 
thorize.the sale of all of the right, title, 


interest and estate of the United States of 
America in and to certain lands in the State 
of Michigan; Military Affairs, 

S, 4696. Mr. Walsh, Mont Granting a 
patent to the Butte Anglers Club of Butte, 
Mont., for lot 1 in section township 2 &,, 
R. 9 west, and patent to the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company for lot 2 in said 
section 5; Public Lands and Surveys. 


5, 


( For the 
of the United States with the 


|have very great weight in our deter- | 


v. Bugbee, 148 Atlantic 807, decided by 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey on 
Dec. 6, 1928, in which case it was held 
that such a transfer is taxable, as being 
intended to take effect in possession. or 
enjoyment at or after death. 


Inheritance Tax Laws 
Derived from New York’s 


In the New Jersey case, the court 
states: 

“Admittedly, if the proceeds of the 
insurance pass to a_ beneficiary specifi- 
cally designated in the policy, and the 
beneficiary takes exclusively under the 
terms thereof, the transfer is not tax- 
able.” 

Our inheritance tax laws, however, are 
taken largely from the New York State 
laws on this subject. The decision of 
the New York courts should therefore 


{mination of this question. 


| : ; 
| the question is one of some doubt. 


In the 1980 opinion, the Attorney Gen- 
eral used the following significant lan- 


| guage: ’ 


“In reaching this conclusion I am not 
unmindful of the fact that a contrary 
decision on this question was rendered 
in the case of In re Haedrich’s Estate, 
236 N. Y. S., Court of Kings County, New 
York. It may be further conceded that 
How- 
ever, I have no hesitation in advising that 
the conclusion reached by me on this 


' question should be followed by the tax- 
|ing officers of the State, until the ques- 


tion is authoritatively decided by the 
courts of this State; for otherwise no 
opportunity would be afforded to present 
the question to the courts for decision.” 


| From the foregoing language, it may | 
|readily be perceived that the attorney 





general has very fairly paved the way | 
ifor testing of this important question in! 


the courts, 
In the above mentioned New York case, 


which was decided Sept. 10, 1929, on 
page 402, the court says: 
“It may therefore be said that such 


transactions are, in a very real sense, 


Case Called Persuasive 


, 


are beyond the protecting shield of public 
policy, and not, as stated in certain cases, 


intestate laws of the State, since the lat- 
ter is not the case in any true sense. 
The right to receive the money on the | 
insurance in any such'case does not pass 
by will or intestate laws. The right ac- 
crues to individuals who answer a cer- 
tain description specified in the con- 
tract, * * *.” 

Again, on. pages 402 and 403, the court 
says: 

“On this theory it must follow that, | 
in any case, the primary test of tax- 
ability of proceeds will be whether they | 
are dedicated to the use of individuals 
toward whom the insured owed some es- 
pecial duty, and if this requirement be 
satisfied the courts will, so far as pos- 
sible, give effect to the dictates of this 
fundamental public policy, and will not 
seek to draw nice distinctions as to the! 
extent of the assured’s moral or legal 
obligations to those ultimately benefited, | 
nor as to the conduit through which such 
benefit is to pass. 


Reasoning in New York 


“The foregoing is not intended to con- | 
vey the impression that it is beyond the | 


| power of the legislature to effect a 


| the proceeds of insurance policies pay- 


change in the law, so as to make taxable 


able to specified beneficiaries. It is, 


in view of the long-established public 


| policy ‘connected with such matters, no 
| presumption exists that the legislature | 

The State may have the right and 
the power to tax the proceeds of life | 


in | 


held to be a) 


it | 


intends to disturb this well-settled law | 
and policy, and any changes in enact- 
ment must be quite clear and explicit, to 
be construed as effecting such a result.” 

Again, on’ page 404, the court says: 

“If the act of a ‘man in insuring his 
.life for the benefit of his dependents is 
consonant with the dictates of public 
policy, it is most obvious that any ar- 
| rangement which tends to add to the 
value of his act should be entitled to 
even greater public favor. Possibly the 


greatest defect of the old-time life in-| 


surance was found to the fact that, when 
considerable lump sums ¢ame into the 
hands of dependents, their. business inex- 
perience frequently resulted in the early 
dissipation of the proceeds of thé fore- 
| sight and self-sacrifices of the assured. 
The first step toward remedy of this evil | 
was the practice, which still largely pre-| 
vails, of permitting the insured to! 
| specify that the principal sum shoyd be | 
paid in designated installments. More 
recently many have felt that they could 
obtain a larger return and greater flexi- 
bility in caring for a number of de-| 
pendents by depositing the policies under 
an insurance trust, as in the instant) 
case.” | 

“* * * Under such a trust arrange- 
ment the trust beneficiaries are as truly 
the equitable owners of the proceeds as 
if they had been named as beneficiaries 
therein. The trustee has a mere legal 


than the form of the transaction is of 
transcendent importance. * * *” 

_ The New York court in arriving at 
| its conclusion In re Haedrich’s Estate, 
above mentioned, considered and com- 
mented on the opinions of the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court in the case of Fagan 
v, Bugbee, supra, and, in the concluding 
paragraph stated that if the New York 
statute were the same as the New Jer- 


sey statute therein construed, that the! legal holiday in the District of Columbia. 


holding in the Matter of Voorhees’ Es- 


Fagan case. 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
holding in the New York case, above 
mentioned, and the reasoning therein 
contained, is very persuasive, to say the 
least, that the proceeds of a life insur- 
ance policy transferred under trust 
agreement for payment thereof to named 


persons as beneficiaries should not be | 


| held liable to. the inheritance tax. 





‘Connecticut Denies Fund 
To Worker for Pneumonia 


a | 
Pneumonia .was held to be not com- 


| pensable under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act of the State of Connecticut, 
according to a statement made public by 
the public health service June 11, 
statement follows in full text: 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors; 
| Galuzzo y, State et al., 149 A. 778; de- 
cided Mar. 31, 1930. A proceeding was 
brought under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act by the plaintiff to recover for 
the death of her husband who had been 
an employe of the State highway depart- 
ment, The deceased had lost only two 


employment with the department. On 
the:day when he was taken ill he was 
engaged in shoveling sand into a truck 
from a sand pit and then in shoveling 
the sand from the truck on to the road 
at different points. 

The day was clear and the mean tem- 
perature was a few degrees below freez- 
ing. On reporting for work in the morn- 
ing nothing abnormal! or unusual in his 
condition was noticed, but in the after- 
noon he. was obviously ill, The next 


caused the employe’s death a week later. 
The claimant’s contention was that the 
pneumonia was caused by the exposure 
to which the deceased was subjected 
while working on his job the last day, 
and, therefore, arose out of and in the 
course of the employment. 

Under the law the claimant’s right to 





deceased suffered a “personal 
and this was required to be “only acci- 
dental injury which may be definitely 
located as to the time when and the place 
| where the accident occurred.” 


also provided that “a personal injury 


‘facture, sale or transportation of adulter- 


| June 11, 
H. R. 4290. To provide for the care of 
private battle field memorials in Europe. 


| officers of the military and naval forces 


‘ef Martins Ferry, Ohio. Passed House 
May 23. Passed Senate June 11. 
S. 4636. To authorize the Secretary of 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


‘payment of the expenses of foreign dele- 





| 
| 





‘married individuals having community in- 


title, and in equity the substance rather | 


The | 


or three days’ time during his five years’ | 


morning a physician found “a beginning | 
of pneumonia” which progressed and | 


compensation rested upon proof that the | 
injury” | 


It was | 





Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 
cers and Enfployes 


H. R. 11679. To provide for acquiring 
and disposition of certain properties for 
use or formerly used by the Lighthouse 
Service. Passed House May 20. ° Reported 
to Senate June 11. oe 

H. R. 12447. To extend hospital facili- 
ties to certain retired officers and employes 
of the Lighthouse Service and to improve 
the efficiency of the Lighthouse ‘Service. 
P.ssed House May 20. Veported to the 
Senate June 11. as 

S. J. Res. 86. Creating a commission to 
make a study with respect to the adequacy 
of the supply of unskilled agricultural 
labor. Reported to Senate June 11. | 

S. 9110. For grading and classification of 
clerks in foreign service. Passed Senate | 
June 11. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. R. 730. To amend section 8 of the act 
entitled “An act for preventing the manu- 


ated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods. drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein.” Passed 
House May 7.. Passed Senate, amended, 
June il. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 12807. -To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts. Reported 
to House June 10. ey 

H. R. 11277. Authorizing the erection, 
maintenance and use of a banking house 
upon the United States Military Reservation 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. Reported to House 


Passed House June 11. . 
S. 465. To give war-time rank to retired 


of the United States. Passed Senate May 
12. Passed House June 11. 

H. R. 7638. For the acquisition of land 
in Montgomery County, Ala., for use as an 
addition to Maxwell Field. Passed House 
June 11. 

H. R. 9425. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to donate a bronze cannon to the City 


War to resell the undisposed of portion of 
Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 328 acres, 
and to also authorize the appraisal of prop- 
erty disposed of under authority contained 
in the acts of Congress approved July 9, 
1918, and July 11, 1919, and for other pur- | 
poses. Passed Senate June 11. 


Criminal Procedure 


S. 3416. Repealing various provisions of | 
the act of June 15, 1917, entitled “An act 
to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States” (40 
Stat. L. P. 217). Passed Senate June 11. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. R. 12348. To provide-for the partial 





gates to the eleventh annual convention 
of the Federation Interalliee des Anciens 
Combattants, to be held in the District of 
Columbia in September, 1930, Passed House 
May 29. Reported to Senate June 11. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

H. R. 6124. To provide for the_recon- | 

struction of the Army and Navy Hospital 

at Hot Springs, Ark. Passed House May 
20. Passed Senate June 11. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 2134. For the determination and pay- | 
ment of certain claims against the Choctaw 
Indians enrolled as Mississippi’ Choctaws. | 
Passed Senate June 11. | 

S. 4050. To confer full rights of citizen- | 
ship upon the Cherokee Indians resident 
in the State of North Carolina. Passed 
Senate June 11. | 


Title 26—Internal Revenue | 


H. R. 12440. Providing certain exemptions | 
from taxation for Treasury bills. Passed 
House June 6. Passed Senate June 11. 

H. J. Res. 340. Extending the time for 
the assessment, refund, and credit of in- 
come taxes for 1927 and 1928 in the case of 


| 


| 


| 
come. Passed House June 3. Passed Sen- 
ate June 11. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


. . 
Judiciary 

H. R. 980. To permit the United States 
| to become a party defendant in certain 
cases. Passed House Feb. 5. Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, Apr. 14. Sent to conference 
| June 11, 

H. R. 7822. Authorizing appointment of 
|commissioners of the United States Court 
| of Claims and prescribing their duties, 
testimony, ete. Passed House Jan. 22 and 
| Senate, amended, May 14. Sent to. con- 
; ference June 11. | 
S. J. Res. 184. To declare July 5, 1980, a | 





Passed Senate June 5. Reported to House | 


a wou be authority for differing oe aces To amend section 118 of the | 
rom the decision arrived at in the | Judicial Code to provide for the appoint- | 


ment of law clerks to United States circuit 
judges. Passed House Dec. 16, 1929. Passed j 
Senate June 11. | 

S. 3939. To.authorize the appointment of | 
two additional justices of the Court of | 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. | 
Passed Senate June 11. 

S.. 2371. To provide for the appointment 
of two additional justices of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. Passed 
Senate June 11. | 

S. 3614. For the appointment of two | 
additional judges for the northern district | 
of Illinois. Passed Senate June 11. | 


Title 31—Money and Finance | 


H. J. Res. 321. To authorize an appro- | 
priation of $4,500 for the expenses of par- | 
ticipation by the United States in an inter- | 
national conference on the unification of | 
buoyage and lighting of coasts, Lisbon, | 





| 


| 1930, . Reported to House June 106. : 
H. R. 9408, To amend the act of Mar. 
|3, 1917, an act making appropriations for 


the general expenses of District of Colum- | 
bia. Reported to House June 10. 

H, R, 8881, To carry out the recommen- 
dations of the President in connection with 
the late-claims agreement entered into pur- 
suant to the settlement of war claims act 
of 1919. Passed House Apr. 21. Passed 
Senate June 11. 

H. R. 12719. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts. Re- 
ported to House June 11. 

H. R. 3222. For the relief of the State 
of Vermont. Passed House June 11. 

H. R. 233. 
War Department in 
sufferers of the Mississippi River flood in 
1927, Passed House June 11, 

. 1458. Authorizing “an appropriation 
for the relief of the State of Florida. Passed 
Senate June 5. Passed House June 11. 

H. J. Res. 289. Providing for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis on Oct, 19, 1781, and 
authorizing an appropriation to be used in 
connection with such celebration. Passed 
House June 9, Passed Senate June 11. 


ey 


employment unless casually traceable to 
the employment other than through 
weakened resistance or lowered vitality.” 
The supreme court sustained the action 
of the compensation commissioner and 
the trial court in denying compensation 
saying: 

“It appears quite conclusively 
the pneumonia was not a contemporane- 
ous result of the exposure, and that the 








‘have been caused was :a weakened re- 


charged with a public interest, which has, | shall not be deemed to arise out of the | sistance'and a lowered vitality.” . 


Changes in Status of Bills 


in Congress 


| the Senate: 


| Title 39—Postal Service 


| 24, 1912 (Ch, 389, Par. 7, 


| department of said District, and to provide 


| ings and Public Parks. 


| Boise National Forest. 


} ate June 11. 


|of the index to the Federal statutes.” 


| 
, June 


To approve the action of -the | 
rendering’ relief to | 


that | 


only contemporaneous result which could | 


AvuTHORIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY Are PrReseNTeD Herptn, BEING 
Pustisnkep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 













New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


H. R. 2030. To authorize an appropria- | M " 
List supplied daily by the Library 


tion for the purchase, of land a 


port Pi. a. Feased House June 5.|| of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
asse enate June 11, | i i 
I. B.-19003. Becond deficiency bill. Re- || SSP Memgtnges, eiicial documents 


and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Conzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


ported to the House June 11. 

S. 4254. To provide for the compromise | 
and settlement of claims held by the United | 
States of America arising under the pre~:-: 
sions of section 210 of the transportation | Robertson, Archibald Thomas. 


Word pic- 


act, 1920, as amended. Passed Senate! tures in the New Testament. lv. N. Y., 
June 11. : R. Smith, 1930. 30-11391 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- | Sale. Mrs. Edith Dabney (Tunis). Colonial 
; interiors, second series, by ... with an 

gable Waters introduction by J. Frederick Kelly. 15 p., 


159 plates. N. Y., W. Helburn, 1930. 


S. 4400. To legalize a pier constructed 


in Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, 30-11366 
Md. Reported to Senate June 11. | Saunders, Charles Francis. Capistrano 

S. 4517. To provide for the regulation nights; tales of a California mission 
| of tolls over certain bridges. Reported to, town, by... and Father 8S’, John O’Sul- 
Senate June 11, livan. Illustrated by Charles Percy Aus- 


illus. N. Y., R. M. McBride 
3830-11374 
Scholl, Sholl, Shull 


The following bridge bills have passed 
S. 4583, 4606, 4518, 4585; H. R. 
11934, 11273, 11908, 11933. 


tin. 202 p., 
& co., 1930. 
Scholl, John William. 


| £262 © oa? ; genealogy, the colonial branches. 879 
Title a. Patriotic Societies) f° Y?'rhe Grafton press, 1930, ite 
a i 30-1117 

- servations | Sheridan, Richard Brinsley Butler. The 


S. J. Res. 186. Providing for an investi- 
gation and report, by a committee to be 
appointed by the President, with reference 


rivals, by ... edited by Will David Howe, 
revised by H. Y. Moffett, illustrated by 


4 ae ‘ William Grotz. (New pocket classics.) 
to the representation at and participation i oy " i 30 
Hh the — world’s fair centennial cele. 162 P- N. ¥., The Macmillan ais 
ration, known as the century of progress | i , 
exposition, on the part of the Government eotned Decne CONOR 8 ee 
jof the United States and its various de- homes standardized as to dimensions. 64 
ee a activities. Reported to Sen- p., illus. Washington, D. C., Standard 
ate June 11. oe a ‘y, 1930. ~—»«80-11362 
S. 3810. To provide for the commemora- gfOMes company, 1930. eee ae. 


Street, Cecil John Charles. 
ar-".. 256 p. London, G. Bles, 1930. 

30-11401 

Sutley, Zachary Taylor. The last frontier. 
350 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930, 

' 30-11175 

Taylor, Frank J. Land of homes. (Cali- 

fornia, ed. by J. R. McCarthy.) 354 p. 

Los Angeles, Powell publishing co., 1929. 

30-11375 

I spend the sum- 


tion of the termination of the war between 
the States. Passed Senate May 12. Passed 
House June 11. . 

H. R. 11409." For the erection of a tablet 
in’ the Fort ‘Sumter Military Reservation 
to the memory of the garrison at Fort 
Sumter during the siege of 1861. Passed 
House June 11. 

H. R. 12235. To-provide for the creation 
of the colonial national monument in the 


State of Virginia. Passed House June 9. Tippett, James Sterling. 


mer, by .. illustrated by Elizabeth 

Passed Senate June 11. Tyler Wolcott. (The nursery series.) 63 
Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses, ae N. Y., Harper and re 
and Veterans’ Relief | Underwood, Mrs. Edna (Worthley). The 


taste of honey; the note book of a lin- 
guist. 202 p. Portland, Me., The Mosher 
press, 1930. 30-11414 


H. R. 10381. To amend the World War) 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. Passed 
House Apr. 24. Reported to Senate June 11. 


Pv a, Ww ” biography of 
H. R. 3314. To make better provision fer Weterstetten, Rudolph The } 

' : i+g : President von Hindenburg, by . . and 
the recovery and disposition of bodies of A. MK Watson, 976 ~. Ni Ya The 


members of the civilian components of the 
Army who die in line of duty. Reported 
to House June 11. 

H. R, 10375. _To provide for the retire- 
ment of disabled nurses of the Army and 
Navy. Passed House May 19. Passed Sen- 
ate June 1}, ; 


Macmillan co., 1930. 30-11397 
Williams, Joseph John. Hebrewisms of 
West Africa; from Nile to Niger with the 
Jews by Joseph J. Williams. 443 p. N. 
Y., L. MacVeagh, 1930. 30-11399 
Wilson, Clarence True. That flame of liv- 
ing fire, by ... introduction by Bishop 


Titus Lowe. 204 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 

H. R. 5190. To enable the Postmaster | _ 1930. . 30-11389 
General to authorize the establishment of | Young women’s Christian associations. 
temporary or emergency star route service The new leadership; a handbook for 


adults working with younger girls, pre- 
pared by the Girl reserve department, 
National Board, Y. W. C. A. 109 p. N. 
Y., The Womans press, 1930. 30-11392 


from a date earlier than the date of the 
order requiring such service. Passed House 
May 20. Passed Senate June 11. | 

H. R. 9300: To authorize the Postmaster | 
General to hire vehicles from village de- ; 
livery carriers. Passed House May 20. Actuarial society of America. Joint occupa- 
Passed Senate June 11, | tion study, 1928; compiled and published 

H. R..11007. To amend the act of Aug.| by the... and the Association of life 
37 Stat. 556; | insurance medical directors. 191 p. New 
S. C. Title 39, Sec. 631) making appropria- York, 1929. 30-5599 
tions for the Post Office Department for! ay parties national convention, Calcutta. 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. Passed The proceedings of the All parties na- 
House May 20, Passed Senate June 11. | tional convention. 149 p. Allahabad, 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 4358. To authorize transfer of funds 
from the general revenues of the District 
of Columbia to the revenues of the water 





Published by Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, secre- 


1929. 


tary, 30-5583 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The Unitec States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Mineral Resources of Alaska, 1927—Geolog- 
ical. Survey Bulletin 810. United States 
Department of the Interior. Price, 50 
cents. (GS5-752) 

Monthly Catalogue of United States Public 
Documents (with prices)—No. 424, April, 


for transfer of jurisdiction over certain 
property to the Director of Public Build- 
Passed Senate June | 
2. Reported to House June 10. 

S. 3895. To widen Wisconsin Avenue 
abutting squares 1299, 1300 and 1935, in the 
District of Columbia. Passed Senate Apr. 
7. Reported to House June 11. 

S. 4211. -To abolish a grade crossing in 
the District of Columbia. Passed Senate | 
May 8. Reported to House June 11. 

S. 4243. For the closing of certain alleys 
and streets in the Reno section of Wash- | 
ington, D. C. Passed Senate May 8. Re- 
ported to House June 11. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


9 


H. R. 6128. To establish a national mili-; 1930. Issued by the Superintendent of 
tary park to commemorate the Battle of Documents. Subscription price, 50 cents 
Kings Mountain. Passed House June 11. per year. (4-18088 ) 


S. 3557. To provide for the acquisition of | List of Publications of the Department of 


certain timberlands and the sale thereof to Commerce, May 15, 1980. Division of 
the State of Oregon for recreational and Publications, United States Department 
Passed Senate June 11. of Commerce. Free. (14-30281) 


scenic purposes. 

H. R. 4189. To add certain lands to the 
Passed House Apr. 
11. Passed Senate June 11. | 

H. R: 4020. To authorize the Secretary of | 
the Interior to investigate and report to | 
Congress on the advisability and practica- 
bility of establishing a national park, to be 
known as the Upper Mississippi National 
Park, in the States of Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 


The Agricultural Situation, A Brief Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions—Volume 
14, No. 6. Issued monthly by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, 25 cents per year. (Agr. 26-1797) 

American Documented Seagoing Merchant 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, May 
1, 1930—Serial No. 150. Bureau of Navi- 


consin and Minnesota. Passed House May gation, United States Department of 
20. Passed Senate June 11. | Commerce. Subscription price, 75 cents 

S. 4164. Authorizing the repayment of per year. (19-26597) 
rents and royalties in excess of require- | Monthly Weather Review, March, 1930— 


Volume 58, Number 3. Weather Bureau, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 

(Agr. 9-990) 


ments made under leases executed in ac- 
cordance with the general leasing act of 
Feb. 25, 1920. Passed Senate June 11. 

S. 4283. Ratifying and confirming the 
title of the State of Minnesota and its 
grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. Passed Sen- 











*Meet me at 
the soda fountain” 


H. R..9198. To remove cloud as to title 
of lands at Fort Lyttleton, S. C. Passed 
Senate June 11, 

H. R. 10780. To transfer certain lands 
the Ouachita National Forest, Ark. 
20. Passed Senate 


to 
Passed House Mar. 
June 11. 

H. R. 3203. To authorize the City of 
Salina and the Town of Redmond. State 
of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of 
water for municipal and domestic purposes 
through the development of subterranean | 
water on certain public lands within said | 
State. Passed House May 23. Passed: Sen- 
ate June 11. 

S. 4308. To authorize the Secretary of | 
the Interior to issue patents for lands held | 
under color of title. Passed Senate June 11. | 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents | 

H. R. 972. To amend an act entitled “an 

act providing for the revision and printing | 

Ap- | 

proved Mar. 3, 1927. Passed House Dec. 
16. Passed Senate June 11. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
H. R. 11134, To amend section 91 of the | 
act entitled “an act to provide a. govern- | 
ment for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved | 
| Apr. 30, 1900, as amended. Passed House 
\ 2. Passed Senate June 11. 
Title 49—Transportation 
S. 3965. To authorize the Secretary of 
| War to grant an easement to the Wabash 
Ry. Co. over the St. Charles Rifle Range, 
St. Louis County, Mo. Passed Senate May 
7. Passed House June 11. | 
._ H. R...7929, For retirement of person 
who hold licenses as navigators or engi- 
neers who. have reached the age of 64 
years and who have served 25 or more 
years in. the Army Transport 
Passed House June 11. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partmenta in. the State given below. 
New York—Seventieth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, Legislative Document | 
(1929) No. 33, Albert Conway, Superin- 
tendent, Insurance Department, Vol. XI, 

Albany. 1929. 
New York—Seventieth Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
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Michigan Waives Government Allowed to Offset 
Interest on Overassessment 


Inheritance Tax 


On Certain Bonds Taxpayer Granted Rate to Due Date of Levy to Be Credited 


And Not to Time Commissioner Signed 


Schedule of Refunds and Credits 





Office of Attorney General’ 


Holds Bonds Secured by 
Property in State, Owned 
By Nonresident, Exempt 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, June 11. 

The Michigan inheritance tax should not 
be imposed in the case of registered 
bonds of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company owned by nonresident 
decedents, the attorney general’s office 
stated June 7 in a letter addressed to 
Charles C. Paulding, vice president, New 
York Central Lines, New York, N. Y. 
The letter follows in full text: 

I have your letter of June 5 referring 
to the decisions of the United States 

iysupreme Court in Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company v. Minnesota (Jan. 6, 
1930), (V U. S. Daily 3041), and Bald- 
win v. The State of Missouri (May 26, 
1930), (V U. S. Daily 990), and asking 
whether in view of these decisions the 
State of Michigan holds that registered 
bonds of the New York Central Railroad 
Company, owned by decedents who at 
the time of death are nonresidents of 
Michigan, are liable for the Michigan in- 
heritance tax. 

It appears in the case to which you re- 
fer that bonds of certain railroad com- 
panies secured by a lien on the real es- 
tate and other property of the companies, 
a portion of which property (at least) is 
in the State of Michigan, were physically 
in New York and owned by an individual 
resident of New York domiciled therein 
at the time of his death. 

I am of the opinion that these bonds 
are not liable for Michigan inheritance 
tax under these circumstances in view of 
the holding of the United States Supreme 
Court in Baldwin v. Missouri, decided 
May 26. 

Your remedy in the instant case is to 
file a petition for rehearing in the mat- 
ter of the determination of this tax in 
the Eaton County Probate Court. This 
department will be willing to stipulate 
for a rehearing. 

In my opinion the decision in the Mis- 
souri case does not affect the question of 
taxing shares of stock of a domestic cor- 
poration holding a certificate to do busi- 
ness in Michigan. We now have this 
precise issue pending in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Michigan, and I am convinced there is 
a very essential difference between shares 
of stock of a domestic corporation: and 
bonds of other choses in action. For 
some time the State of Michigan has not 
imposed an inheritance tax on municipal 
bonds owned by a nonresident decedent, 
and in conformity with the decision in 
the Missouri case we now hold that bonds 
secured by a mortgage on Michigan real 
estate are not liable for the Michigan 
tax. 





Kentucky Sales Levy 
To Be Tested in Suit 


State of Kentucky: 
‘ Frankfort, June 11. 

A suit will be brought to test the valid- 
ity of the new sales tax on retailers, ac- 
cording to an oral statement, June 7, by 
J. C. Bird, superintendent of State char- 
itable and penal institutions. One-half 
of the revenue from this tax to be 
used for rehabilitating State penal and 
charitable institutions, Mr. Bird ex- 
plained. 

“IT am assured,” said Mr. Bird, “that in 
drawing the bill Senator Young had be- 
fore him the opinion of the United States 
court in which the Indiana sales tax law 
was held unconstitutional, and that in 
framing his bill he met all the objections 
pointed out by the court in that opinion.” 


‘ 


is 





Agreement on Auto Levy 
Announced by Georgia 


q 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, June 11. 
An agreement has been reached by 
Georgia and South Carolina officials 
whereby South Carolina will not levy a 
license tax on Georgia business auto- 


mobiles and trucks pending permanent | 


settlement of a controversy growing out 
of the enforcement of a nonresident li- 
cense act passed by the last South 
Carolina Legislature, according to an 
oral announcement by State Revenue 
Commiss‘oner R. E. Mathewson. 

A conference of the officials of the 
two States followed complaints that 
Georgia salesmen. making commercial 
trips into South Carolina, and trucks 
making frequent hauls into that State, 
were being compelled to buy South Caro- 
lina motor-vehicle licenses in addition to 
their Georgia tags, it was explained. 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions 


and Rulings 


No unpublished ruling or decision 
will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue as a precedent in 
the disposition of other cases.—Ex- 
tyoct from regulations of Commis- 
stoner of Internal Revenue. 

A 


Refunds and Credits—Interest—Over- 
payments for 1917 and 1918 Credited 
Against 1919 and 1920 Taxes— 
Where overpayments for 1917 and 
1918 were credited against taxes for 
1919 and 1920, the taxpayer was en- 
titled to interest to the due dates of the 
installments of the 1919 and 1920 taxes 
against which the credits were applied 
and not to tke date the Commissioner 
signed the schedule of refunds and 
credits.—Andrews Steel Co, v. United 
States (Ct. Cl. U. S.)\—V U. S. Daily, 
1175, June 12, 1930. 
A 


Refunds and Credits—Interest—Time 
Fixed for Allowance of Credits—1921 
Act— 

The time fixed for the allowance of 
credits under the revenue act of 1921 
was the date the Commissioner signed 
the schedule of refunds and credits; 
rule applied to computation of interest 
where an overpayment for 1917 was 
credited against additional assessments 
for 1910 to 1913 and an overpayment 
for 1918 was credited against additional 
assessments for 1909 to 1917.—An- 







* 


drews Steel Co. v. United States (Ct. 
Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 1175, June 
12, 1930, 







Additional news of taxation will 
e found today on#pages 12 and 13. 
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Part of the taxpaying company’s claim 
for interest should be rejected and part 
allowed, the Court of Claims held. 

The company overpaid its taxes for 
1917 and 1918 and the overpayments 


| were credited to taxes for 1919 and 1920. 
|The Commissioner of -Internal Revenue 
jallowed a credit for the overpayments 
;on Sept. 6, 1922. 


The company claimed 
that it was entitled to interest on such 
overpayments to that date. The Govern- 
ment claimed that the taxpayer was en- 
titled to interest only to the due date of 
the 1919 and 1920 taxes against which 
the credit was applied. The Govern- 
ment’s contention should prevail, the 
court ruled. The taxpayer was liable 
for interest on the 1919 and 1920 taxes 
from the due date, and this liability off- 
set the interest payable by the Govern- 
ment from the due date to the time the 
credit for 1917 and 1918 taxes was al- 
lowed, the opinion explained. 

The taxpayer was entitled to interest 
to Sept. 6, 1922, for that portion of the 
1917 overpayments which was applied 
against additional assessments for 1910 
to 1913; and for that portion of the 1918 
overpayment which was credited against 
additional assessments for 1909 to 1917, 
the court held. The 1921 act was the 
first statute to require the payment by 
the taxpayer of interest upon a deficiency 
assessment other than the usual interest 
required to be paid because of the filing 
of a claim for abatement or credit. 
ANDREWS STEEL COMPANY V. 

STATES; CoURT OF CLAIMS 

UNITED STATES, No. J-388. 





UNITED 
OF THE 


Ropert T. TEpROW (WALTER W. McCas- | 


brief), for the 
POLLARD and 


LIN with him on the 
taxpayer; CHARLES R. 
HERMAN J. GALLOWAY, Assistant At- 
torney General (RALPH FE. SMITH 
with them on the brief), for the Gov- 
ernment. 

The findings of fact and opinion of the 
court, delivered June 2, follow in full 
text: 

In this suit plaintiff seeks to recover 
$27,765.61 representing additional inter- 
est alleged to be due under section 1324 
of the revenue act of 1921, 42 Stat. 316, 
on overpayments of income and profits 
taxes for 1917 and 19f8 credited against 
original and additional assessments for 
other years. 

Special findings of fact: 1. Plaintiff, a 
Kentucky corporation, filed its income 
and profits tax returns for 1917 on Mar. 
30, 1918, showing a tax of $1,762,248.11, 
which was paid on June 15, 1918. 

Subsequently, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue made an additional as- 
sessment for this year of $11,975.70, 
which was paid. 

2. June 17, 1919, plaintiff filed a con- 
solidated income and profits tax return 
for 1918 showing a tax due by it and its 


| affiliated companies of $929,276.70, which 


was paid in four installments of $212,000 
on Mar. 15, 1919; $252,658.35 on June 16, 
1919; $232,319.18 on Sept. 12, 1919; and 
$232,319.17 on Dec. 15, 1919. * 

3. On Apr. 8, 1920, after an extension 
of time, plaintiff filed a consolidated in- 
come and profits tax return for 1919 
showing a tax due by it and its affiliated 
companies of $121,792.22. At the time of 
filing this return plaintiff filed a claim 
for credit asking that $121,792.22, income 
tax for 1914 to 1916, and income and 
profits tax for 1917 and 1918 be applied 
as a credit against the unpaid original 
income and profits tax shown on the re- 
turn in that amount for 1919. 


Claim for Credit 
Filed With Return 


4. Mar. 15, 1921, plaintiff filed a con- 
solidated return for 1920 showing a tax 
due by it and its affiliated companies of 
$734,637.11, $564,336.90 of which was 
paid in four installments of $58,512.47 on 
Mar. 17, 1921; $161,082.07 on June 16, 
1921; and $172,371.18 each on Sept. 16 
and Dec. 16, 1921, leaving an unpaid bal- 
ance of $170,300.21. 

At the time of the filing of this return 
plaintiff filed a claim for the credit ask- 
ing that $125,147.81 of the tax paid for 








1917 and 1918 be applied as a credit 
against the unpaid balance in that 
amount of the first installment of the 


tax reported on for 1920. June 14, 1921, 
it filed a claim for the abatement of $45,- 
152.41 of the tax for 1920 alleged to have 
been erroneously assessed. 

5. Subsequent to the filing of the orig- 
inal returns for 1917, 1918, 1919, and 


1920, the plaintiff at various times filed | 


amended returns for those years. 


6. Oct. 15, 1921, the Commissioner of | 
In | 


Internal Revenue notified plaintiff 
writing of the allowance of its claim for 
the credit of $121,792.22 mentioned 
finding 3 to the extent of $29,906.56 and 


the rejection thereof for the balance in|} 


the amount of $91,885.66. The allow- 
ance of claim for credit was based upon 
overassessments of $248.30 for 1915, 
$454.41 for 1916, and $29,203.85 for 1917. 

7. After an examination and audit of 
the returns for the years 1909 to 1919, 
inclusive, the Commissioner on Aug. 23, 
1922, notified plaintiff in writing of his 
determination of underpayments totaling 
$5,509.53 for the vears 1909 to 1913, in- 
clusive, of overassessments of $1,342.32 
for the years 1914 to 1916, inclusive, 
$150,532.63 for 1917, and $783,977.28 for 
1918, and an underpayment of $9,606.32 
for 1919—the total of the underpayments 
being $15,115.85 and the total of the over- 
assessments being $935,852.23. 

8. Aug. 25, 1922, the Commissioner 
made additional assessments of the defi- 
ciencies for the years 1909 to 1913, in- 
clusive, and for the year 1919. An over- 
payment of $166.12 for 1914 was applied 


As a credit against the additional as- 
sessment for 1909, together with the 
overpayment of 3.36 for .1915 and 





$621.75 of the overpayment of $922.84 
for 1916, leaving a balance of said over- 
payment for 1916 in the amount of 
$301.09 which was applied as a credit 
against the additional assessment for 
1910 in the amount of $1,453.59, leaving 
an unpaid balance of the deficiency for | 
1910 of $1,152.50. | 


Overassessment 
Schedule Approved 


9. Aug. 26, 1922, the Commissioner ap- 
proved a schedule of overassessments 
designated Schedule IT:A:2457, Form 
7777, embracing overassessments in fa- 
vor of the plaintiff of $150,532.63 for 
1917 and $783,977.28 for 1918. This 
schedule was transmitted to the collector 
for the district of Kentucky for his ac- 
tion in accordance with the directions 
appearing thereon. The collector com- 
plied and on Aug. 31, 1922, returned the 
schedule to the Commissioner together 
with a schedule of refunds and credits 
designated as Schedule IT:R:2457, Form 
TT77-A. 

On Sept. 6, 1922, the Commissioner of 





in | 
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assessment for 1912, $440.43 was credited 
to the additional assessment for 1913, 
$9,606.32 was credited to the additional 
assessment for 1919, and $91,885.66 was 
credited to the unpaid balance of the 
original tax for 1919, leaving a balance 
of $44,873.44 to be refunded. 

Of the overpayment of $783,977.28 for 
1918, the amount of $170,300.21 was cred- 
ited to the unpaid balance of the original 
tax due for 1920, $1,596 to the net addi- 
tional assessment of tax made against | 
one of the subsidiaries, Globe Iron Roof- | 
ing & Corrugating Company, for the 
vears 1909 to 1917, inclusive, leaving a 
balance of $612,081.81 to be refunded. 

11. In determining the amount re- 
fundable for 1917 the Commissioner made 
a double allowance of $29,203.85 in as 
much as that amount had been credited | 
as shown in finding 6. After repeated 
demands by the collector plaintiff by cer- | 
tified check returned to the disbursing | 
clerk of the Treasury Department the 
amount of $29,203.85. 

12. June 18, 1926, the Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue approved another 
schedule of refunds and credits on Form 
7805-A, designated Schedule IT:1:11675, 
and on July 15, 1926, he mailed to plain- 


Internal Revenue signed and approved 
the schedule of refunds and credits cer 
tified to him by the Collector of Internal 
Revenue authorizing the issuance of 
Treasury checks tn tne amounts of $44,- 
873.44, the net amount of the 1917 over- | 
payment refundable, and $612,081.81, the 
net amount of the 1918 overpayment re- 
fundable. 

10. Of the overpayment of $150,532.63 
for 1917, the amount of $1,152.50 was 
credited to the balance of the additional 
assessment of tax for 1910 referred to in 
finding 8 above; $1,067.70 was credited 
to the additional assessment for 1911, 


$1,507.21 was credited to the additional 
2 


| 
| 
} 
| 


















tiff copies of notice of interest allowance | IT:27077. Nov. 16, 1927, he mailed plain- 
of $1,759.72 for 1917 and $74,264.29 for | tiff copies of notice of interest allowance 
1918, together with Treasury 
therefor. 1917 and $1,285.74 for 1918. 

13. Nov. 14, 1927, the Commissioner; The total amount of interest allowed 
approved another schedule of overassess- | on the overpayments for 1917 and 1918 
ments, Form 7920, designated Schedule | was determined as follows: 

—_——_— + 





1917 
Amount of 





overassess- Amount Amount Interest allowed Setaeens 
ment credited refunded From— To— 
$150,532.63 $15,669.50 10-12-20 Q- 6-22 $1,788.05 
$13,773.53 10-12-20 8-25-22 1,544.52 
$3,332.57 
1918 
Amount of 
overassess- Amount Amount Interest allowed tatavtat 
ment refunded credited From To— 
$783,977.28 $612,081.07 10-12-20 age $69,844.31 
$125,146.80 10-12-20 3. 3'190 39 
22,577.2 10-12-20 6- 914.22 
11,288.10 10-12-20 9- 626.41 
11,288.10 10-12-20 12- 795.73 
1,596.00 10-12-20 8- 178.97 





$75,550.03 





+— : paceman seamen - a 
No interest has been allowed on that | the return for 1919 in the amount of 
portion of the overpayment for 1917 | $91,885.66, or on the amount of $29,- 
which was credited to the unpaid balance | 906.56 referred to in finding 6. The mat- 


checks | for additional interest of $1,572.85 for | 


Care 
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of the original tax due and reported on'ter of interest on the last-mentioned | 
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for a Lucky instead,” 





tating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


When tempted to over-indulge 


a Lucky instead” 


Be moderate—be moderate in all things, even 


avoiding over-indulgence, if you would main- 
tain that modern, ever-youthful figure. “Reach 


Lucky Strike, the finest 


Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the 
finest tobacco—The Cream 
of the Crop—“ IT’S TOAST- 
ED.” Lucky Strike has an 
extra, secret heating proc- 
ess. Everyone knows that 
heat purifies and so 
20,679 physicians say 
that Luckies are less irri- 
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*“ Moderation in diet seems to me the first and great requisite of any treatment which may be counted upon as 
ultimately satisfactory,” says Dr. Beverley Robinson in the New York Medical Journal. We do not represent that 
smoking Lucky Strike Cigarettes will bring modern figures or cause the reduction of flesh. We do declare that 
when tempted to do yourself too well, if you will “Reach for a Lucky instead,” you will thus avoid over-indul- 


gence in things that cause excess weight and, by avoiding over-indulgence, maintain a modern, graceful form. 
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Washington Peddler Law 
Exempts Baking Companies 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, June 11. 
A bakery company cannot be com- 
pelled to take out a county peddler’s 


9 










| license, Assistant Attorney General E. 


W. Anderson recently advised the prose- 
cuting attorney at Tacoma. Drivers of 


| the company who simultaneously solicit, 
| sell and deliver to consumers directly 


from their trucks should have a license, 
the opinion held, explaining that the rule 


| would be otherwise if the goods were 


merely delivered from orders received by 
telephone or prior solicitation. In no 
case would drivers selling only to re- 
tailers 'e classed as peddlers, it was held. 
eg 
amount of $29,906.56 is not in contro- 
versy. 

14. No interest has been assessed 
against or paid by plaintiff on the de- 
ficiencies in tax for the years 1909 to 








[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 
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Railroads 





Proposal to Enter 
San Francisco by 


- Rail Is Endorsed 


‘State Commission Submits 
Brief to I. C. C. Favoring 
Plan for Second Railway 
Line Into City 


re oe 


t 








State of California: 
Sacramento, June 9. 


The proposed construction of 40 miles 
of railroad by the Western Pacific Cali- 
‘fornia Railroad Company to provide a 
second all-rail entrance into San Fran- 
cisco is supported by the State railroad 
commission in a brief forwarded to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ac- 
cording to a ftatement issued by the 
*'State commisfion June 3. 

San Francisco now is entered only by 
the rails of the Southern Pacific and the 
welfare of the State will be greatly bene- 
fited by the granting of the Western Pa- 
cific application, the brief states. | 

The statement issued by the railroad 
commission follows in full text: | 

The brief of the railroad commission 
in support of the application of the 
Western Pacific California Railroad 
Company, a subsidiary of the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company, for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
for the construction of a railroad line 

* from Niles, Alameda County, to Red- 
wood City, San Mateo County, for the 
purpose of affording a direct rail con- 
nection with San Francisco, was today 
forwarded to Washington for filing with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, by 

. Mr. Arthur T. George, attorney for the 

commission. 
Connects Main Line 


The proposed line of railroad, connect- 
‘ing with the main line of the Western 
’ Pacific near Niles, will be approximately 
40 miles in length, and will give to the 
Western Pacific an all-rail entrace into 
San Francisco. ! 
-is a party to the proceeding by virtue of 
filing a formal petition in intervention, 
and permission to intervene was granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The railroad commission offered testi- 
mony in support of the application, and 

* placed Mr. A. G. Mott, its chief engineer, 
on the witness stand at the hearing be- 
fore the Federal body, in support of its 
intervention. 

The brief declares the belief of the 


* 


railroad commission that the welfare of | 


the State of California, and particularly 
of the city and county of San Francisco, 
and the San Francisco peninsula, will be 
greatly benefited by the granting | of 
the application of the Western Pacific. 
It points out that the Western Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific companies are 
now in active competition for San Fran- 
cisco traffic. The construction of the 
proposed line will enable the Western 
Pacific to strengthen its competitive po- 
sition, in the opinion of the railroad com- 
mission. 

San Francisco is now entered by the 
rails of but a single carrier, the Southern 

. Pacific, the brief points out. It is incon- 
ceivable that the existing double track 
of the Southern Pacific will be adequate 
to meet the needs of San Francisco com- 
merce indefinitely in the future, the brief 
declares. 

Improved Service 

Service of the Western Pacific to San 

Francisco and the San Francisco Penin- 
* sula would be greatly improved by con- 
~ struction of the proposed line, it 1s 

pointed out. The proposed route of the 

“connecting link of the Western Pacific 
is the only feasible low level route over 
which an additional railroad may enter 
San Francisco, the brief states. ; 

Construction of the proposed line will 
not result in unnecessary duplication of | 
facilities, and will make available to | 
other trunk line carriers a rail entrance | 
into San Francisco, it is stated. Con- | 
struction of the proposed line will stimu- | 
late the industrial development of the | 
San Francisco Peninsula area, the com- | 
mission asserts. 

It is-also contended that the offer of 
the Southern Pacific to act as a bridge | 
carrier for traffic of the Western Pacific 
between Niles and San Francisco does 
not satisfy public convenience and ne- 
cessity and would not be an adequate 
substitute for construction of the pro- | 

«posed line. 





Rains End Drought 
In Atlantic Section 





of | 


Temperatures East 


Rockies Delay Crops 


-Low 





[Continued from Page 6.) 
though here also the departures frem | 
‘normal temperature were small, in most | 
cases ranging from 1 degree to 3 de- 
- grees or 4 degrees. 

No previous high records were broken 
during the month, and the low records 
were equaled at only one or two places. | 
In the central valleys freezing weather 
did not occur farther south than northern 
-Iowa, but in the East it was experienced ! 
as far south as eastern West Virginia | 
in Appalachian Mountain sections. 

Some Sections Were Dry | 

Precipitation was again deficient in| 
the Atlantic coast States from Maryland 
southward, and also in the Ohio Valley 
area. In the latter the monthly rainfall | 
was mostly less than half the normal, | 
while in some Atlantic coast sections | 
there was likewise less than half the 
usual amount of rain for the month. 
West of the Mississippi Valley precip.- 
tation was very unevenly distributed, 
with considerable areas having more than 
the normal amount. 

Rainfall was heavy over a belt extend- | 
ing from Oklahoma and northeastern 





Texas eastward to the Appalachian 
Mountains, with a number of stations 
reporting more than twice the normal 


for the month, which was also the case | 
more locally in some Rocky Mountain 
eistricts. The Rio Grande Valley was | 
generally dry, while rainfall was scanty 
in much of the northern plains. 

For a number of months rainfall has 
been scanty in most sections from the| 
Mississippi Valley eastward, especially | 
in the middle and south Atlantic areas | 
and parts of the Ohio Valley. In some| 
sections of the East the falls have been | 
deficient every month since last Novem- | 
ber, and for the six-month period, from | 
Dec. 1 to the last of May, but little more | 
than half the normal has been received 
in some sections. 

In the Atlantic area, from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania southward to northern | 
Georgia and eastern Tennessee, the ac: | 
cumulated rainfall for these six months | 
ranges, in different sections, from , 48 






The railroad commission | 


|of which the farmer is a consumer. 
| of the 15 schedules of the bill as a whole, 
| schedule 7, covering agricultural prod- 
' ucts and provisions, ranks 


| lette said. 
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Stn. Gad Coated 
Tariff Bill Will Pass 


Senate to Take Vote on Meas- 
ure June 13 








[Continued from Page 2.) 
schedule 7, agricultural products and pro- 
visions, to 84 per cent, and while this 
represents an increase of 71 per cent over 
existing law, it leaves farm products far 
below the level of rates of the schedules 


of the bill covering manufactured articles 
Out 


10th 
height of the rates which this bill pro- 
vides. 

“The highest rates in the entire bill 
are to be found in schedule 5, covering 
sugar, molasses, and their manufactures. 
The ad valorem rates of this schedule 
amount to 77.21 per cent of the value 
of imports or an increase of 12 per cent 
over existing law. It asserted that 
this tax of 77 cents on every dollar of 


1s 


imports has been levied in the interests | 


of the farmer. According to the latest 


| figures of the United States Census Bu- 
|reau, there are only 147,000 farmers in 


the entire country producing sugar and 
syrup crops. That is less than 3 per 
cent of the 6,371,000 farmers in the 
United States. 


Hope for Veto 


Said Not to Be Held 
“In other words, more than 6,000,000 | 


farm families in this country will share 
the burden with consumers generally of 
the increased rates in the sugar sched- 
ule, from which only 147,000 farmers will 
receive any possible immediate and di- 
rect benefit.” 

Mr. La Follette said that over 20,000,- 
000 citizens in various walks of life will 
pay an increased cost of living under the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff without receiving 
any protection therefrom. He also em- 
phasized the large decline in foreign 
trade. 

“J do not share the hope of some of 


| those who have predicted that the Presi- | 
| dent will veto the bill if it is presented | 


to him for signature,” Senator La Fol- 
“There is nothing in the rec- 
ord of the past 14 months to justify that 
hope.” 

On the subject of the flexible tariff 
powers continued in the bill, the Wiscon- 
sin Senator said: 

“Since 1923 it has required an average 
of 30 months for the Tariff Commission 
to complete its investigations and to 


make the flexible provisions effective in 








per cent to about 70 per cent, while in 


ithe central Appalachian Mountains, in- 


cluding Kentucky, West Virginia and 
narts of Ohio, percentages run from 
about .65 to 75. In the central Mis- 


sissippi Valley some areas also have had 
only 65 to 70 per cent of normal rainfall 
since last November. 
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' 
| that the President is successful in in- 
| troducing a phenomenal degree of effi- 
ciency in the operations of the Tariff 
! Commission. Assume that President 
Hoover works some miracle that enables 
the Commission to do its work three times 
as rapidly under his direction as it did 
under President Coolidge. Assume that 
this revitalized Commission, under Pres- 
ident Hoover, completes its investiga- 
tions in a period of 12 months. If the 
Commission undertakes to test the eco- 
nomic soundness of the new rates in 
the pending bill and speeds up its work 
' nearly threefold, it would require 800 
| years for the President to pass simply 
|on the increases in rates that this bill 
| places on the statute books. If the Ex- 
| ecutive undertakes to revise only five 
| rates in each schedule it will require 75 
years, and if only one defect in each 
schedule is corrected, President Hoover 
will have to remain in office until 1945 
to complete the task.” 


| 


Close Vote 
On Bill Predicted 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, in minimizing the report that Sen- 
ators Reed and Grundy (Reps.), of 
Pennsylvania, are doubtful as to their 
final vote on the bill, declared “every- 
body knows that the vote on this bill is 
going to be close. One vote may mean 
the adoption or defeat of this report.” 

He further stated “when this vote is 
| taken, every possible democratic vote 
| that can be polled against the bill will 
be, with the exception of five.” 

“Because of the closeness of the vote,” 


| the public mind that one or both of the 
| Senators from the Keystone State is lia- 
ble to vote against it. One who has 
seen the workings of the mind of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Reed, and who is familiar 
with the fact that he was a member of a 
subcommittee which wrote into this bill 





idle talk and smoke screen to say that 
either senator from Pennsylvania will 
vote against this report. 

| “We hold no great hope that this re- 
port shall be defeated,” Senator Harri- 
| son said. “Some have dubbed the junior 
| Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr, Grundy, 
|} the ‘arch-lobbyist’ of this and past gen- 
erations. He obtained many increases in 
this bill which destroyed our work when 
we are trying to give to the people a real 
tariff bill; he organized the Senators on 


| he conitnued, “‘there is an impression in | 


certain schedules, knows that it is but | ) aire ; 
| spoke in criticism of the effect of the bill. 


| 








| placent and serene. 


| the country has had in 30 years.’ 


cal 


Litt 
MAY |uU 


know whether Mr. Mellon carried this 
news into the chamber of his superior. 


He has had influence with the President | 


before, but nobody has been able to find 
out what is in the mind of the President 
on this tariff bill. This may be his way 
of letting it be known, down through the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Sena- 
cors from Pennsylvania. 

“But we who know the attitude of the 
two Pennsylvania Senators, know that 
they are not going to relieve the Presi- 
dent of this embarrassing situation.” 


cluded, “so that nobody will be confused 
by the somewhat doubtful position of the 
Senators from Pennsylvania. The Sena- 
tor from Utah, Mr. Smoot, sits there com- 
I know when he gets 
frightened, and when he does, he doesn’t 
look as he is now looking.” 

Senator Smoot, speaking briefly in re- 
ply, declared “The Senator from Missis- 
sippi may allay any fears that he may 
have.” He declined to comment on the 
attitude of President Hoover towards the 
bill, but declared that Secretary Mellon 
had denied the statement 
opposed to the bill. “I am just as sure 
as I live that a majority of the Sena- 
tors would have the passage of this bill,” 
he declared. “I do hope, trust and be- 
lieve that the bill will be passed.” 


Senator Smoot 


Replies Briefly 


received by him from Arthur Hall, of | « 


Boston, declaring the proposed bill “will 
result in the severest industrial setback 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
declaring there are “21,801,130 laboring 
men and women who receive no benefit 


ae Li 


| order to change a single rate. Assume [ton is opposed to the pending bill. I don’t | 


| 
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Hearings Are Continued 
On California Air Base 


Rebuttal arguments by the two Repre- 
sentatives who have bills before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs for 
the establishment of a lighter-than-air 
base in California were heard by the 
Committee June 11. 


The Representatives are Swing (Rep.), 


of El Centro, Calif., author of the bill | 


(H. R. 6808) for the establishment of the 


“I have made these remarks, “he con ; base at Camp Kearney, and Free (Rep.), 


of San Jose, author of the bill (H. R. 
6810) for the establishment of the base 
at Sunnyvale. 

T. C. Macauley, representing the San 
Diego, Calif., chamber of commerce, ap- 
peared before the Committee in support 
of the Camp Kearney site. 





Southern Pacific Seeks 
Control of Oregon Road 


The Southern Pacific Company applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


June 11 in Finance Docket No. 8305, for | 


|authority to acquire control of the 40- 





mile Valley & Siletz Railroad, which ex- 
tends from Independence to Valsetz, 
Oregon. 
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Valuation Fixed for Awards 








On Ship Claims of Germans 





| War Claims Arbiter Places 


Fair Value of $74,243,000 


Upon Which to Base Payments; Value of ‘Leviathan’ 


Set at $13,688,000, Including Interest 





A fair value of $74,243,000 upon which 
to base awards for the so-called ship 
claims of German nationals growing out 
of the seizure of German vessels during 
the World War has been found by the 
| ar Claims Arbiter, James W. Remick, 
acting under the provisions of the settle- 
ment of war claims act of 1928. 

Included in the list of the 94 vessels in 
| question, the Arbiter fixed the value -f 
the “Vaterland,” now the “Leviathan,” 


; at $13,688,000. The values include inter- | 


|est from July 2, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1928. 
In a supplemental opinion, Mr. Remick 
| ruled that members of the former ruling 
family of Germany had an interest in 
only one vessel. The statute provides 
ior the deduction of their interest from 
the awards to German nationals who 
owned the vessels. Bonds held by mem- 
|bers of the family in several German 
shipping companies were held not to con- 
stitute an interest in the vessels which 

had been owned by these companies. 
The full text of Mr. Remick’s findings 
relative to the ship claims follows: 

| In view of the lamented death of the 
| first arbiter before making any awards 
in the ship claims to which he had given 
so much time and attention, and con- 
| sidering the importance of a speedy de- 
| termination of such claims both to the 


| United States and the claimants follow- | 


}ing the final closing of the record on 
May 25, 1930, and recognizing the sav- 
| ings in interest and expense thereby se- 
cured, the present arbiter deems it a 
wise exercise of discretion to make known 
at once his findings without delaying for 
the purpose of elaborating thereon. 

The settlement of war claims act of 
| 1928 is the arbiter’s charter. 


Following in every respect that char-| 


ter; considering, as required by the act, 


|the findings of the Board of Survey, | 








Barge Line Charged 
With Illegal Practice 





‘Complaint Against Govern-| 


ment Service Alleges Dis- 
criminatory Methods 





The Inland Waterways Corporation, 
operating the Mississippi Warrior Service 
| Federal Barge Line, was charged in a 
;complaint filed With the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission June 11 by the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association with 
discriminatory practices in connection 


| with the storage in transit. 
The complaint, filed in Docket No. 
| 23510, charged the Inland Waterways 


| Corporation published schedules on sugar 
transportation which “accord special or 
free and reduced storage in transit rates, 


| charges, rules, regulations and practices, | 


|including drayage absorptions and al- 
|lowances to shippers and consignees 
| storing in warehouses owned or operated 
by the Inland Waterways Corporation on 
certain shipments, and moving in inter- 
state commerce and transportation via 
said Inland Waterways Corporation, 
while denying and refusing to accord 
similar * * * privileges * * * to shippers 
‘and consignees of similar shipments 
| transported via the Inland Waterways 
| Corporation when stored in warehouses 
| operated by complainant’s members.” 

This practice, it was alleged, has re- 
sulted in “undue prejudice of shippers 
represented by complainant. and com- 
plainant’s members and the giving of 
undue preference to shippers and con- 
signees storing in warehouses owned and 
operated by defendant.” 

The practices cited were declared to 


be unlawful and discriminatory and the) K 


Commission was urged to correct the sit- 
uation. 





Southern Railway Granted 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


The Southern Railway has been au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue not exceeding $3,- 
106,000 of first-consolidated mortgage 
| gold bonds, it was announced, June 11, 
| by report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 8154. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 108 per cent of par and accrued 
interest, and proceeds used to retire a 
\like amount of underlying bonds due 
| July 1, 1930. 





| Five M. P. Directors Ask 
Similar Posts on D. & R. G. 


“The Valley & Siletz Railroad connects | 


with applicant’s so-called West Side Line | 


in the Willamette Valley at the Town of 


O. P. Van Sweringen, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Missouri Pa- 


| Independence and is naturally a branch cific Railroad, and four directors of the 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu-|or feeder to applicant’s line,” said the| Missouri Pacific, filed applications with 
setts, had read at the desk a telegram | application. 


| 
| 


| deal of derision because of his economic | 
| Views, but “the great mass of American | 





Mr. Ford had been subjected to a great 


people admire and respect him. 
“Mr, Ford went so far as to predict 


from this bill, but who must undergo| a presidential veto of the bill,” Mr. Bark- 


the additional 


burdens it places upon} ley said. V 
them, and only less than 6,000,000 who | belief, there is nothing I might wish | 


“I wish I might share in that 


may be indirectly benefited by it,’ he|for more fervently,” 


“In the 1928 election campaign,” Sen- | 


ator Barkley declared, “the Republican 
candidate for President undertook to al- 
lay the fears of agriculture by promising 
to call an extra session of Congress to 
deal with the subject. He proposed to 
do so by two means, by the enactment 
of farm legislation and by revision of 
the tariff bill.” 


Opposition of Mr. Ford 


the other side of the aisle, and started| Js Mentioned 


all our work on the down-hill, 

“What influence would he be able to 
wield, not only on the Senator from 
Utah, Mr. Smoot, but upon others, when 
he gets back into private life as a lob- 
byist if he should vote against this, his 
masterpiece?” 


Senator Grundy Termed 
Close to Officials 


“Everybody knows that Mr. Grundy is 


ernment,” Senator Harrison went on, 
“who are supposed to offer recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. The same officials 
are also close to the senior Senator, Mr. 
Reed. The morning papers carry the 
glad tidings of good news that Mr, Mel- 


earner erenencenpnienniertmenemeeniememmratnanensescibiemesinems 


| 
| 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
inquired of Senator Barkley “if he meant 
to insinuate that the tariff bill does not 
afford relief to the farmer. Does not the 
Senator recall,” he asked, ‘“‘that the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, Mr. Hebert, de- 
voted his efforts to obtaining a tariff on 


| clothespins, and the Senator from Ohio, 


close to certain high officials of the Gov- | 


Mr. Fess, argued at length for a tariff 
on rubber, and rubber is an agricultural 
product?” 

Senator Barkley continued by refer- 
ring to the statement of Henry Ford 
in opposition to the bill, terming it 
“vicious,” because of its “artificial re- 
straints and its discrimination against 
agriculture.” 

Mr. Barkley declared he was aware 


| vote 


re 


He continued by referring to rumors | 
will) 


that “many Democratic Senators 
against the bill, secretly hoping 
that it will pass.” He declared he did 
not believe that any Democratic Senator 


held that view, “‘but if so, I do not share | 


it. I am not willing that my country- 
men shall suffer simply in order that we 
m@y have an issue in the next campaign. 


For every Democrat that votes 


against this bill hoping secretly that it| 
will pass, there will be five Republicans | 


voting for it hoping secretly that it will 
be defeated.” ; 

Asserting that all the relief afforded to 
agriculture in the bill is to specialized 
crops in restricted areas, Mr. Barkley 
declared that “according to the figures 
juggled by the Tariff Commission,” that 
agriculture will benefit to the extent of 
$72,000,000, and of that amount, only 
$1,000,000 will go to the great staple 
crops, grain, cotton, tobacco, and cattle. 

“If the President had said in his mes- 
sage that agriculture relief was needed 
in the olive industry, the filbert industry, 
the peanut industry, and the Florida 
Winter tomatoes industry, he would have 
been ridiculed throughout the country, 
and he would have deserved it,” he de- 
clared. 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
June 11 for authority to hold positions 
|as directors of the Denver & Rio Grande 
| Western Railroad, and 22 other roads 
affiliated with the Missouri Pacific. 

The other applicants are Leonard P. 
Ayres, Alva Bradley, John Sherwin Jr., 
}and Darwin S. Barrett. 





Department Store Sales 
Near 1929 Level in May 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1928. The full text of the Board’s state- 
ment follows: 

Department store sales in May were 
about equal to those of the corresponding 
month a year ago, according to prelimi- 
nary reports made to the Federal reserve 
system by 551 stores located in leading 
cities of all Federal reserve districts, 

Sales during the first five months of 
this year were 3 per cent below the level 
of a year ago. 

Percentage increase (or decrease) from a 
year ago for May, A; for Jan, 1 to May 
31, B; number of reporting stores, C:; 


A B C 
Boston ara banka aaa 1 1 108 
Ot PONE «:.00094 00000 5 2 56 
| Philadelphia .......... 1 —4 49 | 
| Cleveland .....sseccese —3 —6 37 
PIORMORe . cas csndnnns 3 0 60 
Atlanta .....:0:. esee —5 —8s 29 
Chicago . asee —7 -—9 59 
1 rere —9 1 22 
Minneapolis .....se0-0: 1 —7 19 
Kansas City ......0. . 2 —4 25 
Dallas aa —19 8 18 
San Francisco .. —4 -2 69 
| Total (551 stores) .. —l -3 551 


May figures preliminary. 


correcting the errors resulting from tne 
use of the estimated basic or first cost 
figures of the Board by the substitution 
of the actual acquisition cost figures, and 
giving: full effect to the proper date of 
valuation to make the findings conform 
to the unmistakable intent of Congress; 
weighing each and every basis of valua- 
tion prescribed by the first and the pres- 
ent arbiter as well as those suggested 
by counsel for the claimants and coun- 
sel for the United States; checking and 
correlating as nearly as possible every 
conceivable test or measure of valuation 
permissible under the act; recognizin 

the weight of the opinion of the ship 
valuation experts who, impartially, under 
conditions laid down by the “arbiter, 
Jointly expressed the value of the ves- 
sels under the act; studying the briefs, 
arguments, memoranda, and stipulations 
of counsel for the claimants and counsel 
for the United States; eliminating from 
ship values any cargo on board not be- 
longing to German nationals; surveying 
the entire record and giving to each and 
every part thereof the weight to which 
in the judgment of the arbiter, it is en. 
titled; and after properly making all 
deductions required by the act, including 
liens, and having given full considera- 
tion and effect to any interest of the 
oe pe ge or any member of 

ormer ruli ily i y sai 
iveele; ng family in any of said 


|Factors Considered 
‘In Establishing Basis 


| 
| The arbiter finds: That the fair value, 


|as nearly as may be determined, of each 
of the 94 merchant vessels in question, 
to the owner, immediately prior to the 
time exclusive possession was taken by 
the United States under the authority 
of the Joint resolution of May 12, 1917, 
|In its condition at that time, taking into 
consideration the fact that such owner 
could not use or permit the use of such 
vessel, or charter, or sell or otherwise 
dispose of such vessel for use or delivery 
prior to the termination of the war, and 
that the war was not terminated until 
July 2, 1921, including simple interest 
thereon at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum from July 2, 1921, to Dee. 31, 1928 
both dates inclusive, as provided by sub. 
section (d) of section 3 of the settlement 
of war claims act of 1928, is as follows: 
Adamsturm 
Allemannia* 
Amerika 

Andalusia . 
Andromeda 


$466,000 
326,000 





311,000 





Arcadia 309,000 
Armenia 31 1.000 
Arnoldus Vinnen 111.000 
Barbarossa ...... 1,983,000 
Bochum 2 616,000 
HUOURMIOR  ciicmec an suees ven 674,000 
Borneo ...... scree ecccce ieeane 208,000 
Breslau ie RASS awa en eee ee 805,000 
Bulgaria o* < ewaeheeneeee een 840,000 
Camilla Rickmers ........... - 508.000 
| Carl Diedrichsen ......2...2.27 + | 121,000 


Cincinnati 


i ; ee 2,387,000 
Clara Mennig ...... 


183,000 





Coblenz 283 

02000 ddanmme 283,000 
pelibek <0: viata neon 155,000 
SENOS 5.7 vovin saenielg pans 184,000 
Elmshorn a ae 171,000 
ae 4 Z 715,000 
“sSlingen* .... a 518,000 
Frieda Leonhardt 217,000 


Friedrich der Grosse __ 
George Washington 
Gouverneur Jaeschke . 


1,086,000 
3,841,000 








y 








Grosser Kurfurst . 1 les eee 
Grunewald , "515,000 
OWNIIUE 5 eck cacy 1 358.000 
Harburg "304,000 
eS vGao iw weutcad ‘ 
Hohenfelde ....... ‘sagen 
Holsatia 570,000 
mere ap witaone 190,000 
x lanne cy 161,000 
amiser Withelm BF... .cecsccce 3,829,000 
Kiel , i 4,000 
Koenig Wilhelm II 1,358,001 
Koln , ; 591,000 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie 4,287,000 
MOS Feast Sai tah. kn eee . 190,000 
Lonngmoon ; 180,000 
DUARINOOR 5-7 co ee 131.000 
Magdeburg 322,000 
Maia . cna 210,000 
oo. RUVO be Ree 655 wre a ieee 740,000 
} 4 184,000 
Matador . 79/000 
Nassovia 36, 
Neckar 
Nicaria ; 
0. J. D. Ahlers . ; 
Ockenfels . wean 530,000 
Odenwald Leese 880,000 
Ottawa | - 110,000 
Pennsylvania = wietaia’etn + 1,104,000 
Pisa - 370,000 
MOUND. 6.0002 neenseatseeeeete 751.000 
Pongtong * 164,000 
Portonia . 193,000 
Praesident 293,000 
President Grant 389.000 
President Lincoln 97,000 
Princess Alice 1,361,000 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich "451.000 


ee ; 
Prinz Joachim 604,000 





Prinz Oskar : 5 
i Osk ss 694,000 
Prinz Sigismund < 478,000 
Prinz Waldemar - 391.000 
Prinzess Irene ~ 1,415,000 
Rajah, ; 200,000 
—- ocrersceseue 659.000 
: a vanicnaroatee 921,900 
Rudolf iMUbOR ee 202°00/ 
Sachsen 7 cae 
Sachsenwald 332.000 
Sambia miata 334,000 
sevola salads ; 154,000 
Saxonia , ae ; 7 S020 
Serapis ein. wa Kea eae 2 39 »,000 
Setos 1s 06 004. 040d ene 430,000 
Staatssekretar Kraetke ........ . 296,000 
Staatssekretar Solf ...........- 81.000 
| Steinbek . ° casa 123,000 
| peovin 1? .*-aaepou ae bGae 220,000 
ee z ree s ° 168,000 
os Ingen cna = ° 315,000 
j vyoterland Qn Saia ak acleesoeen 13,688,000 
ogesen ‘aahad iuieeue 310,000 
Wiegand Pere re 62,000 
Willehad ; - 859,000 
Wittekind . 402.000 


ee $74,243,000 
Moe. Deduction to be made for ruling family 
| interest in accordance with separate deci- 
sion. * Deduction to be made fér }j i 
not satisfied. — oe 
|_ The so-called Danish vessels, “Carl 
| Diedrichsen” and “Johanne,” whose own- 
ers were unable to qualify under section 
21 of the act, have been valued under 
section 3 of the act as provided by sub- 
section (d) of section 21. : 
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Ordered by Ohio 





Return of $162,000 Excess 
Charges to Subseribers Di- 
rected by Public Utilities 
Commission 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, June 11. 


The Ohio Associatéd Telephone Com- 
pany has been ordered by the public 
utilities commission to refund to sub- 
seribers approximately $162,000 as ex- 
cess charges for services since Aug. 1, 
1925, collected under bond by the com- 
pany and its predecessor, the Marion 
Ggunty Telephone Company. 

The commission allowed a net return 
of 7 per cent on the valuation of the 
property, and fixed 3.61 per cent of the 
appraised valuation as a fair measure of 
depreciation. 

A statement concerning the order, is- 
sued by the commission, follows in full 
text: 

The public utilities commission, June 
2, issued an order in the advanced utility 
rate proceeding No. 194, in the matter of 
the proposed increase of rates of The 
Marion County Telephone Company, ef- 
fective May 1, 1925. This company, to- 
gether with its successor, The Ohio As- 
soclated Telephone Company, has since 
that day been collecting, under bond, an 
increased rate, put into effect on Aug. 1. 
1925, affecting the Marion exchange area. 

Hearings Held on Valuation 

Various hearings have been held for 
the valuation of the property and the for- 
mer commission fixed, under date of Dec. 
15, 1928, $1,179.557:24 as the value of the 
property used and useful as of May 1, 
1925. 

The present commission, considering 
this fixed value, has since been consider- 
ing the revenue received by the company, 
the expense of operation and the reason- 
ableness of the rates. The present com- 
mission has considered that a net return 
of 7-per cent to the company upon the 
value of the property would be just 
both to the company and to th® sub- 
scriber. 

The commision, in considering the im- 
portant item of expense allowed for de- 
preciation, has taken into consideration 
the history and experience of the com- 


e and the law in regard to the 
s%ame, as Well as the unifdérm system 
of accounts prescribed for telephone 


companies. 

At the time of the former reorgani- 
zation of the present company, a depre- 
ciation reserve of $227,913.13 was drop- 
ped in 1923 and $92,047.66 in 1927. 
From the value of the property carried 
on the company’s books and the amount 
set aside for accrued depreciation, the 
record shows that the actual depreciation 
was not over 1.86 per cent per year and 
that the depreciation expense as shown 
by the books was not over 5.13 per cent. 
with a maintenance expense of 4.49 per 
cent. The commission was required to 
decide what rate would be necessary 
in charging a depreciation expense for 


rate making purposes in order to create | 


an adequate reserve. Considering all 
the matters before the commission, it is 
determined that 3.61 per cent applied to 
the appraised valuation of the property 
is a fair measure of depreciation. 


Rates Called Excessive 


The commission finds that the rates 
provided by the company’s rate schedule 
are excessive and orders tha¢ the sched- 
ule filed by the company and made ef- 
fective Aug. 1, 1925, be disapproved. 

The commission orders that the com- 
pany immediately prepare and 
to the commission a revised schedule 
which will produce a lesser amount of 
revenue of at least $112,000 during the 
pgviod from Aug. 1, 1925, to Dec. 31, 
es: that the same shall be made retro- 
actively effective as of Aug. 1, 1925, in 
lieu of the proposed increased rates now 
being collected; that the company shall, 
effective Apr. 1, 1930, carry on with 
diligence the determination of what 
amounts have been collected from each 
subscriber from Aug. 1, 1925, to the 
date of the acceptance of the revised 
schedule; that such computation of ex- 
cess charges to each subscriber be com- 
pleted within a period of six 
and that refund in cash of such excess 
charge, plus interest at 6 per cent, 
made to each subscriber by the end of 
the six months’ period; that any refunds 
due any subscriber on account of the 
excess collections which shall not be paid 
to the subscriber on account of inability 
to locate, the same shall at the expira- 
tion of one wear be paid to the treasurer 
of the county or other political subdi- 
vision in which such revised rate sched- 
ules were effective under bond, for the 
benefit of the general fund; that 


submit | 


* AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED) STATES DAILY 


Public Utilities 


Senator Harrison Declares Near S 
To Make Refund Dominating Position American Products Have Obtained in 


World Commerce Are Menaced by 





Smoot Meas 





Opposing passage of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill, Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, in a speech 
June 9 in the Senate predicted a for- 
eign tradé war if the measure be- 


comes a law. (Publication of the 
speech was begun in the issue of 
June 10 and continued in the issue 


of June 11.) The speech concludes them agricultural, including the follow-!in Louisiana, was made to the House 
as follows in full text: ing: Committee on flood control, by J. B.| 
ce eae | SRT eae A + a Kemper, former chairman of the con- 
Exports of United States to Canada, A; new British preferential rate, B; new gen- demnation commission, June 11. Alfred 
eral rate, C; rate which will apply een. D: D. Danziger, of the same city, told the 
‘ one B i Cc D Committee why he had bought property 

Eggs (in shell) $369,000 2cents per Fcents per 19 cents per close to the Bonnet Carre spillway. 

dozen dozen dozen 
Eggs (frozen or otherwise pre- ll eents per The charge that the land had been ap- 
pared) : bee .e 60,000 10 per cent 20 per cent pound praised at more than 10 times the as- 
Irish potatoes (natural state) 491,000 Free Free 23, cents per sessed value of the land was made before 
; 100 pounds the Committee by Representative Stone 
Soups and soup preparations 1,809 000 15 per cent 27's per cent 35 per cent (Rep.), of Norman, Okla. In answering 
— SNC tet en ele 599,000 $5 per ton vi0 per ton 25 per cent | this charge Mr. Kemper said that the 
sive animals (including horses Valued at $150 . < @ . 5 ; 
and mules) 825,000 Free 25 per cent per head or Commission had followed the instructions 
less, $30 per that it received to place a value on the 
head land, not only what it was worth at that 
Ham. shoulders, bacon and pork 2,300,000 Free 2 cents 3's cents per time, but what it would be worth in the 
pound near future. 
+ — 


3ut what of these protests? 
As it happens the countries protesting 
most vigorously against these tariff in- 
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Communications 


Hawley- 





ure, He Says ait pe 
’ Former Chairman of Louisi- 


ana Condemnation Com- 
mission Says Anticipatory 
Worth Was Considered 


But this is not all. A further blow 
is aimed at American exports, especially 
against American agricultural products, 
by the provision that the rate against any 
general tariff country should be the 
same as imposed by that country against 
the Canadian product. This provision 
was made in the case of 48 items, most of! 





Explanation of the valuation of lands 
in the area of the Bonnet Carre spillway, 


Mr. Danziger said that he had bought 
his property before any consideration 
had been given to the selected site of the 
spillway, and that he had bought it be- 


creases are those countries with which 
we have the most advantageous trade. 
For instance: 








——__-—- ——- + ; : : 
Favor- cause of its value as industrial property. 
able trade He said that charges that he was a party 
Exports to Imports from balance to a conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
Argentina . : $178,899,000 £99,438.000 $79,461,000 ment were untrue and unjust, and that 
Australia 141,440,000 31,577,000 109,863,000 these charges had been of great em- 
Belgium = e ] 11,8 0 000 i 1,074,000 36,75 5,000 barrassment to him. 
Canada ‘ 914,715,000 {89,303 .000 425.410.9000 
Denmark ta 17,.173.000 3.938.000 $3,235,000 Representative Cox (Dem.), of Camilla, 














France . 240,692,000 158,748,000 81,944,000 Ga., said that the Federal Government 
Italy ‘ ‘ 5: 101,481,000 0,444,000 was extending its powers over the States 
Netherlands : oes 83,604,000 58,674,000 and that the Government would have 
eo a . . 86.613,000 2 oO 18,000 51.599.000 hetter administration of its affairs-¥ it 
United Kingdom 847,326,000 348,540,000 498,786,000 p aes . c 

Germany 467,260,000 299 '130,000 245.130.000 would cease dealing at arm’s length with 


Little wonder that these countries 
which make possible and assure our 
strong position in the sale of our surplus 
goods and products, and furnish to us 
the large balance of trade that we have 
in international commerce, protest at 
these increased rates carried in this bill, 
which will inevitably restrict the sale of 
their products to us and their ability to 
buy our exportable surplus. 

It is not surprising that the automo- 
bile industry protesting against the 
passage of this bill. We export annually 


is 


to these countries many millions of dol-, 


lars’ worth. To Australia alone our au- 
tomobile exports increased from $5,000,- 
000 in 1917 to over $44,000,000 in 1927. 


Statement of Australian 
Commissioner Quoted 


I want to quote in this connection what 
the Australian this 
country said in his very vigorous protest 


commissioner to 


against the increases carried in the pend- 
ing bill. After giving the trade balance 
between the two countries, he says: 
“The foregoing statistics indicate a bal- 
ance of trade excecdingly favorable to 
the United States. They furnish ample 
basis for the strong feeling of the Com- 
monwealth government that any advance 
in tariff schedules, in which the chief 
Australian exports to the United States 
are now included, could not fail to be in- 
jurious, not only to individual Australian 
producers but to the country as a whoR. 
“The Australian government is desir- 
ous that mutually profitable and amicable 
trade relations between the two countries 
shall be developed and maintained. At 
the same time the competent authorities 
of the United States will readily appre- 
ciate that if further restrictions be placed 
on Australian trade by tariff increases 


affecting Australian products, it is in- 
evitable that feeling against American 
| trade preponderance will grow. The gov- 


; ernment of the Commonwealth, therefore, 


months | 


be | 


the | 


company shall preserve and keep intact | 


all books disclosing its collection within 
the period aforesaid; that the determi- 
nation of the vagous amounts and pay- 
ment of all refu@ls shall be subject to 
the supervision ar auditing of the engi- 
neers and accountants of the commis- 
sion and that the company make writ- 
tam reports at monthly intervals to the 
commission 
fund. 

The $112,000 ordered to be refunded 
is foy the period ending Dec, 31, 1922. 
About $50,000 in addition thereto, which 
cannot be now accurately calculated, will! 
be refunded for the period subsequent 
to Dec. 31, 1928, 





Boston Exchange Officials 
Will Testify in Indiana 


_ State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, June 11. 


Officials of the Boston Stock Exchange 
are expected to appear before the 
Indiana securities commission June 24 
for a hearing upon the question of with- 
drawal of the exchange’s listings in this 
State, according to announcement by the 



















securities commissioner, Mark W. 
Rhoades. 
The hearing originally was set for 





May 14, but was deferred by the commis- 
sion (V U. S. Daily, 889). 





Mr. Rhoades stated that he expects 
the president, secretary and chairman of 
the listing committee of the Boston ex- 
change to appear at the hearing. 























Special Rule Reported 
To Amend Railroad Law 














; Amendment. of the transportation act 
f YW, subdivision (a) of section 209, 

correct an 
the merchants & Miners transportation 




















fears that increasing pressure will tend 
to divert Australian trade from the 
United States to British countries and to 
foreign countries with whom the Com- 
monwealth has favorable trade relations.” 

Argentina, one of our best customers 
and with which, as stated, we have a 
favorable trade balance of $79,000,000, is 
up in arms against the proposed increases 
on her products. Not only are reprisals 
threatened but boycott of American goods 
is agitated. 
Uruguay Placed 
In Similar Position 
Uruguay is a smaller country, but 
stands much in the same position as Ar- 
gentina. With the fine balance of trade 
with that country in our favor, we read 
in press dispatches daily of meetings of 
citizens of that country, not only pro- 
testing against the rates imposed on 
some of their products, but passing reso- 
lutions urging the people of that country 
to boycott American goods and to buy 
from more friendly countries. In the 
protest of their government, filed with 
our Secretary of State, it said: 

“If the increased duties on wool, etc., 
are finally enacted, Uruguay will be 
forced, not as a deliberate decision, but 


las an inevitable result of its purchasing 


of its progress in sugh re- | 
. 


inadvertence that omitted | 


power, to curtail materially its buying 
of automobiles, gasoline, agricultural 
machinery, lumber, iron, cotton, fruits, 


” 


etc., from the United States. 

Let us take Italy as another example. 
The proposed increases in this report on 
olive oil, which our people demand and 
which they must have, cripple one of the 
great Italian industries. In order to 
maintain a product in this country of 
less than 1,500,000 pounds annually as 
compared with our importations ae £2... 
000,000 peunds, American consumers will 
have to pay, under the present tariff 
proposal, about $5,000,000 annually in 
duties, at the same time handicapping a 
people who are struggling to find some 
way to pay us for money we loaned them 
during the tragic days of the World 
War. On Italian canned tomatoes, fil- 
berts, cheese, which the Italian population 
in this ccuntry demand and which their 
taste is attuned to, we have increased 
the rates so inordinately high as to add 
further to the inability of Italian in- 
dustries to carry on. 

Let me cite what the chairman of the 
Finance Committee (Mr. Smoot), now in 
charge of this report, stated with refer- 
ence to this country when he raised the 





Co., from the benefits of the so-called 


guaranty clause, is proposed in a bill 
(S, 962), for whose consideration in the 
House the Committee on Rules reported 
a special rule June 11, Representative 
Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., in report- 
ing it, stated it was one of the measures 
expected to be considered by the House 
June 12. The bill grows out of the war- 


‘time Federal control of transportation, 





the people of the country. 

In commenting on this statement, 
Chairman Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, IIl., 
said that the Government could not sub- 
stitute chivalry for economy. 
ee 


dett agreement between this Govern- 
ment and Italy. He said: 

“Italy has never had a favorable trade 
balance. The permanent cause of her 
position is in her lack of raw materials 
and the necessity of importing a large 
amount of goods. The relation between | 
exports and imports is today substantially 
it was during the pre-war period. 
Imports are still greatly in excess of ex- 
ports. Most of the exports consist of 
commodities essential to the operation of 
Italy’s industries. 

“Anything which makes it more diffi- 
cult for Italy to provide the means to 
buy raw materials from the outside 
world: impairs her capacity not only to 


favorable balance of trade to the amount 
of $36,756,000 annually, we are levying 
a duty of 6 cents per 100 on cement. Im- 
portations are negligible when compared 
with the American consumption, and 
American manutacturers dominate the 
market but have made fabulous profits. 
Through agreements they fix the price 
to the American people. This is a strik- 
ing illustration of how such a policy op- 
erates to cut off our nose to spite our 
face. 


as 


make external payments on her obliga- Ve 
: : ave already seen, since the con- 
tions held abroad but also endangers hei o . hha Ae hi eee Gis ait 
ivtannal ceanamnte atoation, © = * tals sideration of this measure began, a grad- 
é ; § é 5 laly § a te : ao at 
balance of international payments must ual but con tant falling off in our ex 
! nol: hat a} a oeuh: Wii wes ports and a shrinkage in our balance of 
ve such that she can conver e neces- 


trade. During the first four months of 
this year we have seen a falling off from 
$1.844,899,000 to $1,463,313,000 as com- 


sary amounts (to he paid on debts owed 
abroad) into foreign currencies withou} 


eee _the stability of her own pared with the first four months of last 
ane oe nts that were then| °°?" ® decrease of $357,600,000, or 21 
e same arguments that were then | jo. cent. 


made by the Senator from Utah in be- 
half of Italy are now deaf to his ears, 
but are presented as reasonable protests 
upon the part of that people against this 
tariff report. 


If our exports already have declined to 
these amazing figures, what may be ex- 
pected to happen when this tariff report 


is adopted and it becomes alaw? 


Even if only a small proportion of the 


Boycotts Said to Be jthreats are carried out, it can not but 

. . ° |have a disastrous effect upon every 
Threatened in Spain American industry that heretofore has 
Take Spain. With the large balance found markets abroad for its surplus 


of trade favorable to us, the proposed 
increases in tariff duties gives a blow 
the repercussions of which are bound to 
be felt injuriously by the United States 
in its capacity as creditor and exporter. | 
In their protest they have almost threat- 
ened to break off trade relations with us, 
and daily we read in the press of indig- 
nation meetings in Spain threatening to 
boycott American products. 
Quantitatively, an even more striking 


products. We have taxed the American 
people millions of dollars annually in 
the establishment of agencies abroad to 
study foreign markets and to create an 
atmosphere in foreign countries of cor- 
‘dial relationship, which will promote the 
expansion of our international trade and 
commerce, 

We have encouraged the American 
business man to send his agents into 
foreign countries that they might study 


example is the United Kingdom. With |the taste and styles and peculiar wants 
our favorable balance of trade of practi-|of the people of those countries and 
cally $500,000,000 annually, with dis- thus enable our manufacturers to pre- 
tressed conditions throughout Great pare themselves to compete in the mar- 


Britain, and the difficulty that country kets of the world. 


is having in the payment of its huge 
debt to us, we have inexcusably increased 
in innumerable instances tariff rates upon 


country has attained in the trade and 
commerce of the world was only achieved 


items imported from that country in| through patient diplomacy, hard work, 
which there is no competition here and and the expenditure of huge sums. The 
from which there is no threatened in- adoption of this report destroys that 
jury. achievement and signalizes a backward 


Against Belgium, which provides us a' step. 





Recent Decisions 


in BUSINESS LAW 


Use of Secret Formula for Skin Remedy Enjoined 


One who obtains knowledge of a secret process of manufacture while in 
thg employ of another is under an implied obligation not to disclose it or to 
use it for his own purpose, regardless of the manner of its gcquisition, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has ruled. The following facts are detailed in 
its opinion: William H. Gross, an experienced chemist of Philadelphia, perfected 
a remedy for eczema and other skin diseases, which he called Mazon. It was 
prepared upon a formula which Mr. Gross kept secret, the secret consisting 
in the quantities of chemical elements and the manner of combining and com- 
pounding them. Mr. Gross lacking funds, he induced Stuart H. Heist to fur- 
nish capital. They organized the Belmont Laboratories, Inc., and their inter- 
est in the formula, etc., was transferred to the corporation. One share was 
given to John B. Keenan Jr., and the three became directors. Differences 
arising, Mr. Heist was discharged as an officer of the company. He thereupon 
went to New York, organized a new corporation called Whitney-Payne Labora- 
tory, Inc., and began the manufacture of a remedy for skin diseases called 
Pheno-Cosan. The Belmont Company, contending that the product was the 
same as Mazon, sought to enjoin its manufacture. The court upon a review 





of the evidence accepted the chancellor’s finding that Pheno-Cosan is a sub- 
stantial reproduction of Mazon and made from the same formula. A proprietary 
right was held to attach to the formula as a trade secret. Mr. Heist was 


stated to hav@acquired knowledge of the secret process while in the company’s 
employ, and was therefore held not to be entitled tc use or disclose it. The fact 
that the Belmont company, acting through majority stockholders may have 
treated Mr. Heist unjustly was held not to preclude relief. The court ordered 
that the manufacture and sale of Pheno-Cosan be enjoined. (Belmont Labora- 
tories, Inc. v. Stuart H. Heist et al.; Pa. Sup. Ct., May 27, 1930.) 


ef, 


Contract by Officer of Company With Brokers Was Unauthorized 


Late in 1926 the Salmon Falls Manufacturing Company was closing out its 
business and desired to sell its plant and equipment at Somersworth, N. H. 
Its by-laws provided that the treasurer “shall be the general agent of the com- 
pany * * *, He may contract debts on behalf of the company. At a stock- 
holders’ meeting on Sept. 14, 1926, it was voted that the directors be directed 
to carry on negotiations to carry out the sale or lease of the company’s prop- 
erty. On Oct. 7, the directors voted that “the treasurer be and hereby 
authorized to continue negotiations” etc. In December, the treasurer made a 
contract with Harry Edelstone and another to act as brokers upon a commis- 
sion basis. The directors on Jan. 5, 1927, authorized the president and treasurer 
to employ some firm or company “to undertake the sale of the property.” At 
a stockholders’ meeting on July 8, an offer of the New England Publig Service 
Company was accepted. The brokers engaged by the treasurer sued the com- 
pany for commission upon the sale of the property. The court dismissed the 
suit, and this judgment was upheld on appeal. The appellate court ruled that 
the general authority of the treasurer did not include the power to contract 
for the sale of the property or engage brokers upon commission, There was 
also held to be no apparent or special authority in the treasurer by the acts 
of the directors to make such a contract. There was no evidence that a 
majority of the directors knew of the contract, and their subsequent action in 
authorizing the employment of brokers was therefore held not to constitute a 
ratification of the contract. They were not chargeable with knowledge of the 
treasurer's actions. The contract for commissions made by the treasurer was 
held to be unauthorized, and therefore no liability on the part of the company 
existed. (Edelstone et al. v. Salmon Falls Mfg. Co.; N: H. Sup. Ct.) 
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issioner Doran Says Strong Sentiment Against Law 


And Lack of Cooperation of City Officers | 


Hampers Prohibition Authorities 





The prohibition situation in New York 


City is discussed in a section of a mono- 
graph entitled “State Cooperation in the 


Enforcement of Prohibition” by the Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, James M. 
Doran. (Publication of the full text of 


the monugraph began in the issue of June 


. 


3 and continued in the issues of June 4, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 10 and 11.) 

The section relating to New York City 
follows in full text: 

The situation in the larger cities of 
New York, like Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- | 
cuse, Utica, and Albany, is probably 
better than in New York City, but the 
same forces in opposition to law en- 
forcement are apparent in all the larger 
cities of New York State, and a state- 
ment of conditions in New York City will 
serve to show the difficulties confronting 


the Federal enforcement officers in all 
the cities of the State. 

The city has a population of about 
6,000,000. It has a police force of 17,763 


as of June, 1929. Enforcement conditions 


in the city are not typical. They are 
extraordinary. No other city in the 
country has so many varied problems. 


In no other city are there so many forces 
opposed to law enforcement. Nowhere | 
else are these forces so sharply defined, 
so easily understood, and so hard to com- 
bat. 

Lack of enforcement is due to the fol- 
lowing causes: 

a 
hibition law, not the of the 


on part 


majority, perhaps, but on the part of a 


large minority. 

2. Weil-organized bands of law viola- 
tors of all sorts. It is not only the pro- 
hibition law that is not enforced. 

Close connection between the law 
breakers and the local police. 

4. Complete inability of the Federal 
courts to handle liquor cases, when the 


» 
oO. 


they make into the Federal courts, and 
not to handle them under such penal laws 
as are on the statute books and available 
for such cases. 

5. A tendency on the part of the city 
officials to hamper Federal enforcement 
officers in many obscure ways. 

In a city the size of New York, with 
an alien population of 1,500,000 and a 
transient population estimated at 500,000 
that is changing daily, there is a tend 
ency to laxness in conduct and open 
violation of law not seen under othe 
conditions. 


Liquor Laws 
Evaded Successfully 


Liquor laws in New York were always 
violated with more or less immunity or 
evaded in a successful manner. The con- 
dition is not new. There is a mass of 
city ordinances and State statutes deal- 
ing with the subject dating back to the 
contre] of the first tavern opened at No. 
1 Broadway in the seventeenth century. 


‘Selling liquor after hours and in connec- 


The high and dominating position our | 


| 


tion with gambling, prostitution, and 
crime has been a problem for years. The 
liquor interests have always been allied 
closely with politics in the city, and the 
situation is no different to-day. 

So with this combination of forces 
against law enforcement, the 168 en- 
forcement officers in the local prohibition 


administrator’s office have a tremendous | 


task. The wonder is that they have 
accomplished what they have. 
Compared with this small number of 
Federal enforcement officers, there are 
over 17,000 city police. With section 
1530 of the penal code upheld by the 
State courts, it would seem that if there 
were any disposition on the part of city 
officials to clean up the illegal selling of 
liquor, it could be done, even without the 
aid of a State enforcement law. The 
fact is that there is no such disposition. 
There come to the New York prohibi- 
tion administrator’s office daily many 
complaints made by citizens of liquor 
law violations and the resulting nui- 
sances. Most of them state that the 
matter has been called to the attention of 
the local police captain but that nothing 
has been done to relieve the situation. 


Many Complaints 
By Property Owners 


Some of these complaints are unsigned; 
many are creditable and are signed by 
property owners or residents, 

Regardless of the motive of the com- 
plaint, it is investigated by the Federal 
investigators as rapidly as- possibic. 
There are only eight investigators in the 
local office and much of their time | 
spent on the larger phases of the work. 

In the hope of getting quicker action 
on this class of complaints, which are 
usually police cases, copies of all com- 
plaints in photostatic form are sent to 
the office of the police commissioner witn 
a request that he act under the authority 
of section 1530 of the penal code. 

These complaints are promptly re- 
turned from the commissioner’s office 
with no comment and no acknowledg- 
ment of receipt. Every one of these 
complaints, after investigation showed 
they were bona fide, could be handled 
under the existing laws and the nuisance 
complained of could be abated. 

Three samples of these complaints are 
reproduced here; a uniform letter is used 
to accompany each complaint that 
sent to the police commissioner. 

Dear Sir: There is referred to you here 
with, for such attention as you may believe 
appropriates a photostatic copy of a com 
munication in which violation of section 
1530 of State penal code is alleged at (ad- 
dress withheld). (See Court of Appeals de- 
cision in the case of People v. Vandewater 
250 N. Y. 83.) 


is 


Illustrative Samples 
Of Letters to Police 


Illustrative samples of letters sent to 

the police commissioner: 
Dear Sir: I am notifying you of a place 
(address withheld), between Second and 
Avenues. The name of the owner 
is ; he also has a partner, 
but I can’t recall his name. In this place 
he keeps a boarding house, and a gambling 
house. 

He has 30 barrels of whisky and he has 
a cellar rented right up next to the store 
at number —- East 39th St. where he keeps 
the wine. He sells this wine to the men 
that go there. The whisky he keeps in 
the kitchen in the closets and other places 
He was arrested and put under bail ence 
before for keeping this speakeasy, but that 


at 


Third 


doesn't seem to bother him at all, When 
you go there do not let him bulldoze you 
about this place. I know just what is 
going on, as | am a married woman with 
five children and he takes my husband 
away from home so as to go there and 


gamble his pay and drink. 


So 1 made up my mind that this had 


A strong sentiment against the pro-| 


disposition on the part of the city and| 
| county officials is to bring whatever cases | 


to stop, as Teean hardly afford to buy a 
piece of bread for my children. He sells 
wine and whisky from morning till night. 
The best time for you to go is New Year's | 
Eve or New Year’s Day. So please take 
heed to my warning, for these foreigners | 
think they can get away with anything here | 
in America. Unsigned. | 

Dear sir: We would like your assistance 
in closing up, once and for all, the nuisance 
that is being operated at the following ad- 


dress: ~~~ Broad Street, New York City. 
This place is located in the first store | 
north of the - store. A thriving busi- 


ness is carried on at this place. They not | 
only violate the law by selling liquor, but 
get their customers drunk and beat and 
rob them. 

One case in particular we wish to cite is 
that of a young seaman who went in there 
to drink. He 


get a was robbed, badly 
beaten, and thrown out on the street. As a 
result of this treatment he will probably 


carry the scars for the rest of his life. 
As our work for seamen is to see that no 


Direct 


ury Department embraces $ 
sites and construction, building program; 
$2,000,000 for 
ings in the so-called triangle area in the 
District ‘of Columbia; $1,400,000 for out- 
side professional services; $293,540 for 
technical and ciericai services in the oi- 
fice of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury; $325,000 for sites and plans 
for a narcotic farm, one of two author- 
ized by 
addicts; 
neous repair and improvement projects 





y Bill 
For War Claims 


Appropriations of 
$66,211,804 Cover Pub- 
lic Buildings Allowances 
As Reported to House 








? 


000,000 for 


[Continued from Page 
on 


ae, 


sites for Federal build- 


Congress for Federal help to 
and $19,300 for five miscella- 


evil influences are allowed to grow that not included in the general building pro- 
take from them liberty or physical well- gran 
being, your cooperation and assistance will The estimate of the Budget Bureau 


be greatly appreciated, 


(Signed) . Manager. 


for the narcotic farm was $500,06 
for authority to contract for a total cost 


» and 


ae Federal Prohibition, New York of $33,750,000. The Committee reduced 

i wikhto serovt Gist a ee the figures to provide $240,000 for site, 
Street (basement), New York City. a s0- $75,000 for preparation of plans, and $10,- 
called speakeasy or saloon is being op-|000 for surveys and care of site. The 
erated. This place is undoubtedly the most site proposed for the farm is near Lex- 


vile place in the city, a breeding place for 
crime and absolutely open to the public (no 
questions asked). This morning several 
patrons coming out of the place engaged in! 
an argument which resulted in six pistol 
shots being fired and a man being fatally 
wounded. 5 

Last Sunday morning at & a 
thing occurred, only this time the victim 
was stabbed outside of this place and left 
bleeding to death in the street All this 
has been known to the police department, 
but still the place remains wide open for 
the sale of liquor and dope. Therefore, I 
am notifying your office to act according to 
your custom of investigating and closing up 
the hell holes. (Signed) Charles Street 
Citizen, 


m.*the same 


Occasionally there will be an outburst | 
of raiding by the New York police and | 
several hundred cases will be thrown into | 
the Federal courts, swamping them be- | 
yond hope of accomplishment. 

To keep the dockets clean the Federal 
district attorney will accept pleas of 
guilty and the court will assess fines sim- 
ply to get the cases off the docket. The 
city police then let it be known that they 
have done their part, but that the Fed- 
eral officials do not follow up the good 
work, a manifestly unfair criticism, as 
here also every case could have been han- 
dled in the State or county courts under 
section 1530 of the Penal Code. 

The conclusion of the monograph 
giving « of 
West Virginia and the general con- 
clusions will be printed in full text 
in the issue of June 13. 


resume conditions in 





State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


North Carolina 
The Southern Freight Association, by its 
chairman, J, FE. Tilford, on behalf of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard, Sounthern 
and Norfolk & Western railroads, has ap- 
plied to the corporation commission for per- 
mission to cancel all present point-to-point 
and mileage scale rates on rough logs be- 
tween points within North Carolina and to 
substitute increased rates 
North Dakota 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway has been ordered hy the railroad 
commission to cancel on or before July la 
switching charge of $3 per car on shipments 
to or from Garrison and to make reparation 
on such shipments since Oct. 1, 1929. 


Ohio 


The present value of the property of the 
Citizens Telephone Co., of Circleville, has | 
been fixed by the public utilities commis- 
sion as $374,620 The reproduction value 
was fixed as $448,518 for tne physical prop- 
erty, with $31,396 for organization expenses, 
ete., and $17,639 for working capital, in- 
cluding supplies, making a total reproduc- 
tion value of $497,753. The present value 
is $258,313 less than the value claimed by 
the company in its application for increased 
rates, and is $90,754 less than the tentative 
value fixed by the former commission. 






Pennsylvania 

The public service commission has dis- 
missed a complaint by the McKee Glass Co., 
alleging refusal of the Greensboru Gas Co. 
to connect its gas lines with the plant of 
the complainant. The glass company op- | 
erates its own producer gas plant to pro- | 
duce a large part of its process fuel, and in | 
certain processes uses natural gas exclu- 
sively, which it purchases from the Phoenix 
Gas Co, and the Peoples Natural Gas Co. | 
The complainant sought a connection with | 
the Greensboro company for emergency 
service in case of failure of supply frem 
the two companies now serving it. The! 
Peoples company already has an amergency 
connection with the Greensboro company, 
and the commission held that the refusal to 
establish the additional connection was not 
unreasonable or unwarranted, 

Virginia 

After having been granted permission by 
the corporation commission to increase 
street car and bus fares in Alexandria from 
5 to & cents, effective June 10, the Mount 
Vernon, Alexandria & Washington Street 
Railway and the A. B,. & W. Rapid Transit, 
operating buses, have withdrawn their pe- 
titions and the commission has canceled its 
order and dismissed the cases. 

Complaint has been made to the corpora- 
tion commission by Senandoah College that | 
rates on brick to Dayton from points in 
Virginia are unreasonable, with 33 railroads 
made parties defendant The commission 
has set the matter for hearing June 18, 


Wisconsin 
The railroad commission has revoked the 
certificates of five motor freight carriers | 
| for failure to’ file their tariffs in compliance 
with a general order issued by the commis- 
sion, effective Mar. 1, 1930. 





Walter N. Daul was authorized to op- 
erate a motor freight service between Ke- | 
waunee and Green Bay and intermediate 
points. 

Henry J. Schultz was authorized to op- 
erate a motor freight carrier between | 


Wausau and Stanley and certain interme- 
diate points. 
New Jersey 

A complaint to the board of public utility 
commissioners by the Publie Service Co- 
ordinated Transport that the Emergency 
Bus Co. had inaugurated an “owl” service 
on the Montgomery and West Side Avenue 
bus line in Jersey City, operating imme- 
diately ahead of street railway cars, has 
resulted in an order by the board that the 
Emergency Bus Co. shall change its sched- | 
ule to operate between the scheduled head- | 
way of the cars, affording a 10-minute 
service, 

Belleville-Lyndhurst Bus Co, was 
ized to operate seven buses between 
ford and Little Ferry. The Public 
Coordinated Transport objected to 
plication. 


author- 
Ruther- 
Service 
the ap- 
\ 


ington, 
than 1,000 acres. 


|July 1, 
| report. 


Ky., involving somewhat more 


New Site at Minneapolis 
The bill embodies a proposal for acqui- 


sition of a new site and erection of a 
new post office building at Minneapolis, 
Minn., to cost $4,075,000, repealing 
previous authorization of $1,200,000 for 
a 
there, and reserving thereby for future 
decision the question of court facilities 
in that city. 


post office and courthouse building 


The amended authorization for the 


post office and other Government offices 
jat Atlanta, Ga., is reduced from $2,875,- 
000 to $2,650,000. 
limit 
building 
$175,000 to $310,000. 


The bill increases the 
of cost of the Federal courthouse 
at Bartlesville, Okla., from 
The Bureau 


Budget proposed giving 


{the Secretary of the Treasury the alter- 
native of expansion or enlargement of 
the present Chattanooga, Tenn., public 


building site, or construction of a new 
building on another site. The: bill ap- 
proves this, with a proviso to make cer- 
tain of the Government’s fee simple ti- 
tle to the present site. 

Transfer of Public Land 


The bill authorizes transfer from the 

Shipping Board to the Treasury Depart- 
ment of two small strips of land needed 
for public building purposes at Hoboken, 
N. J. 
At Newbern, N. C., the bill increases 
the limit of cost of the public building to 
$325,000, stipulated on the city’s pur- 
chasing the old site and building at the 
old site’s cost. 

At Nashville, Tenn., the authorized 
purchase cost for additional land for the 
post office and customs house is in- 
creased from $150,000 to $205,000. 

At Rockhill, N. C., the bill authorizes 
increase of cost for a Federal building 
to $275,000, with provision for future 
court business. 

The total authorization for public 
buildings outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, under section 5 of the act of 
May 25, 1926, as amended, is $315,000,- 
000, against which 259 projects have 
been approved by Congress with limits 
of costs totaling $178,841,876.04. 

The present bill contains 177 new proj- 
ects and some changes in limits of cost 
of various projects, under section 5, ag- 
gregating $85,059,300. These two 
amounts provide for 436 projects with 
total limits of cost of $263,881,176.04. 

Sale of Old Properties 

In addition to the remainder of the 
$315,000,000 authorization it esti- 
mated there will be authorizations aris- 
ing from the sale of old properties in 
connection with the entire program of 
approximately $50,000,000, making some- 
thing in excess of $100,000,000 that will 
still be available for future additional 
installments of the public building pro- 
gram. 

For the District of Columbia there has 
been authorized a total of $150,000,000 
for construction, of which there has been 
allotted by Congress to specific projects 
$47,968,741. Added to the $35,550,000 
in new limits established in this bill, this 


1s 


makes a total of $83,518,741, leaving 
$66,481,259 for future allotments inthe 


authorization of $150,000,000. 

“The appropriation balance available 
for all public building construction on 
1929, was $70,000,000,” says the 
“The Treasury Department ap- 
propriation act recently approved carried 
$23.000,000, and $25,000,000 is included 
in the accompanying bill, making a total 


lof appropriations for the fiscal years 


1930 and 1931 of $118,000,000. The ex- 
penditures for the two fiscal years are 
estimated at $100,300,000, consisting of 
$36,300,000 for the fiscal year 1930 and 
$64,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931, 
There will, therefore, be ample appro- 
priations to carry on all projects at as 
rapid a rate as the Architect's office will 
be able to proceed with them.” 








In Maryland: 





12+. 98% of the em- 
ployes of Eastern 
Shore Public Service 
Company have invested 
in the Preferred Stock of 
their own company. 


In employe ownership, 
this company now leads 
14 companies inthe 
National Electric Group 
which are selling thei 
Preferred Stack. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


POWER COMPANY... 
57 Williom Street, New York 
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State Budgets 


Gradual Extension of Branch Banking (Costs of Getting Head of National City Urges 
Is Suggested by Charles E. Mitchell Surety Business 


Definite Trend Away From Unit Sytem Noted; Proposal to Limit Studied by Group 
Branches to Trade Areas Held to Be Too Broad aa 


By Head of National City Bank 


“A very definite trend” away from 
unit banking was described on June 11] 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee by Charles FE. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the National City Bank of New 
York. 

“Institutionally, we take no firm posi- 
tion as favoring unit, branch, group or 
chain banking,” said Mr. Mitchell, add- 
ing that no banking trend _should be 
forced by precipitate legislation. 

Mr. Mitchell described the operations 
of the National City organization, with 
42 branches in New York City, and 98 
direct or indirect branches in 23 other 
countries. It has no interest in any man- 
ner, he said, in any group or chain of 
banks. i 

“The small unit banks for outlying 
and rural districts have as a system out- 
run their exclusive position of popu- 
larity,” said Mr. Mitchell. Branch bank- 
ing ahd group banking, and sometimes 
a combination of them, were described 
as “gradually but assuredly taking hold 
alongside of the old unit system. 

Declaring that “the idea that local 
money or capital will be drawn away 
from the small towns to the large cities 
and that local needs will go uneared for 
is unwarranted,” Mr. Mitchell. added, 
“since money is usually cheaper in large 
centers than in the outlying districts, 
closer relations between the two are most 
likely to result.” 

As his one suggestion, Mr. Mitchell 
said that “legislation should be such that 
under the carefully given permits of the 
Comptroller’s office the limitations of 
branch banking be extended to a some- 
what larger field in the immediate vicin- 
ity of our cities, allowing the experience 
of this extension to be the guide in fu- 
ture legislation.” 


Bank Has No Interests 
In Groups or Chains 


Mr. Mitchell’s statement follows in full 
text: ; 

You have invited a statement trom 
me in regard to the operations of the 
National City Bank of New York and 
its affiliated companies, as well as the | 
bank’s or my own views on the subject | 
of: branch, chain and group banking. 

Let me say at the outset that while 
the National City Bank of New York 
is extensively engaged in branch bank- 
ing, both at home and abroad, under the 
provisions of existing laws, it has no 
interest, direct or through affiliated com- | 
panies, or in any other manner, in any 


group or chain of banks. 
Our form of corporate organization 
a ae | 
comprises three separate institutions: 


The National City Bank of New York, | 
which is a national banking association 
operating under the laws of the United | 
States; the National City Company, 
which is a business corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of New York; 
and the City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, formerly the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company, which is a trust com- 
pany operating under its special charter 
and the banking laws of New York 
State. 

These three institutions operate inde- 
pendently of each other in their respec- 
tive fields, but all three are affiliated by 
the manner in which their stock is held, | 
so that, in effect, one body of sharehold- 
ers owns them all. To be more explicit, 
all of the stock of the National City 
Company, and all, except directors’ 
shares, of the stock of the City Bank | 
Farmers Trust Company, is held by 
trustees for the equal and proportionate 
benefit of all holders of shares of stock | 
in the bank. 


Shareholders Control 


Affiliated Stocks 


Each shareholder in the bank has a 
stock certificate which carries endorse- 
ments evidencing his proportionate bene- 
ficial interests in the capital stocks of 
the National City Company and the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, respec- 
tively, and he receives from time to time 
checks for his proportionate part of the 
combined dividends paid by all three. 
The 5,500,000 shares of stock of the bank 
outstanding are held by more than 665,- 
000 shareholders. 

The bank is now operating 42 branches 
in the City of New York. At each of 
these a full banking service is rendered 
to the community served. It is our policy 
to open additional branches in the city 
from time to time, as the extension of 
our business, or the growth of this or 
that district, seems to require. 

Urban conditions of life and business, | 
seem to us to call for this continuous 
development of our branch facilities 
throughout the cily. We find them profit- 
able, and easy to manage. 

As permitted by the laws of the United 


States, the bank also operates abroad, 
directly or indirectly, 98 branches in 23 
countries. These branches are estab- 


lished at natural centers or crossroads 
of commerce throughout the world, and, 
in the main, serve American trade and 
commerce in the countries in which they 
are situated. 

In the scope of their banking busines: 
they are careful to preserve the ameni- 
ties and avoid friction with the local 
banks, it being our policy to consider 
ourselves as a guest in the foreign coun- 
tries which we enter. 

The National City Company is the in- 
vestment banking affiliate engaged in the 
analysis of corporate and Government | 
finance, underwriting and the purchase 
and saie of investment securities. It 
conducts its business through its head 
office in New York and 69 offices located 
in the United States and abroad. 
Explains Operations 
Of Fiduciary Division 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany is the fiduciary affiliate and is 
engaged in the handling of trusts and 
the performance of trust functions of 
all kinds. When its affiliation with the 
National City Bank of New York was 
effected in 1929, its commercial banking 
business was over by the bank, 


taken 
while, on the other hand, the bank turned | 
over, and is continuing to turn over to| 
it, so far as the necessary consents of 
interested parties can be obtained, the 
trusts and trust business in which the 
National City Bank has been previously 
named. 


Prior to affiliation with the National! law, and group banking in part as a! would amount to $1,000,000 for the 20) 





jointly with the Central Union Trust 
Company, now the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, the owner- 
ship of the First National Bank of Palm 
Beach and the Central Farmers Trust 
Company of West Palm Beach, Fla., 
both of which are small but sound and 
successful local institutions. 


The purpose was the development and | 


extension of trust business. We expect 
to dispose of our interest in these insti- 
tutions at the first favorable opportu- 
nity. 

Our form of operating organization is 
generally as follows: 

The chairman, according to the by- 
laws, is an operating official and the chiet 
executive officer of the bank and of each 
of its affiliates. The National City Bank 
of New York, the National City Com- 
pany, and the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company each has its president. 

The chairman and these presidents are 
permanent members of the executive 
committee of the bank, on which commit- 
tee members of the board of directors of 
the bank rotate in office. While there 
are officers of the bank that perform 
general duties, there are also vice presi- 
dents whose res, onsibilities relate di- 
rectly to a given territory, this applying 


| to the United States, to divisions of the 


Greater City of New York, and to the 
foreign fields. 

In branch operation the vice president 
in charge of a given territory has under 
him certain officers with executive titles, 
and a group of managers, each handling 
a separate office. 


Double Control Placed 
Over Foreign Branches 


The control of foreign and domestic 
branches is generally similar. In New 
York City, however, a single vice presi- 
dent is constantly in touch with the man- 


agers of branches within his group, while | 


abroad, a double control exists, one man- 
agerial group under a vice president at 
head office cooperating with and inter- 
changing personnel with the managerial 
group operating under the vice presi- 
dent in the foreign field. 

Nowhere in our institution have we 
been as free in incurring expense as in 
our inspection departments, Which are 
administered by the Comptroller. Every 
Department at head office is inspected 
two to four times a year, and credit in- 
spection world wide constant. In- 
spection of trusts is constant. 

All domestic branches are thoroughly 
inspected at least twice each year, and 
“spot surveys” and “security counts” 
are taken by surprise at shorter inter- 
vals. These inspections are augmented 
by frequent visits by the executive forces 


Is 


attached to the Vice President in charge | 


of specific groups. 

In addition to all this, the Comptroller 
of the Currency makes an inspection of 
head office and domestic branches twice 
a year and of foreign branches at ir- 
regular intervals, and the examiner of 
the New York clearing house makes his 


inspection at least once yearly. 


Institutionally, we take no firm posi- 


tion as favoring unit, branch, group or) 


chain banking. We can not, however, be 
blind to the fact that while unit banking 
as a sole system has played a prominent 
part in the development of our country, 
and still has its ardent adherents, there 
is a very definite trend away from it, a 
trend that is fostered not by individual 
authorities but by public interest. 


Right Plan Will Evolve 
From Needs, He Says 


It is to be expected that as time goes 


}on and the public has tested these va- 


ried types of banking, the right kind of 


banking for this country will develop 
from popular demand. The National 


City Bank of New York will adapt itself 
to the developments. 

It our observation that while na- 
tional feeling in the United States is sec- 
ond to none existing anywhere else in the 
world, local civic and neighborhood pride 
and desire for autonomy is prevalent 
throughout the United States to an out- 
standing and exceptional degree. - 

We feel that this must be taken into 


is 


consideration as the trend in banking | 
develops, and that while in the ultimate | 


whatever system best serves the public 
interest will doubtless be adopted, it is 
important that no banking trend should 


be forced by precipitate legislation, either | 


permissive or restrictive. The develop- 
ment should be no more rapid in any di- 
rection than is sanctioned by the gradual 
change of public feeling. 

Frankly, it would seem clear that the 
small unit banks for outlying and rural 
districts have as a system outrun their 
exclusive position of popularity. Such 


banks must be operated cheaply but man- | 


ifestly cannot be operated as cheaply 
and at the same time as safely as a 
system of them which is supervised by 
experienced and capable bankers, 

Age, experience, training, a wider view 
and contact with 
value in supervision, but of less impor- 
tance in the routine of a small 
It always has been claimed for the locally 
owned unit institution that it was more 
responsive to the wants of the community 
than a branch of a larger institution, 
with headquarters elsewhere, would be. 


Safety Is Prime Need, 
Mr. Mitchell Says 


Doubtless, there is something in the | 


argument, but it works both ways. The 
most important of all considerations in 
valuing the services of a bank to a com- 
munity is that it shall care for the funds 
entrusted to its custody in such manned 
that they shall always be safe and ready 
for return to the depositors on demand. 
There such a thing as a_ banker 
being too responsive to local applications 
and too much under the influence of 
local and personal appeals. The fact that 
a local banker is under greater pressure 
from local borrowers than a branch man- 
ager, supervised by an outside authority, 
may cause the interests of depositors to 
be imperiled for the accommodation of 
borrowers; indeed, the record of failures 
proves this to be frequently the ‘case. 


is 


Every period of boom times has had | 


many bank failures in its wake, because 
the local bankers were under the same 
influences and affected by the same psy 
chology as their customers, 

Branch banking where permitted by 


larger affairs, are of | 


bank. | 


+ ™ - : 2g ‘ . 5 y 
Loan and Trust Company had acquired permitted, and a combination of these 


developments sometimes working hand in 
hand, is gradually but assuredly taking 
hold alongside of the old unit system. 

The development has come about not 
by the establishment of new banks to 
compete with the old nor by aggressive 
action from large financial centers. It 
has been largely due to local conditions 
where the opportunity existed for con- 
structive reorganization. It is well that 
this movement is gradual, as it is edu- 
cational to a public that is primarily 
interested in banking service. 

It is not a movement to be feared. 
Banking is not a. business which can be 
monopolized. The idea that local money 
or capital will be drawn away from the 
small towns to the large cities and that 
local needs will go uncared for is un- 
warranted. 

It is not at all likely that money will 
be drawn from a higher to a lower mar- 
ket, and since money is usually cheaper 
in large centers than in the outlying 
districts, closer relations between the 
two are most likely to result. 


Denies That Monopoly 
Would Result 


There will be no monopoly. The local 
fields will always he free and open for 
the establishment of locally owned bank- 
ing institutions, and if they are capably 
managed and worthy of confidence they 
will be able to maintain themselves in 
the competition for local business. 


They will always have the best of the 
; argument, certainly if the institution of 
{outside ownership does not afford satis- 
| factory safety or accommodation to de- 
|; serving customers. That broad banking 
| accommodation can be satisfactorily ex- 
{tended to outlying districts with com- 
paratively small operating costs, and 
with expert supervision provided by an 
overhead organization which covers nu- 
merous offices, would seem to be assured 
by experience. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
and the importance of it is so vital as to 
justify repetition, that the normal bank- 
ing development which has occurred in 
a natural and orderly way in most other 
countries has been discouraged and _ re- 
stricted in this country, and this fact cre- 


ates a danger of a hasty, comnetitive de- | 


velopment and one that will be publicly 
resented in case all restrictions are taken 
off at once. 

| It is undoubtedly best that we gain ex- 
{perience gradually, with legislation 
keeping pace therewith. No reasonable 
objection, however, from the standpoint 
of public interest can be offered to the 
extension of the branch banking privi- 
lege for State and national banks alike 
beyond the present restricted areas. 

If such a development gives to the pub- 
‘lice a safer and better banking service! 
|the demand for a further extension of 
power will come from a convinced public 
and the development will be a normal and 
accepted one. 


Trade Area Limitation 
Too Broad, He Believes 


How far immediate legislation should 
go in advantageously extending permis- 
sive powers for branch banking is a dif- 
ficult problem. The trade area sugges- 


tion appears to me at present too broad 
| 


in its scope. 

The suggestion of extension to county 
or State lines seems artificial. The ex- 
pansion to Federal reserve districts ex- 
tends the territory to an unwarranted 


degree under existing circumstances and | 


furthermore is filled with impracticabili- 

| ties owing to the fact that the districts 
themselves do not represent either trade 
areas or spheres of natural banking re- 
lationships. 

My one suggestion would be that legis- 
lation should be such that under 
carefully given permits of the Comp- 
troller’s office the limitations of branch 
banking be extended to a 
larger field in the immediate vicinity of 
our cities, allowing the experience of 
this extension to be the guide in future 
legislation. 


at the other. 
groups seem to be satisfying the needs 
of the public which they serve. 

That they lack the flexibility, the ef- 
fectiveness and the economies of the 
branch system is obvious. As a 
ure of prudence, I feel that the holding 
companies should be under the inspec- 
tion powers of the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. 

In every country of the world that 
has attained financial maturity, there is, 
so far as I know, a unified banking 
system operating under one set of na- 


tional laws. The situation must neces- 
|sarily be very different in the United 
| States with our separate national and 


State jurisdictions, 

But wherever possible, through uni- 
form State laws, and wise development 
|of Federal reserve legislation, the bene- 
fits of uniformity in the laws governing 
banking should be secured to the people. 


State Banks Subscribe 
To New Jersey Road Bonds 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, June 11, 

Allotment of a $20,000,000 issue of 
New Jersey road bonds at bid prices 
ranging from 100.10 to 102.26 has been 
announced by the State treasurer, Al- 
bert C. Middleton. A total of 113 banks 
all within the State, will receive portions 
of the bonds, he said. 

About half of the securities were 
awarded at the lower figure, Mr. Middle- 
ton stated, and a $500,000 block brought 
the top price. Enough bids were re- 
ceived, he continued, to absorb an issue 
of $31,700,000. 

The issue is the last of a series au- 
thorized by the voters in 1927 and bear 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent over 
a 20-year period. Prior issues of the 
same series have carried interest of 4% 
per cent. In view of the reduction, Mr. 
Middleton said that the prices quoted 
were considered excellent. The saving 
i interest charges to the State by rea- 
son of the reduction, he pointed out, 


City Bank of New York, the Farmers| substitute where branch banking is not | years. 


, 


the | 


somewhat | 


meas- | 


Acquisition Rules Defended 
And Criticized at Conven- 
tion Meeting of Insurance 
Commissioners 





Chicago, Ill, June 11.—Acquisition 
|costs of casualty and surety business 

rom the standpoint of stock, casualty, 
and surety companies received the atten- 
tion of the committee on commission 
costs of the national convention of insur- 
ance commissioners June 11, 

This was the first session of hearings 
to extend over three days, during the 
course of which fire insurance companies 
and agents and brokers also will be 
heard. June 12 has been designated for 
the appearance of representatives of fire 
companies, while agents and brokers will 
testify June 13. 

Defended and Criticized 

The acquisition cost rules adopted for 
casualty companies in 1923 and_ the 
surety rules promulgated in 1926 were 

|both defended and criticized during the 
course of the hearing June 11. 
| James A. Beha, general manager of 
ithe National Bureau of Casualty and 
| Surety Underwriters, New York City, 
and former superintendent of insurance 
of the State of New York, speaking in 
hghalf of the casualty and surety acquisi- 
‘tion cost conferences, reviewed the his- 
tory of the rules which he said were 
adopted voluntarily by a large majority 
vote of the conference companies. 

He pointed out that the rules showed 
| their best effect in 1926 when the total 
|cost of commissions and field supervi- 
sion in casualty lines was 24.2 per cent, 
| as compared with 25.4 per cent in 1923 
;on a premium volume of $505,000,000. 
| Since 1926, Mr. Beha stated, the cost 
has gradually risen, reaching °25.1 per 
;cent in 1929. However, he explained, if 
‘the rules had not been put into effect, 
conditions would have become materially 
worse. 

Amendments Not. Accepted 


Various amendments have been sug- 
gested to the rules, he asserted, but none 
has been adopted. The position of the 
| conferences, both casualty and surety, he 
| said, is to reaffirm the existing rules and 
|resubmit them to the State insurance 
commissioners as the best plans to con- 
trol acquisition costs in the business. 
| He expressed the belief that amend- 
ments may be necessary from time to 
time, but the rules are submitted as the 
best 
offer at the present time, although ad- 
mittedly, he said, there are some defects 
in them. 

Mr. Beha asked that the State insur- 
ance commissioners, jointly and individ- 
ually, compel all companies to subscribe 
to the rules and compel all companies to 
join the acquisition cost conferences, 


New Companies Blamed 

| A. M. Allen, vice president of the Na- 
j tional Surety Co., New York City, and 
‘chairman of the national agency com- 
mittee of the surety acquisition cost con- 
ference, stated that the company execu- 
tives have done everything possible to 
make the rules effective, but the influx 
of new companies without established 
agency plants has resulied in competi- 
tion for agents and business. 

The companies feel they can ulti- 
mately solve the problem, he said, but 
they need the sympathetic support of 
the commissioners. 





| 
June Treasury Certificates 
Are Found Oversubscribed 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
made as follows: All cash subscriptions 
}in amounts not exceeding $10,000 for any 
|one subscriber were alloted 50 per cent, 
{but not less than $500 on any one sub- 
scription; cash subscriptions in amounts 
over $10,000 but not exceeding $100,000 
were allotted 40 per cent, but not less 
than $5,000 on any one subscription; cash 
|subseriptions in amounts over $100,000 
but not exceeding $1,000,000 were allotted 
20 per cent, but not less than $40,000 on 
any one subscription; cash subscriptions 


/in amounts over $1,000,000 but not ex- | 

I feel that group banking is playing! 
a most important role in what may be a} 
real trend from unit banking at the one} 
pole to widely practiced branch banking | 
Where well managed, the} 


ceeding $25,000,000 were allotted 10 per 
cent, but not less than $200,000 on any 
one subscription; and cash subscriptions 
in amounts over $25,000,000 were allotted 


on any one subscription. 


allotments will be announced when final 
|reports are received from the Federal 
reserve banks. 





Foreign Exchange 


| New York, June 11.--The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained. and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) 












Bulgaria (lev) ea wake 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..,... 

Denmark (krone) Sean 

England (pound) 4 wan 

Finland (markka) ar 

Wranse (LANE) ioc se acesece 

Germany (reichsmark) Rata nats 

Greece (drachma) NRA S 

Hungary (pengo) Bee en em 17.4800 
WOR FMB) ios cat ss te oneness 5.2366 
Netherlands (guilder) ...... * 40,1964 
Norway (krone) ...0.--cccce . 26.7593 
Poland (zloty) ee ae 11.2045 
Portugal (escudo) e/achora es 4.4995 
Rumania (leu) fe ales 5953 
Spain (pesetay ............ . 11 
Sweden (krona) aicGtars : 26.8366 
Switzerland (franc) ......... 19.3798 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ae 1.7669 
Hong Kong (dollar) eae 31.6964 
China (Skanghai tael) eGaia 38.4196 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.5625 
China (Yuan dollar) ......... 27.4166 
India (rupee) . rer 35.8946 
Japan (yen) lt ercrats 49.3878 
Singapore (dollar) Seater 55.9108 
Canada (dollar) ea 99.9844 
Cuba (peso) Ana 99.9374 
Mexico (peso) 47.3975 
Argentina (peso, gold) 85.8209 
Brazil (milreis) conn 11,5930 
Chile (peso) Terery revert re 12.0756 
Uruguay (peso) . 91.2125 
Colombia (peso) , cee. 96.6200 
Bar Silver .....e+eee- hada nah ++ 35.2500 


the conference companies have to| 


Extension of Branch Banking 





Mr. Mitchell Tells 


House Committee No Reasonable, 


Objection Can Be Found; State Lines 
Criticized as Limit 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


as almost the “saviour of the United 
States.” 

“T feel that no banking system, how- 
ever it may be established, is a right 
and proper system,” Mr. Mitchell de- 
clared, “that fails to provide money to 
a legitimate borrower under any and all 
conditions at a rate of some sort. We 
never can close the door to the legitimate 
borrower. In my own view, when we 
discuss credit, we must look at it as one 
thing in the United States as a whole. 
It is difficult to say th&t if there is 
speculation wheat, any authority should 
deny bankers the right to loan to wheat 
growers and dealers. That it is an at- 
tempt to control the direction of the 
flow of credit. Bankers may make up 
their minds 'that there is danger in the 


situation and the rate will indicate it. 
But if there is a demand it must be 
satisfied. The same thing applies to 


the demarid for money on call loans. 

“If an industrial concern,” he contin- 
ued, “borrows from a bank for its needs, 
that is an industrial loan of a legitimate 
character; if it issues securities and gets 
money to satisfy its needs, on some basis 


or other, there is justifiable ground for; 


the bank to loan money for those securi- 
ties. That loan is just as legitimate as 
though the industrial concern itself came 
in to borrow. I can conceive of no 
greater crime than for a banking sys- 
tem to refuse credit on such collateral. 
Broad Overproduction 


Blamed for Depression 
“Speculation that demands a use of 


|eredit which makes the total volume of 


| 


| 


credit outstanding too large is to be de- 
plored,” the National City Bank head 
added, ‘‘but the lending of money on call 


|overenthusiasm which 


“Isn’t it your belief,” asked Mr. Dun- 


bar, “that the hard times of today were | 


caused largely by the panic?” 
“No,” replied the witness, “the present 


difficulty in which the country finds itself | 


results from very broad overproduction. 
which started with the war and has been 
going on apace ever since then. The 


culmination of the speculative movement , 


last Fall accentuated a decline in busi- 
ness that was due anyway. We are 
bound to hesitate in our prosperity, with 
comparatively brief breathing spells, but 
at times, overproduction, overselling, 
and overenthusiasm crop out as bad hab- 
its, and a let-down comes, in which the 
bad habits are likely to be corrected. The 
showed itself in 
the markets was corrected in part by the 
collapse. We are going through a pe- 
riod of correction now. How long it will 
last I do not know but with the bad hab- 
its corrected, the fundamental soundness 


fof the country and the spirit of the peo- 


jhim to 
| would permit a spread in the call rate 


ple will bring back conditions favorable 
to business.” 

In response to a question from Rep- 
resentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., and chairman of the Committee, 
the New York banker outlined the method 
by which the call loan rate is 
by a committe of the New York stock 
exchange. By and large. he said, their 
work is well done. Mr. McFadden askea 
comment on the system that 


|from 20 per cent last Fall to 3 per cent 


is quite a different question, and there | 


must be banking houses to do it.” 
Mr. Dunbar remarked that he thought 


‘the condition of the market. 


the action taken by Mr. Mitchell, fol-| 


lowed by the note of warning he sounded, 


showed “more wisdom than I have seen) 


in any other source. 


now. “The possibility of such a spread 
is absolutely necessary.” Mr. Mitchell 
replied. “Rates, like a pharmaceutical 
thermometer, show the condition of the 
patient. If we try to stultify the move- 
ment of rates, it is impossible to gage 
There must 
be freedom of rates. The rate operates 
as a red flag. When money is plentiful 
the rate shows it and vice versa.” 
The Federal reserve system does not 


If all the bankers| have full power to check the rate, Mr. 


had viewed it in the same way, the col-| Mitchell asserted. _ He pointed out that 
|lapse might have been avoided.” 


‘the high rate of a year ago did not exist 








Interest on Overassessment Allowed 


To Date Tax to Be Credited Falls Due 





Time Commissioner Signs Schedule of Refunds and Credits 
Said Not to Determine Permissible Rate 





[Continued from Page 9.) 


1913, inclusive, or for the year 1919, set , 


forth in finding &. : 

15. Plaintiff requested the Commis- 
sioner to allow and pay additional in- 
terest on the overpayments for 1917 and 


| 1918 credited and refunded as shown in 


5 per cent, but not less than $2,500,000 


finding 13, to Sept. 6, 1922, with which 
request the Commissioner refused to 
comply. 

Upon the foregoing special-findings of 
fact, which are made a part of the judg- 
ment herein, the court decides, as a con- 
clusion of law, that the plaintiff is en- 
titled to recover the sum of $30.32. 

It is therefore ordered and adjudged 
that the plaintiff recover of and from 
the United States the sum of thirty dol- 
lars and thirty-two cents ($30.32). 

Opinion 

LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 

ion of the court: 


States, 270 U. S. 163; Swift & Co. v. 
United States, 68 C. Cls. 97; 
Buick Co. v. United States, 27 Fed. (2d) 


595, affirmed 35 Fed. (2d) 560; West 
Leechburg Steel Co. v. United States, 
H-203; Atlas Powder Co. v. United 


States, J-151; and Pottstown Iron Co. v. 
United States, H-229, decided by this 
court Apr. 7, 1930. 

On the second issue, the plaintiff con- 
tends that it is entitled to additional in- 
erest on the amounts credited against 


t 

t 

the due dates of the tax for those years 
to which the Commissioner cgmputed in- 
terest to Sept. 6, 1922, 
Commissioner allowed the credit; that it 
is entitled to additional interest upon 


| the amounts eredited against the addi- 


There is no controversy with reference | 


to the interest paid by the Commissioner 
upon the amounts refunded. The con- 
troversy relates to the computation o7 
interest upon the overpayments for 1917 
and 1918 credited against the tax due 
for other years. 

The first question is as to the date on 
which the Commissioner allowed the 
credit within the meaning of section 1324 
of the revenue act of 1921. The defend- 
ant contends that the credit was allowed 
on Aug. 25, 1922, the date when the 
Commissioner. first signed the schedule of 
overassessments for transmission to the 
collector, while the plaintiff contends 
that the credits were allowed within the 
meaning of the act on Sept. 6, 1922, when 


| the Commissioner signed the schedule of 


refunds and credits certified to him by 


the collector authorizing the disbursing | 
clerk of the Treasury to pay the amounts | 
| shown to be refundable, and interest. 
The second question is whether, in pro- | 


credits to the date of the allowance of 


| claim for credit, the act intended to give 


the Government the right to collect in- 
terest on the unpaid installments of*the 
tax reported and due on the return of 
the taxpayer for years prior to 1921 
against which unpaid installments the 
credits were applied. 

As to the first question relating to the 
date on which the Commissioner allowed 
the credit, the position of the plaintiff is 
correct. Girard Trust Co. v. United 


, Pane | viding for the payment of interest on 
Furthcr details as to subscriptions and | s E | 


tional assessment of $1,596 for 1920 from 


Aug. 25, 1922, the date when the Com- 
missioner first signed the schedule of 


overassessments to Sept. 6, 1922, the date 
when he allowed the credit. The defgnd- 
ant insists that it was not intended by 
the enactment of section 1324 (a) of the 
revenue act of 1921 to provide for the 
payment of interest on overpayments of 
tax credited against a tax due for sub- 
sequent years without charging a cor- 
responding amount of interest on the 
amount due and unpaid, and that it is im- 
material whether interest be computed to 
the due date of the original tax against 
which the sum was credited or to the 
date of the allowance of the tredit. since 
each computation of interest offsets the 
other. In other words, it is the conten- 
tion of the defendant that the tax js a 
debt and that the United States has a 
common-law right to charge the texpayer 
interest on the tax from the date it is 
due, 

The defendant computed and paid in- 
terest on the overpayment for 1917, $13,- 
773.53 of which was credited io additional 
assessments for the years 1910 to 1913, 
inclusive, and $91,885.66 of which was 
credited against the unpaid original 1919 
tax, and on the overpayment for 1918, 
$170,300.21 of which was applied as a 
credit against the unpaid original install- 
ments of tax for 1920, and $1,596 of 
which was credited against an additional 
assessment for the years 1909 to 1917, 
inclusive, and the plaintiff claims addi- 
tional interest upon the amounts so cred- 
ited as follows: 


+ 
1917 


Interest Allowed ond Paid by Government 


Amount 
refunded 
$15,669.50 


Amount of 
overpayment 
$150,532.63 


Amount 
credited 





91,885.66 


Interest allowed 





From To Interest 
10-12-20 9- 6-22 $1,788.05 
110-12-20 “8 - 1,544.52 
None 
$3,332.57 


Additional Interest Claimed by Plaintiff 


Amount Interest 
credited From 
$13,773.53 8- 25-22 






91,885.66 10-12 


1Six months after filing claim for credit. 


20 


claimed Additional 
To interest 
9-6§-22 $27.17 
89-6-22 10,485.12 


2Date the schedule of overassessments was first signed by Commisvioner, 
®8Date on which the Commissioner signed and approved the schedule of refunds and credits 
certified by the collector and authorized the disbursing clerk to pay. 
1918 


Interest Allowed and Paid by Government 


Amount 
credited 


Amount 
refunded 
$612,081.07 


Amount of 
overpayment 
$783,977.28 





11,288.10 
1,596.00 


Interest 
From 


allowed 
To— Interest 

$69,844.31 
3,190.59 





Additional Interest Claimed by Plaintiff 








Amount Interest claimed Additional 
credited o-- Interest 

59 -t)-22 $11,090.06 

"9-68-22 1,662.05 

1,2 *9-6-22 661.66 

1 59-6-22 492.31 

1,596.00 *9-6-22 3.15 


‘Six months after filing claim for credit. 





Date on which the Commissioner signed and approved the schedule of refunds and credits 
certified by the collector and authorized the disbursing clerk to pay. ; 
‘Due dates of installments of the tax shown on the original return for 1920 against which 


the credit was applied. 


To be continued in the issue of June 18. 


fixed. 


Boston | 


e original tax for 1919 and 1920 from | 


the date when the | 


g 


4 


= 





| Virginia Budget Director | 
| “Asks Thrift in Spending 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, June 11. 

Forecasting an effect upon State rev- 
enues of “the extended business depres- 
sion,” J. H. Bradford, director of the 
| State budget, has called upon depart- 
ment heads to exercise the utmost econ- 
omy during the quarter ending Sept. 5¢ 
and thereafter. 

“The extended business depression, 
continued much longer, will inevita' 
have an adverse effect unon State re 
enues,” Mr. Bradford stated in a leti 
to the executives, “Under these cond 
_tions it is especially important to exe: 
cise the utmost economy in State ex- 
penditures. Any saving that can be ef- 
fected under present appropriations will 
to that extent protect the State treasury 
from a curtailment in revenue as a 
result of the present business depres- 
sion. 





on commercial loans at all, they being 
made at from 4‘2 to 6 per cent when the 
call rate was 20. The banker desires.a 
balanced portfolio, he explained, and 
does not loan all his funds on call, r 
gardless of the rate. He must not neg. 
lect his regular customers, if he desire 
to continue in business, he added. 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wa 
tham, Mass., referred to a statement b 
Mr. Mitchell that each banking transa: 
tion must “pay its own board,” ar 
questioned whether or not there migt 
be some responsibility on banks to tak 
care of the “little fellow” perhaps eve 
at a loss. “I have watched the stead 
development of big banking, accompa 
nied by a steady ignoring of the littl 
fellow,” he said. “I have seen a fea 
growing that amalgamation of bankin 
funds hurts the little man. The wor 
| ‘national’ in your name. Yet get 
valuable charter from the Federal Gov 
ernment. Don’t you think you owe som 
responsibility to the persons of modes 
means who need banking facilities an: 
banking services?” 

In reply Mr. Mitchell referred to th 
organization of a compound interest de 
partment and a small loan department by 
the Nationa] City Bank of New York and 
the setting up of a uniform trust for 
small investors. A great deal has been 
done by the investment banking business 
in the way of educating the man of small 
means, also, he averred. As a young 
man he promised himself, he declared, 
that if he could ever help make it easy 
for people to save, he would. In their 
thrift department, he continued, there are 
over 500,000 accounts with deposits of 
over $120,000,000. This development, he 
said, was in spite of the fact that the 
|rate paid 3 per cent compounded 
monthly while savings banks in New 
York pay 4 and 5 per cent. The on 
loan department has made in two years, 
145,000 loans in excess of $50,000,000. 
At the present time there are on the 
books 77,000 with an aggregate total of 
$26,000,000. The effective rate of these 
small loans is 8 per cent less than any 
|of the small loaning agencies have ever 
been able to make them for, he declared. 

“Today we are a bank of the people,” 
declared Mr, Mitchell, “and I get a big- 
ger thrili out of these activities of ours 
than I do out of any of the others. We 
do serve the little fellow. But it can 
be done only on a mass production basis. 
We give the public something they could 
not get otherwise. The public must be 
served but not at a loss.” 


Nation-wide Branch 
‘Banking Called Unlikely 

Mr. Mitchell said he doubted the pos- 
sibility of eliminating competition from 
banking for more than a moment of time. 
“A banking system can live only as it 
|serves the public interest in a real and 
continuing way,” he added. 
| “City-wide branch banking and subur- 
ban branch banking,” Mr. Mitchell con- 
tinued, “seem so nearly alike that false 
lines are required to separate them. 
Branch banking has distinct advantages 
for the public, but its development should 
be fostered with such care that we may 
know as we go along that the pubi 
suports that extension. I urge that \ 
go slowly. Suburban extension seen, 
a logical step and I believe supported b¥ 
the public.” 

Mr. Mitchell expressed doubt that we 
will ever have nation-wide branch bank- 
ing operated from New York or Chi- 
cago. “My personal view is,” he con- 
tinued, “that sectional feeling and differ- 
ences throughout the United States make 
it unwise even if practicable in oper- 
ation.” 

In response to a question from Repre- 
sentative Seiberling (Rep.), of Canton, 
Ohio, Mr. Mitchell declared that he favors 
a continuance of the dual system of 
banking. “Until we know much more 
about. the situation than we do now, I 
should say decidedly that we should have 
the two systems,” he said. ‘There is 
now a door for State banks to enter the 
national system and by which the na- 
tional banks can enter State systems. 
It is a counteractant against any unwise 
legislation, and during the formative pe- 
riod, certainly and possibly for all time 
there is a distinct advantage in the dual 
system.” 

The National City Company is to par- 
ticipate in the flotation of the reparation 
bonds in this country, Mr. Mitchell 
stated. Representative Beedy (Rep.), of 
Portland, Me., asked him if the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company would buy 
any of them for those trusts where puy- 
chase from the National City Compa 
is autherized, to whic’ the reply was that 
the question really is “Will a_ trust- 
minded board, or committee determine 
that reparation bonds are fit and Me 
for trusts?” 

He added that if they do so determine, 
it makes no difference from whom the 
purchase is made. It is impossible to 
| generalize either as to trusts or as te 
| foreign bonds, he continued. 

“T answer absolutely none and in a 
very positive way,” he replied to the 
suggestion that the fact that an affiliated 
| institution would have some effect upon 
even a trust-minded man.” He added 
that the fact that he is chairman of al 
three institutions, the Commercial Ban 
the Investment Affiliate, and the Tri 
Company would not influence the int 
dealings of trust and investment ch 
acter. : 

Branches operated in New York Ci 
by the National City Bank are by ¢ 
large, satisfactorily profitable, Mr. M 
chell declared. Generally it takes ah 
eight months from the date of openi 
for them to show profits. There may 
some tendency to open too many branch 
in some communities, he agreed, but t 
districts in New York City grow up 
banking facilities so rapidly that such 
condition will not continue long, if 
exists at all. He sees no danger 
excessive and dangerous banking co 
centration in New York, he said, and 
clared that there would be competit 
even if there were eventually only fi 
or six banks there, and the public inglv 
ing the “little fellow” would get it é 
good banking service as he gets now, 
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Stock Purchase 


Termed Invalid 


t Institution Subscribed to Se- 
curities of Reorganized 
Bank in Effort to Collect 
Obligation 


State of Hlinois: 
Springfield, June 11. 

An Illinois bank which subscribes to 
the capital stock of a reorganized bank 
in another State, in an attempt to realize 
on obligations due it from the latter 1n- 
stitution, cannot be held for a double 
liability assessment on the stock of the 
reorganized bank, because it acted be- 
vond its powers in so subscribing, accord- 
ing to a recent opinion of Oscar E. Carl- 
strom, attorney general. ; 

A portion of the opinion, with a state- 
ment of the facts of the situation, ap- 
pears in the monthly bulletin of the 
banking department, issued by Oscat 
Nelson, auditor of public accounts, and 
follows in full text: 

Question Vital One ; 

The attorney geheral has ruled upon it 
question which is of vital interest to a 
State banks. His opinion is based upon 

e following facts: ; 
sa a an eastern State was 1n- 
bted to a State bank located in Chicago 
a cashier's check at the time the for- 

A new bank was 
over the assets and 


v 


qi: 
On 
mer closed its — 
then formed to take a 
assume certain of the liabilities of = 
latter. Thé organizers of the new ban 
made a proposition to pay the Chheag® 
bank part of the amount due on the 
cashier's check and to give the _ 
institution the balance in stock in the 
new bank which was being organized. 

In due course, a subscription — 
signed by the Chicago bank for Phe 
amount of stgck in question and ea “en 
was issued and is still in its han : oy 
reason of the fact that the eastern a 
did not prosper and later failed anc Be : 
placed in the hands of a receiver ae 
demand was made on the bank im i 
cago to satisfy its stockholders _ . 
liability; the question arising - on 
whether the bank holding the stock 
erating unde. the laws of Illinois & seal 
ble for the double liability of the cap = 
stock so owned by it in the bank in i. 
tion. The attorney general in his op 
jon says: , 

“In the organization 0 

inois it receives its powers es 
a caine with an act of the yoo 
assembly entitled, ‘An act to vores - 
law with relation to banks and er me, 
approved June 25, 1919, section 1 of sa 
act, in part, provides as follows: 

“aie * * it shall be lawful to — * 

banking associations ee for ide 
Tce of » ount and deposit, buying and 
selling exchange and doing a genera! Ls 
excepting the issuing of bills to = 
late as money; and such banks or eee 
associations shall have the power to = 
money on personal and real estate secur! y, 
and to accept and execute trusts. : . 

“Section 9 of said act is in part 4: 
follows: 

“‘Associations organized 
shall be bodies corporate and politic 
period for which they may be organ 
and be sued, may have a common in 
i alter or renew at pleasure, 
as assets 


f a bank in Il- 
rs and rights 


y 


» banks 
the 


ness, 


under this act 
. for the 


ized may 
seal 
sue 
which they may ; ee 
nay mn, possess and may p 7 ¥ 
i a eae necessary in which to - foe 
banking business, and such other real esta 
to which it may obtain title in the collection 
ot its gents, * * °.’ 
All Powers Enumerated 
“All of the powers of the bank are 
enumerated in the above language €X- 
cept such incidental powers, which, => 
matter of Jaw, are vested in the bank- 
ing corporation for the purpose oi 
‘ecuting its charter objects. It will gg 
noted that one of the express powers ” 
the power to loan on personal security. 
There is no express authority or powe! 
vested in such a banking corporation to 
subscribe for the capital stock in a Cor- 
* poration to be organized and in this was 
become a stockholder. F 
“The banking act does not give a cor- 
poration organized under it the power to 
subscribe to capital stock of another 
corporation. ‘In the absence of express 
statutory authority it cannot become an 
incorporator by subscribing for shares 
of a new corporation, and it cannot do 
this indirectly through persons acting as 
its agents or tools.’ ; 
“The facts presented in your letter In- 
dicate that the Chicago bank subscribed 
for capital stock in the eastern bank. 
This in and of itself is ultra vires of the 
charter powers of the Illinois bank. The 
subscription was made, however, 1n order 
to secure, if possible, the balance of an 
obligation due the latter bank by the 
owing bank. \ 
“It has been held by the courts, aS In- 
dicated above, that one bank may be- 
come a stockholder of another by the en- 
forcement of its rights on a loan made 
with collateral security consisting of 
capital stock of the other bank. This 1s 
true because a bank has the charter 
power to loan money on personal secur- 
ity, and has, as an incidental power, the 
right to foreclose the poe security 
upon the failure of the borrower to pay. 
“The attempt to collect an obligation 
due it, by subscribing for the capital 
stock of another bank, cannot be valid, 
because the agreement to subscribe is 
based upon the proposition that the bank 
can subscribe. If the subscription 15 
ultra vires, then the basis of the collec- 
tion agreement is invalid, and the method 
of collection is improper, and although 
a bank may foreclose on security of a 
loan made, it cannot, because of want ot 
power, agree to subscribe or in fact sub- 
scribe, for shares of the capital stock of 
another bank as a method of collecting 
an obligation due it. Such a method of 
collection would in effect be payment for 
capital stock for which it had no power 
to subscribe. It cannot do indirectly that 
which it cannot do directlv. 
“In view of the premises, I am of the 
# opinion that the Chicago bank is not lia- 
I: ble for the stockholder’s assessment by 
fo’he receiver of the eastern bank and 
that such an assessment could not be en- 
dr vorced against the former bank by rea- 
S:son of the fact that its subscription to 
se the capital stock of the reorganized bank 
R} ¥as ultra vires of its charter powers.” 


0r- 


“Customs Court Reduces 
“ Duty on Cotton Golf Bags 


th New York, June 11.—The tariff rate 
clon imported, cotton golf bags, is low- 
red in a decision by the United States 
“ustoms Court sustaining a protest of 
“the Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh 

lepartment store. The bags were as- 

essed at 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
+ Jaragraph $21, tariff act of 1922. The 
wD rt applies duty at 30 per cent ad va- 
ae en under paragraph 1402, as equip- 
y nent. (Protest 397068-G-965.) 
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Building Program for Capital 
Of Illinois Bank 970 Be Completed in Ten Years 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury Says Development of 
Present Plans Will Provide National Shrine 
Standing as Symbol of the Country 


Grand Rapids, Mich., June 11.—Within 
three or four vears most of the Federal 
building program in the National Capital 
will have been accomplished, or will pe 
well on the way, and when the work 
is finished the people of the Nation will 
find in Washington “a Federal avenue 
lined with the most magnificent archi- 
tectural composition to be found any- 
where in the world,” said Ferry K. 
Heath, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in an address June 11 before the 
Michigan Bankers Association. 

At the beginning of this year, said 
Mr. Heath, “we had $40,000,000 of con- 
tracts on hand. Due to the extended pro- 
gram and the desire of the Administra- 
tion to place as much work as possibie 
on the market this year, we expect to 
have $80,000,000 of contracts in force 
by Jan. 1 next.” 

Mr. Heath’s address 
text: 

A clause in the Constitution of the 
United States authorized the location and 
the building of a capital for the Nation. 
Leningrad and Canberra, Australia, are 
the only other capitals which were 
founded for this express purpose. The 
first building commenced under the first 
public building program of the Govern- 
ment was the Capif6l at Washington. 
Since then there have been buildings 
constructed in all States of the Union, 
until now there are some 1,400 govern- 
ment-owned buildings. Most of these 
have been built haphazard, both as to 
architecture and public convenience, and 
have been built under separate hills 
passed by Congress under the old log- 
rolling method. 

Public building ceased in this country 
in 1917 and in 1926 it was appreciated 
that owing to the enormous growth of 
the country and the pressing needs then 
evident, that a building program con- 
ducted under the old scheme of .things 
would prove entirely futile. It was then 
that Congress wisely adopted the present 
method of building our public buildings 
and, in the law approved May 25, 1926, 
directed that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General should 
make a nation-wide survey and report 
back to Congress as to the public neces- 
sity. 


follows in full 


to Congress, allocating distribution of 
$100,000,000 that had been authorized at 
the time the May bill was passed, and 
indicating that it would require $361,000,- 
000 at least to provide for all the needs 
of the coungry outside of the District 
of Columbia as of that date. 


Amount Available 
Placed at $248,.000,000 


There were additional authorizations 
made amounting to another $100,000,000 
and to include also the proceeds of the 
sale of the old buildings and grounds 
and it was estimated that the total 
amount available would be $248,000.000. 
A report was sent to Congress in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, indicating the allocation of 
the entire $248,000,000. About this same 
time $50,000,000 was authorized to be 
expended for departmental buildings in 
Washington and $25,000,000 for the ac- 
quisition of land for the purpose. Those 
building acts provided that expenditure 
of this huge sum should be under the 


direction if the Secretary of the Treasury , 


and consequently the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office of the Treasury Department 


is in charge of the work and it becomes | 


an integral part of Treasury activity. 

While Secretary of Commerce, Presi- 
dent Hoover took a great interest in the 
development of the building plans of 
the Government and, after he became 
President, he inaugurated legislation 
that would allow the expansion of the 
building program to more nearly comply 
with the needs of the couytry, not only 
outside the District of Columbia, but 
within the District, and there has re- 
cently been passed what is known as the 
Keyes-Elliott bill which provides $115.- 
000,000 additional for the Government 
program in the District of Columbia, 
and a like amount for the country at 
large. 

It is not possible to list the names of 
those in public life who have been re- 
sponsible for the sentiment in Congress 
which culminated in this 
Thirty vears ago McKinley, Root, Roose- 
velt and Taft, assisted by the construc- 
tive genius of Senator McMillan of Mich- 
igan, were very largely responsible for 
the inauguration of the work. Of later 
vears the President, Secretary Mellon, 
Senators Fernald and Smoot, and Repre 
sentatives Elliott and Cramton of our 
own State, have carried on the work, 

We therefore now have a building pro- 
gram authorized by Congress which con- 
templates the expenditure of $365,000,000 
outside the District, and $190,000,000 in 
the City of Washington. The program 
is carried on through what is known as 
the interdepartmental committee, which 
is composed of an Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, an Assistant Postmaster 
General, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and a secretary to the Commit- 
tee. All projects throughout the coun- 
try in which postal activities are housed, 
are passed on by this Committee. In the 
case of customhouses, quarantine sta- 
tions, assay offices, appraisers’ stores, 
ete., as well as courthouses, where there 
are no postal activities, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is in entire charge, 


Contracts on Hand 
At First of Year 
vear we had $40,- 


On Jan. 1 of this 3 
000,000 of contracts on hand. Due. to 
the extended program and the desire of 
the Administration to place as much 
work as possible on the market this year, 
we expect to have $80,000,000 of con- 
tracts in force by Jan. 1 next. To carry 
on this enormous amount of work, the 
Supervising Architect’s Office has a force 
of over 200 men working on sketches 
and designs, plans and contracts, and we 
are expanding this force by one-third as 
rapidly as is possible under the civil 
service rules. 

Before an individual project is author- 
ized by Congress, an estimate is made 
of the requirements and limits of cost 
are set by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
These proj®cts are listed by installments 
and sent to Congress for specific authori- 
zation and appropriation. As soon as the 
appropriations are made, the are 
purchased in case the Government does 
not own the and, as soon as title 
haz been passed to the Government and 
approved by the Attorney General, plans 
are made for the building, specifications 
, are written, bids are asked for and the 
‘contract awarded. This process takes 


sites 


site 


In February, 1927, this report was sent 


legislation. | 


very much longer than sometimes seems 
necessary, because of innumerable de- 
lays which can not be obviated. To name 
a few, I might mention site location dis- 
agreements in the various communities, 
flaws in the title when sites have been 
decided, difficulty in pleasing the various 
Departments whose approval has to be 
obtained before plans can be completed, 
importunities of various producers and 
fabricators of materials through their 
congressional delegation, and interfer- 
ences of various kinds which are bound 
to occur in a governmental project. 

Of course the greatest single project 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is the rebuilding of Wash- 
ington. As you know, the Ist Congress 
delegated the authority for the selection 
of a site for the Federal city to George | 
Washington and, assisted by Jefferson 
and Madison, he decided upon the present 
location of the capital. This first com- 
mission chose a young French engineer, 
Maj. Pierre Charlies L’Enfant, a friend 
of Washington in the Continental Army, 
who set to work with enthusiasm and 
evolved the now famous L’Enfant plan 
for the Federal city. L’Enfant was fa- 
miliar with the work of LeNotre as his 
youth had been spent at Versailles, and 
you will observe the influence of this 
greatest of landscape architects in the 
plan being followed today. 


Construction of Capital 
Was Begun in 1793 

The Capitol was commenced in 1793 |} 
and soon afterwards work began on i 
White House. In later years several no- 
table public buildings were constructed— 
the Treasury, the Patent Office, and the 
District Courthouse—as examples. A} 
half century ago the authorities seemed | 
to have been affected by a sort of archi 
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Reorganizations 


tectural gitters, and some of the mon- 
strosities still standing in Washington 
show what lack of standards of taste can 
do in blighttng a beautiful plan. 

The world’s fair at Chicago seems to 
have brought about an architectural ren- 
aissance in this country and, in 1900, 
Burnham, McKim, St. Gaudens and Olm- 
stead were called together by President 
Mckinley to discuss the Washington sit- 
uation, and the so-called McMillan plan 
of 1901 was evolved. From that time on 
Congress has gradually been educated to 
a sense of the possibilities in Washing- 


‘ton, as well as the necessities, and, unde1 


the new building act, the L’Enfant plan 
is being developed by the Secretary of 


, the Treasury, advised by a Board of Con- 


sultants composed of some of the lead- 
ing architects of the country. 

Briefly, the projects now in various 
stages of development include a grand 
development of the Mall which stretches 
from the Capitol to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. As adjuncts to this great Govern- 
ment park, bordered as it will be by 
magnificent departmental buildings, wil 
be the expansion of the Capitol grounds 
to the Union Station, the additions to the 


| Senate and House Office buildings, the 


new building for the Supreme Court, the 
great Arlington Memorial Bridge, the 
new highway to Mount Vernon, and the 
drive from the Lincoln Memorial to the 
Great Falls of the Potomac. 

The Cramton Park bill just passed, 
which has been sponsored by Representa- 
tive Cramton of this State, provides the 
means for a great development of the 
drives along the Potomac. The highway 
to Mount Vernon will soon be completed 
and, in a few years, there will be 
beautiful drive extending from Fort 
Washington to the Great Falls of the 
Potomac, where a bridge is to be built 
and another highway extending from 
there all the way to Mount Vernon. In 
addition to this the legislation provides 
for the extension of Rock Creek Park 
into Maryland, so that all the very lovely 
country and great natural beauties of the 
scenery in and around Washington will 
be saved to the people for all time. 

The development of this program will 


run over a period of possibly eight or | 


ten years, but within three or four years 
most of it will have been accomplished, 
or will be well on the way., 

In a few years visitors to Washington 
will leave the Union Station which, as 


“Merchandising is not limiting our activities to the office of the 
?urchasing Agent. I mean by that, and with all due regard to the 
many high-grade Purchasing Agents who r ‘ally get into things, 
the Purchasing Agent is almost by force of necessity compelled 
to watch the price level of his purchases, whereas the people 
who should, and usually do, specify the material, should be com- 
pletely sold on the superiority of the ability of your plant .to 
supply their needs. This man may be the Architect; the Designer; 
the Builder; or even the President of the Corporation involved 
in the undertaking. He is usually an intelligent man, and in 
most cases can be sold, providing, of course, you have the quality, 
and he it is who, perhaps, takes a bit more pride in the character 
of the material going into his proposition than does the ordinary 


St. Louis Area 
Reports Gains by 
Retail Business 


Substantial April Increase in 
This Classification Is Not 
Shared by Others, Federal 
Reserve Bank Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

into the following month. Special sales 
involving price concessions, accompanied 
by extensive advertising campaigns also 
figured in the increase. Distribution of 
automobiles decreased as compared with 
the preceding month and a year ago, and 
generally through the iron and steel in- 
dustry activities were at a slightly lower 
rate in April than March. The melt of 
pig iron was smaller, and though ship- 
ments of finished materials decreased, 
the volume of unfinished orders on May 
1 was smaller than a month earlier. 

Taken as a whole, the employment 
you know, is a magnificent gateway to 
the city, step out into the station plaza, 
drive past the great buildings of the 
Capitol group down a Federal avenue 
lined with the most magnificent architec- 
tural composition to be found anywhere 
in the world; the outlines of classical 
buildings reflected in pools and cascades, 
beautiful gardens on every side and 
shaded drives, until they pass the Wash- 
ington Monument and arrive at the Lin- 
coln Memorial. Its beauty seems to grow 
with the years. From the Memorial the 
great Arlington bridge leads you to the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the 


last resting place of thousands of the, 


defenders of the land. 

The people of the country will have a 
capital expressing and fulfilling their 
needs, which will become the great shrine 
of the Republic. To paraphrase two 
Presidents, Washington will express the 
soul of America and stand as the symbol 
of the Nation. 


What 
Merchandising Is NOT 


Purchasing Agent.” 


“(YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Treasury Issues 


| situation showed no marked change as 
| contrasted with the preceding 
Gains in the number of workers engaged 
in outdoor occupations about offset in- 
creased idleness occasioned by curtailed 
schedules in industrial plants. Condi- 
tions through April and early May were 
in the main very favorable for agricul- 
tural operations, and Spring farm work 
is considerably ahead of the seasonal 
average. In some sections moisture was 
insufficient for promoting growth and 
development of planted crops, and the 
low prices of wheat, corn, cotton and 
other important products tended te 
emphissize conservatism in the rural 
areas, 
Employment Unchanged 

_ Combined saies of all wholesale lines 
investigated showed a decrease of 16.3 
per cent in April sales under those for 
the same ‘vonth in 1929. As 
by sales of depar.rent stores in the prin- 


cipal cities, tne volume oi retail trade in | 


April was 9.8 per cent larger than a 

ar ago. The value of authorized new 
construction in the five largest cities in 
April was 145.3 per cent greater than in 
March, but 16.3 per cent smaller than in 
A, ril. 1929. Debits to checking accounts 
in April, as reported by the large centers, 
were 2 per cent smaller than in March, 
and 11.5 per cent less than the April, 
1929 total. The amount of savings de- 
posits increased 1.6 per cent 
Apr. 2 and May 7, and on the latter date 
reached the highest figure this year. 
The total, however, was 3.4 per cent 
smaller than on May 1, 1929, 

Freight Traffic Declined 

The volume of freight traffic handled 
by railroads operating in this district 
continued to run below that of a year and 
two years earlier. The seasonal increase 
in the movement of vegetable and fruits 
from the South was more than offset by 
decreases in all other classifications. The 
tonnage of forest products, coal and coke 
and ore was sharply below that of a 
year ago. For the country as a whole, 
loadings of revenue freight for the first 
18 weeks this year, or to May 3, totaled 
15,882,208 tons, against 17.194.605 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1929, and 
16,510,556 tons in 1928. The St. Louis 
Terminal Railway Association which 
handles 4nterchanges for 28 connecting 
| lines, interchanged 211,707 loads in April, 
against 220,296 loads in March, and 241,- 


—GRANVILLE P. ROGERS. 


Executive Director, 


The Steel Founders of America, 


month. | 


reflected | 


between ! 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 9 
Made Public June 11 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .. 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


. $2,334,856.3 
internal 


Total ordinary receipts $9,745,109.59 
Public debt receipts 46,640.00 
Balance previous day . 75,058,569.88 


Totai $84,850,319.47 
$14,543,465.22 
294,426.20 
346,787.91 
13,498.00 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts 
Adjusted 
fund 
Civil-service 
fund 
Investment 


special ac- 
eiviics 5 ees 368,459.61 
service certificate 
eas 243,599.27 
retirement 

163,245.87 

390,669.60 


expedi- 


of trust funds 


Total 
tures ‘ . 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures Hae 
Balance today 


ordinary 
$14,940,033.92 
, 595,893.00 
. 69,314,392.55 
Total $84,850,319.47 


881 loads in April, 1929. During the 
first nine days of May the interchange 
amounted to 61,545 loads, against 64,523 
loads during the coresponding period in 
April, and 72,140 loads during the first 
niac days otf May, 1929. Passenger 
tratlic of the reporting roads was 9.0 
per cent smaller in April than in the 
same month a year ago. Estimated ton- 
nage of the Feedral Barge Line, between 
St. Lonis and New Orleans, in April was 
100,700 tons, the largest since last No- 
vember, and comparing with 71,087 tons 
in March, and 134,747 tons in April, 1929, 

Commercial failures in the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District in April, according 
to Dun’s, numbered 128, involving liabili- 
ties of $4,114,163, against 133 failures in 
March with liabilities of $2,419,565, and 
126 failures for a total of $1,992,932 in 
April, 1929. 


To reach the Informed Leader you must use a medium whose content is 
indispensable to him and you must reach him in his action mood. 


“Indispensable” is the word occurring most frequently in the 1,001 letters we 
hold from the men who read The United States Daily, regularly, closely, for the 
facts which they can translate into action. 


These are the men with the power to say Yes, 
‘intelligent men,” men “who take pride in the 
character of the material” which is to become a 


part of 


be sold through the medium which carries in- 
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the institutions they control. 
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WASHINGTON 


Informed Leadership. 


formation “indispensable” to their business, 

The United States Daily is the handbook of 
It goes to 
the business Colossi who control four-fifths of 
the nation’s industrial market. 
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Piandardized Mass Production 


of Public School Plant» + + | 





Growing Censure of System for Failure to 
Develop Personality Points to Higher Teaching 
Qualifications as Remedy, Says Educator 





By DR. CHARLES H. ELLIOTT 


Commissioner of Education, State of New Jersey 


DUCATION today, in many re- 
E spects, stands at the crossroads. 


We have gone far in the devel- 
opment of our school plants, in our or- 
ganization of class teaching, in devel- 
oping tests of ability and intelligence, 
and in developing better curricula and 
teaching materials. Parallel with this, 
our country has developed large busi- 
ness organization either through ex- 
pansion or mergers and large organiza- 
tions devoted to production, transpor- 
tation and communication. 

With this movement toward the con- 
centration of industry and business has 
gone the standardization of methods. 
Inevitably, the standardization and 
specialization which appear in manu- 
facturing and business has a tendency 
to submerge the individual and to limit 
both his opportunities for broad devel- 
opment and at the same time very much 
restrict the stimuli that contribute to 


‘the maximum of individual effort. 


& 


This pronounced tendency has also 
been evident for some time in our edu- 
cational systems, and the result has 
been that schools have not placed the 
same premium upon the development 
of the individual and upon providing 
opportunities to capitalize his interests, 
his creative abilities, and such traits 
as initiative, industry, and inventive- 
ness as they have placed upon the 
achievement in school subjects. Our 
present methods of measuring attain- 
ment have done much to color our work 
and to determine the trend of our edu- 
cation. 

Attacks upon the public schools range 
all the way from statements that the 
schools do not teach anything and that 
the schools are killing initiative, to the 
other extreme that we provide entirely 
too much in our public school systems, 
that we are overburdened with “high 


falutin” education, and that all that 
we really need is good teaching in the 
fundamentals of “readin’, ritin’, and 


’rithmetic.” 

Of course, we must discount state- 
ments written from narrow points of 
view. Much of the criticism of pres- 
ent-day education, however, is based 
upon the failure of the schools to pro- 
vide for the development to the highest 
degree of traits and personalities of 
the individual children. 

A 


This, of course, is a big task and-will 
require most careful development of 
new technique and new forms of or- 
ganization. The use which we make 
today of most of our measures of in- 
telligence and achievement are in terms 
of mass organization rather than for 
the purpose of making provisions such 
that individual children may attempt 
maximum achievement and be given op- 
portunities to use their creative abili- 
ties and interests in vital learning. 

In no other section of the school sys- 
tem is it so important as in the period 
of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion that the learner be given opportu- 
nity to test the whole range of his abili- 
ties, to satisfy his interests, and to 





have an opportunity to exercise his cre- 
ative abilities. 

The perpetuation of democracy and 
our national security rest upon a broad 
and intensive education of all of our 
people. As a people we spend lavishly 
for education because it is a funda- 
mental part of American philosophy 
that education is that undertaking of 
government upon which rests the fu- 
ture of national development. 

That is why the education and train- 
ing of the teaching profession looms 
so large in our scheme of educational 
economy. If education stands at the 
crossroads, the hope for its proper di- 
rection rests in its teachers. 

That is why it is so important that 
the institutions which are organized for 
the education and training of teachers 
be so well equipped, so well staffed, so 
faithful in their search for knowledge, 
and so skillful in developing a training 
program, that teachers may acquire ac- 
curate knowledge and tested skills in 
order that the education of the oncom- 
ing generations of children shall be 
placed in competent hands. 

The State board of education and the 
State department have a great respon- 
sibility for the development of educa- 
tional policies and programs from the 
point of view of the State and the wel- 
fare of its adult population as well as 
its children. 

We must dqpend upon the great body 
of twenty-seven thousand teachers in 
our State, just as other States must so 
depend, for putting into effect those 
techniques of instruction and those 
plans of organization which contribute 
most adequately and successfully to the 
education of the children intrusted to 
our public schools. 

A 

The training of the teaching profes- 
sion lies at the very heart of our edu- 
cational system. Whether the school 
shall progress or lose touch with mod- 
ern life and development, whether the 
all too precious qualities of leadership 
shall be nurtured and developed, or 
whether the dead hand of repression 
and formalism shall be laid upon the 
educational development of our State 
rests upon the learning, the skill, the 
broad sympathies, and tolerance of its 
teachers. 

Our people demand the best for their 
children and will make every sacrifice 
to see that it is provided. The atti- 
tude of our boards of education and in- 
deed of the entire State toward the de- 
velopment of our normal schools’ indi- 
cates clearly that the people at large 
demand that the best training that can 
be provided for teachers shall be of- 
fered by the State. . 

The public may disagree at times 
upon details of law, upon proposals of 
the moment, and upon other matters; 
but all such in the light of the bigger 
problems of education and the develop- 
ment of children are minor. We must 
all agree, however, that the provision of 
opportunities for children in terms of 
their individual development and in 
terms of the demands of twentieth cen- 
tury life must go forward. 








Dry Beds of Streams on Hilltops 


Heights Where Gravel Is Found Once Lower Plain 
By DR. HENRY B. KUMMEL 


Geologist and Director of Department of Conservation and Development, State of 
New Je) acy 


ANY PERSONS have been mys- 

tified by the curious fact that 

the very tops of many of the 
highest hills in the southern part of 
New Jersey are capped with smooth, 
rounded and water-worn pebbles, such 
as are commonly found only in valleys 
or stream beds, while such deposits do 
not appear lower on the slopes. 

This curious phenomenon is ex- 
plained. These hilltops are the rem- 
nants of stream beds belonging to an 
earlier geologic period, and have been 
formed by the process of erosion. 

This is particularly true of the hills 
near Clarksburg and Beacon Hill in 
Monmouth County, and of several sum- 
mits near Old Half Way along the 
Ocean and Monmouth County line. 
These hills rise 150 to 250 feet above 
the surrounding lowlands, and are 
striking topographic features of that 
region. 

The gravel beds are generally 20 feet 
in thickness and are found on the very 
summit. They are absent on the slope 
and on the surrounding lower lands. 
Pits have been opened on many of the 
hills, and thousands of cartloads of this 
gravel used to improve the neighboring 
roads. 

The gravel on the hill tops is a stream 
deposit, as is indiceted by the shape 
and size of the pebbles. Manifestly no 
stream could deposit the material on 
the top of an isolated hill. Yet, since 
the gravel beds were deposited by 
streams, we must conclude that these 
hilltops were once part of the floor of a 


wide valley across which flowed streams 
with a velocity sufficient to transport 
pebbles up to 4 or 5 inches in diameter. 

In other words, what are now the 
highest points in southern New Jer- 
sey were at an earlier geologic period 
parts of a widespread valley floor, or 
broad plain, across which flowed numer- 
ous streams from the high mountains 
which then occupied the northern part 
of the State. 

Rock waste from these highlands was 
spread by the streams over the border- 
ing lowlands, which only recently had 
emerged from the sea. 

As the lowland rose higher and 
higher, the streams gained in velocity 
and ceased to deposit. Instead they be- 
gan to wear away the plain and, in the 
course of hundreds of thousands of 
vears, these hills with their caps of 
gravel are only remnants of the an- 
cient plain. 

The entire system of hills and valleys 
of southern New Jersey has been de- 
veloped by the slow process of erosion 
since these gravel beds were farmed. 

Another proof of the age of these 
gravel beds is shown by the amount of 
decay suffered by the individual peb- 
bles. “Hard as flint” is a common ex- 
pression; but many of these pebbles, 
although composed of chert, a variety 
of flint, are now so soft that they crum- 
ble to powder in the fingers. 

And yet when rolled along the bot- 
tom of this ancient river they must 
have been hard, for otherwise they 
would have been ground to dust. 
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Availability of Medical Facilities 


Aid in Removing Cause of Indigency, Says Welfare Worker 
By MRS. W. T. BOST 


Commissioner of Public Welfare, State of North Carolina 


needed to fill the gap between the 

county home and the private hos- 
pital. The money now being expended 
on the wasteful county home system 
could well be diverted into county hos- 
pital facilities, which would serve not 
only the paupers, who must be sup- 
ported by the public, but the very poor, 
who can pay nothing for hospital treat- 
ment. 

It is unjust to leave the great amount 
of medical charity work that must be 
done in a county to the twenty or 
twenty-five local doctors who now must 
assume the entire responsibility. 

By the method of the present, only a 
few receive medical treatment in pro- 
portion to those who need it. Yet the 
taxpayers are paying sufficiently large 
amounts for poor relief to buy medical 
treatment for a large number, if the 
funds were more wisely expended. 

A 

Virginia is consolidating its alms- 
houses into district hospital-homes. In 
one case, twenty-two counties, two 
cities and one town have consolidated 
their almshouses into four district 
homes, built and equipped at an aver- 
age cost of five hundred dollars a bed 
or fifty thousand dollars for an insti- 
tution of one hundred-bed capacity. 

The average per capita cost is less 
than twenty dollars a month for the 
four homes. he average per capita 
cost for the almshouses supplanted is 
thirty dollars. 

Thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested in county homes in North Caro- 
lina. All together, the ' eighty-eight 
county home plants in North Carolina 
are valued roughly at three million dol- 
lars. It costs approximately six hun- 
dred thousand dollars to maintain them. 

In the county homes we have found 
the population at times to consist of 
the aged pauper, the feeble-minded, the 
insane, the epileptic, and young chil- 
dren. Epileptics, insane, and feeble- 
minded should be in those institutions 
designed for them; no children should 
be in county homes. 

Many of the aged indigent might be 
happier and better off boarded with rel- 
atives or friends. Those left should 
have medical attention and _ nursing 
service. 

There is a big gap between the needs 
of the community and this large ex- 
penditure of public funds for which a 
more practical plan might be substi- 
tuted. 


Creede HOSPITAL facilities are 


A 


The public belief that the county 
almshouse or home serves solely as a 
domicile for the care of the destitute or 
aged is not borne out by fact. Accord- 
ing to the 1923 census of the seventy- 
eight thousand paupers enumerated in 
almshouses of the United States, thir- 
ty-six thousand seven hundred, or for- 
ty-seven per cent, had serious physical 
defects and only seven per cent were 
able-bodied. 

The physical incapacities of these in- 
dividuals are by no means due to the 
infirmities of old age. Such statistics 
as are available would appear to indi- 
cate that these institutions are becom- 
ing less and less used as homes for the 
aged, and in an increasing measure 
utilized for the accommodation of those 


who, through illness, have either been 
pauperized or who are suffering from 
chronic diseases. 

In many instances, county hospitals 
have been the outgrowth of the infir- 
maries of the almshouses and have 
or to be the “tail that wagged the 
og. 

; The State board of charities and pub- 

lic welfare has for some time advo- 
cated, in place of county homes, the 
gradual substitution of county hospi- 
tals; or, in certain areas where the 
population is sparse, the district hos- 
pital-home. If the county home system 
is to be retained, manifestly it seems 
absurd for every county to ‘attempt to 
provide a separate home, for one-half 
of the county homes have twenty or 
fewer inmates. , 


A 


In 1928, the cost varied from sixty- 
one dollars and sixty-six cents per in- 
mate per month in one county to six 
dollars and 4prty-nine cents in another, 
And so it would seem best for the small 
counties to take advantage of the law 
providing for district hospital-homes. 

In a great many cases, there are pau- 
pers Who could be better cared for by 
relatives under supervision. For those 
inmates Who need medical care, it ap- 
pears that well-placed county hospitals 
offer a sensible and economic solution 
to the problem of caring for county 
poor and at the same time taking care 
of indigent sick. 

The modern tendency is to separate 
the almshouse and hospital as to phys- 
ical being, wiich is believed to be in 
the interest of both. The ideal situa- 
tion is Separate institutions with sepa- 
rate direction and independent staffs, 
but under the same general administra- 
tive department of government. 

When we come to consider hospital 
facilities im North Carolina, we find 
that here, as in the other social insti- 
tutions, there is a deplorable difference 
between what their status is and what 
it should be, considering our material 
prosperity. The ratio of general hos- 
pital beds to our population is one bed 
to six hundred and ten persons, as com- 
pared with a national average of one 
to three hundred and thirty. 

A . 


Only a few years ago it was almost 
impossible to persuade many a patient 
to enter a hospital, because of the idea 
that the hospital was a place of last re- 
sort, only to be sought when the need 
of operation or last hope of cure com- 
pelled entry. 


Many people are unaccustomed to 
hospital service, and consequently will 
have to be educated to use it. And 
there is a job cut out for the welfare 
worker. 

Increased hospital facilities for all 
classes, particularly including free 
hospital facilities provided by the pub- 
lic for the very poor, will help reduce 
the burden of sickness and incapacity 
of our present civilization. 

Neglected health is one of the chief 
causes Of dependency. Better hospital 
facilities will eventually reduce the 
number of people dependent upon the 
public for support, because they wil] 
help people help themselves to finan- 
cial independence. 








Perishable Newsprint as Peril 
to Record of Current Events + 


Periodic Reissues Printed on Permanent Paper 
Devised by Bureau of Standards to Avoid De- 
struction Faced by Publications of 1870-1927 
By B. W. SCRIBNER 


Division of Organic and Fibrous Materials, Federal Bureau of Standards 





HE PUBLICATION of special li- 
brary newspaper editions printed 
on permanent paper has directed 

increased attention to the preservation 
of newspaper records. 

The Bureau of Standards is cooperat- 
ing in the development of the special 
papers required for this purpose, and 
in finding means of preserving past is- 
sues printed on impermanent paper. 

Newspaper records are particularly 
valuable, as they are probably the most 
authentic source of information on oc- 
currences and customs current at the 
time of issue of the newspapers. In 
spite of their great historical value, 
however, such records, covering a pe- 
riod of from 1870 to 1927, are in danger 
of total extinction due to the perish- 
able nature of the paper on which they 
are printed. 

Newspapers of that period are printed 
on paper containing ground wood fibers 
which, as the term implies, are crude 
fibers containing the impurities asso- 
ciated with them in the wood. Owing 
to these impurities such fibers have a 
relatively short life and cause rapid de- 
terioration of paper containing them. 

As the chief function of newspapers 
is to inform the public in general im- 
mediately of current happenings, the 
present type of newsprint paper was 
developed to meet the demand that 
newspapers be made so_ inexpensive 
that they would be available to every- 
body. 

To about the year 1865, newspapers, 
like other publications, were printed on 
papers composed of chemically-refined 
cotton or linen fibers from rags. Such 
paper was necessarily quite expensive. 

A 


An intensive search for less expen- 
sive fibers suitable for printed matter 
was initiated early in the Nineteenth 
Century. This resulted in development 
of processes for utilizing cheap and 
abundant materials such as straws and 
woods. 

Wood is ideally adapted for mass 
production, in an inexpensive way, of 
fibers particularly well suited to rapid 
printing processes. Introduction of the 
use of wood paper fibers laid the foun- 
dation for the vast paper industry we 
have today. 

The Bureau's systematic study of old 
newspapers reflects the developments 
of the Nineteenth Century in the use of 
new materials, and brings to light their 
effect on the deterioration of newspa- 
pers. The survey was made possible 
through the cooperation of the New 
York Public Library which permitted 
the use of its extensive files for the pur- 
pose. 

Issues of nineteen different newspa- 
pers, dating from 1830 to 1895, were ex- 
amined. Sufficient number of determi- 
nations of the kind of fibers present 
were made to locate the various transi- 
tions in their time of usage. 

It was found that the papers com- 
posed entirely of rag fibers, chemically 
purified, that were used until 1865, are 
generally in good condition, At this 
time the transition to other sources of 
fibers began. 

The papers from 1865 to 1870 are 
generally composed of chemically-re- 
fined fibers from rags, wood, straw, and 
esparto grass, usually mixed. Like the 
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rag-fiber papers, they are generally in 
good condition. 

Starting with 1873, the general use 
of the crude ground wood fibers began, 
and its affect on the permanency of the 
papers is at once apparent. The old 
papers from this time on are apprecia- 
bly deteriorated, although up to 1890 
the ground wood fibers are mixed with 
the chemically-purified fibers men- 
tioned. 

The use of the modern newsprint pa- 
per, composed of a mixture of ground 
wood and chemical sulphite wood 
fibers, became common around 1890. 
Such papers deteriorate rapidly, and 
after a few years crumble to pieces 
with little handling. 


A 

Aside from the historical value of 
these results as related to the preserva- 
tion of newspapers, they are of impor- 
tance in other respects. They give ad- 
ditional evidence of the necessity of 
using purified fibers if permanence is a 
consideration, and are a further indica- 
tion that the manner of processing 
fibers, and not their source, is the im- 
portant factor affecting their perma- 
nence. 

The very evident deterioration of 
newspapers dating from 1870 has 
spurred efforts of librarians to find 
remedial measures for their preserva- 
tion. Covering the newspaper sheets 
with various transparent materials, 
such as viscose sheets and lacquers, and 
with varnishes, has been tried; but ap- 
parently the most effective treatment 
known is the use of strong Japanese tis- 
sue paper pasted on the sheets with 
starch. 

Tests of newspapers so treated indi- 
cated that their life would be greatly 
lengthened. This accords with the ex- 
perience of libraries with this preserv- 
ative measure. 

But that any treatment of this nature 
will make the papers permanent is 
doubtful. Realizing this, the move- 
ment to print the special library edi- 
tions on permanent paper was initiated 
several years ago by librarians and 
others concerned with the preservation 
of newspapers. 

Through the cooperative efforts of 
the several parties interested, this plan 
was successfully inaugurated in 1927, 
the first reissue of a permanent news- 
paper being made in that vear by the 
New York Times. The United States 
Daily began to reissue a permanent edi- 
tion in the same year, and a number of 
other publishers have followed suit. 

The redevelopment of a paper com- 
posed entirely of chemically-purified 
fibers Was necessary. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the use of 
fibers from cotton rags. 


For this purpose the development of 
a paper made from highly-purified wood 
fibers also has apparently been success- 
fully accomplished. 

Our newspaper records, then, up to 
1870 and since 1927, appear to be taken 
care of adequately. But the gap be- 
tween these vears must be filled by some 
other measures. 

The best known means—one that is 
being urged—is to photostat the news- 
paper printings of that period on per- 
manent paper. Properly made photo- 


stat prints are considered as permanent 
as the paper bearing them. 








FB. air Deal for Labor in lowa 


Industrial Accord Prevails, Says Governor Hammill 
By JOHN HAMMILL 


Governor, State of lowa 


as a whole, attempting to go the 
limit in fair dealing with their 
workers. 

A great deal of beneficial legislation 
has been enacted for both employer and 
employe. Asa State, we have, through 
the cooperation of both sides, a satis- 
factory labor condition, 

Most of our industries are small, but 
we are gradually building up. I look 
forward to the day when Iowa factories 
will be processing a large part of the 
raw materials produced on lowa farms, 
and thousands of additional factory 
workers will be residents of lowa, and, 
therefore, consumers of lowa farm 
products. When we reach that balance 
we Will be a more prosperous State. 

The efforts of the wage earners of 
Iowa in this building-up process, the 
spirit of partnership with their em- 
ployers in many of our industrial cen- 
ters, is most encouraging. 

This great body of consumers has 
shown its loyalty to the State in an- 


Fas 2 whol of labor in Iowa are, 


other way. That is, in patronizing so 
far as possible, the industries of our 
State. 


Home consumption and home produc- 
tion go hand in hand in making for 
prosperity, Home consumption is espe- 
cially important as to food products 
produced on our farms and coal pro- 
duced’ in our mines. These are the two 


industries which have been particulariy 
hard hit within recent years. 
Let us all pull together in making 
this a prosperous, self-sustaining State. 
On the whole, labor of Iowa is not 
faced with problems encountered in 
some of the more highly industrialized 

























States. Immigration has had no great 
effect upon conditions here. There 
have been few serious labor disturb- 


ances. And, likewise, unfriendly court 
attitude has played a small part in labor 
matters. 


Generally speaking, the legislature, 
the executive branches of government, 
the employers and the people as a whole 
of lowa have adopted a friendly spirit 
toward the labor movement, recogniz- 
ing it as the workman's right to seek to 
better his condition. 

Iam a firm believer in the right of 
labor to organize to promote their own 
interest and, as a whole, be in a posi- 
tion not alone to advance their own wel- 
fare, but to deal with other groups on 
a basis of equality. 

The best proof one can find that con- 
ditions in Iowa are approaching the 
ideal is the fact that there are no large 
bodies of our population in distress, 
that our children are properly cared for 
and educated, that our people are en- 
joying luxuries undreamed of by our 
parents. 


